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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CorrEsPponDEnT “ wishes to inquire, 
with regard to the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, whether the spirit of the re- 
gulations made in June 1847, and of the 
order on which these were framed, does not 
extend to give the Fellows a rightto the use 
of the books (with suitable accommodation 
for that purpose) in the Society’s rooms, as 
well as the power of taking them away. 
Large sets of books may often be con- 
sulted with more facility at the place where 
they are deposited; and the removal of 
works of this kind, particularly as they 
are only delivered on personal application, 
is an inconvenience which defeats the 
obvious intentions of the Society in its 
late vote and order. It is also suggested 
that three or four days in the week, with 
regular attendance, would be better than 
every day with less regularity in this re- 
spect.’’—We believe there can be but one 
answer to our Correspondent’s first ia- 
quiry, that the use of the library of the 
Society within the place of its deposit, has 
always been a part of the advantages pro- 
posed to the Fellows. During the recent 
alterations the light and cleanliness of the 
room have been somewhat amended, and 
a new library-table has been introduced, 
and whatever further conveniences for re- 
search or study may still be required, we 
are sure would, if properly submitted to 
the President and Council, receive their 
favourable consideration. 

Mr. Ursan,—I know not what mea- 
sures the curators of our national collec- 
tion of coins and medals in the British 
Museum are intending to adopt, in order 
to render impossible such thefts as re- 
cently took place in that collection ; but it 
appears to me that it might readily be 
done, at the same time that both sides of 
the coin might be more easily exhibited 
than at present, and the specimens saved 
from the deteriorating effects of friction, 
which, even from so soft a substance as 
the tips of the human fingers, would in 
the course of time materially injure them. 
This desirable end might be obtained by 
forming the bottom of the drawer or tray 
in which the coins are kept of good plate 
glass, and after fixing the divisions be- 
tween the coins by covering them with 
another sheet of the same glass, this would 
effectually secure them from abstraction, 
and from the bad effects of dust or friction. 

Yours, &c. W. C. TREVELYAN. 

H.C. C. in our last Minor Correspond- 
ence, remarked that ‘‘ there is no occasion 
to assume that Putfa was the latinized 
form of the Saxon Puttoc.’’ J. P. cannot 
think that the name of Pc// was derived 
from Putia, as determined by H, C, C.” 





He is also at a loss to guess how that 
name is identified, or connected, with 
Putney. I know that in the Magna 
Britannia it is said that Alfricus, the 
Archbishop of York, who died in 1050, 
was surnamed ‘‘ Puttoc or Puita:’’ and 
that the /atéer name was likewise borne 
by several of the bishops in the Saxon 
times, as we are told by such authors as 
then wrote in Latin. 

Catcarius DeNnrartus presumes our 
Correspondents are pretty well satisfied 
by this time about the ‘iron point’’ 
(i. e. a rusty nail), said to have been 
found sticking in an old oak, in Hoxne 
wood, and which it was maintained must 
have been the point of an arrow shot by 
the Danes at King Edmund in 870! pro- 
bably the very arrow that completed his 
martyrdom! (See Gent. Mag. Nov. 1848.) 
But (be adds) I will confess that, little 
as I expected any thing worth record- 
ing to come out of the ‘iron point,’ I 
should have liked to learn something 
more about the ‘ Danish Idols,’ inci- 
dentally mentioned by your Correspond- 
ent. In answer to an inquiry, which I 
made of a friend in that neighbourhood, 
Iam informed that ‘ there they stand in 
the porch at the abbey, looking as grim as 
ever.’ Now, were I a younger man, or 
were the distance not so great from my 
residence, I would certainly see them too, 
and give you a drawing of them. Could 
you find no friend in Suffolk to do so 
much for you? for, since Gog and Magog, 
in Guildhall, are beginning to be suspected 
of a much higher antiquity than has been 
yielded to them, the inquiry into the origin 
of these, and various others existing about 
the Eastern Counties, may possess a pe- 
culiar interest.’’ 

The following Epitaph is taken from a 
head-stone in the churchyard of Wood 
Ditton, co. Cambridge. At the top, sunk 
in the stone, is a small tin pan, which is 
protected by iron bars across it. 

To the Memory 
of WiLt1AM Symons, 
who died 1 March, 1753, 
aged 80 years. 
Here lies the corpse, who was the man 
That lov’d a sop in dripping-pan ; 
But now believe me, I am dead, 
See here the pan stands at my head. 
Still for sop to the last I cry’d, 
But could not eat, and so I dy'd. 
My Neighbours, they perhaps may laugh, 
When they do read my Epitaph. 

Erratum.—P. 62, bottom of col. °, 
Mr. Denton’s poem of ‘ Bowes Love’’ 
was written, not ‘‘ about the year 1738,"’ 
but between 1795 and 1800, 
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Notes on the Cathedral Libraries in England. By Beriah Botfield. 8ve. 


AMONG the constitutions given to the monks of England by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, we are told, in 1072, the following injunction occurs. At 
the beginning of Lent the librarian is ordered to deliver a book to each of 
the religious belonging to the church or monastery ; a whole year is al- 
lowed for the perusal of this book ; and at the returning Lent, those monks 
who had neglected to read the books they had respectively received were 
commanded to prostrate themselves at the feet of the abbot and to sup- 
plicate his pardon and indulgence, having obtained which, the librarian 
gave out another book for the ensuing year.* Now, approving as we 
heartily do of this regulation, and thinking it might be carried out with 
effect in the present day at Winchester, Norwich, and elsewhere, and also 








* The earliest catalogue existing of an English library, we believe to be that of 
William of Daventry, fourth provost of Oriel college. It is a catalogue made by him 
of the collegiate library, in the year 1349, on a long, narrow, strip of thin vellum. It 
is called “ An Inventory of the Bokes of St. Mary’s College.’’ The library of Oriel 
is still in possession of a few of the books referred to in this singularly curious and 
ancient relic. Perhaps next to this, or after that of Durham (see p. 123), we may 
mention ‘‘ A Catalogue of all and each of the Books of Lord Stafford at Stafford 
Castle in 1556—Catalogus oium et singulori librorii apud castrii Stafforde remanentit 
ad anni d’ni 1556.’’ An extract from this may be found in Dibdin’s Decameron, 
vol. iii. p. 254. We suspect that our learned, industrious, and estimable friend the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter could give us some rare and curious information touching these 
old and neglected book-repositories, which he must have collected in his various 
researches. Did he, by-the-by, ever hear of a fragment of an old ballad, printed as 
we guess, at Ipswich, but without date or printer’s name, in black letter, called ‘* The 
Clerke and the Chatelaine.’’ We suspect our copy to be unique. It seems to refer 
to some friar or religious person who was fond of hunting out old books in provincial 
towns and obscure places, and contains an account of his disappointment at Colchester 
Castle. 


““ At Colchester,’’ quoth hee, “ but small gaine 

I met, and off the Chatelaine 

In my judgment doe I moche complayne.”’ 

This learned clerke, lokyng me in the face, 

Dyd rehearse so to mee his piteous case. 

‘* Loke you,’’ quoth shee, ‘‘ there be no kalendar 
Of bokes here, but all in fardles are. 

Some be written, some be in print, they saye ; 

To rede them ;—I’d rather with my ape playe. 
But what bokes here seeketh you ?’’ quoth she ; 
‘* Here be ‘ Colloquiorum Formule ;” 

Here be an ‘ Abridgment of Polidore,’ 

A fayre boke, and ‘ Of the Worlde the Mirror,’ 
And ‘ Castell of Health,’ and manie such more. 
One boke hath the name ‘ Wynkyn de Worde,’— 
See there ‘ Thomas Godfreye’ and ‘ Andrew Borde.’ ”’ 
But sone her gossipe I sett at nought, 

Of her I was full sore distraught. 

This evill woman with her tongue 

Japynge . . . (cetera desunt).—Rev. 
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considering the great advantage a modern prebendary possesses over a 
Saxon monk, who had to hunt before he could read, in order to procure 
skins to cover his books; though in these days of ease and indulgence we shall 
not insist that any plump dignitary who fills a stall should be as fond of 
books as “ Tom Folio” of the Tatler ;” yet we think that, as he receives 
more emoluments and performs less duties than any other of his clerical 
brethren, and considering that he is also fed with the crums that fall from 
the Bishop’s table, he might bestow a little of his leisure in being acquainted 
with the contents of the library that is emphatically placed within his care. 
We think he might find subjects of congratulation, not only that his cathe- 
dral affords him, what is denied to his parochial brethren, “ copia provise 


frugis in annum,” but “ librorum ” also ;* and that he might say with 


the philosophic Emperor; ’AdAow prev immwv, addor de dprvewr, &ddot be 
Onpiwy épwory ; enor de Buj3dwy Krysews ex Turdaiprov decvos éexreTyke 
mofos.t ‘* Some delight in horses, some in hawks, some in hunting, but 
ever since I was a little boy I delighted in the possession of books.” Our 
good easy canon or prebendary (quocunque nomine gaudet) might also be 
informed, that as early as the sixth century commenced the custom of co- 
pying ancient books, and even of composing new ones. It was the usual 
and even only employment of the monks of Marmoutier. A monastery 
without a library was considered as a fort or camp deprived of the ne- 
cessary articles of its defence. ‘ Claustrum sine armario, fuit quasi 
castrum sine armentario.” The consequence of these good men’s lau- 
dable and pious industry was, that many of the monasteries and even 
nunneries were blessed with the possession of valuable works. Such emi- 
nently were those of Godstow, of Peterborough, and of Glastonbury. 
Peterborough, at its dissolution, contained the large number of 1700 
MSS. ; and Leland, who visited the monastery of Glastonbury just before 
the Dissolution, was struck with the venerable air and amplitude of this 
library.{ Nor did their learned inmates in those days agree with their less 
learned and industrious descendants now in believing that ‘“ vetusta” and 
“jinutilia” had the same meaning. ‘Though the abbey of Croyland was 
burnt only twenty-five years after the Conquest, its library consisted of 
900 volumes. There was a seriptorium, or writing-chamber, in every 
monastery, in which several of the monks were employed in transcribing 
books. The abbot could, with the consent of the chapter, impose an 
annual tax on every member of the community for defraying the expense 
of the library ; and, what will make many. deans and chapters in our 
degenerate days shudder to hear, the monks of many monasteries were 
bitterly reproached for the extravagant sums they expended on their 
libraries !§ Now and then, to be sure, a slight exception would arise ; 
but however the only one we recollect at present occurred, where it may 
eadily be pardoned, in the case of one of the tenderer sex—one Joyce 
Rouse, abbess of Romsey, who it is to be feared must have bartered some 


* Sit bona lidrorum et provise frugis in annum 
Copia—ne fluitem dubie spe pendulus hore. 
Hor. Ep. i. 18, 107.—Rev. 
+ See Socrates, Hist. Eccl. Lib. 3, cap. 1, and Saldenus, De Libris, p. 259.—Rev. 
} See Warton's History of English Poetry, Diss. ii. and also the sixth volume of 
—_ Collectanea, for an account of the libraries in ancient monasteries, p- 86, &c. 
—Rev. 
§ See Martene, Coll. Scriptor. t. i. p. 1020.—Rev, 
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of her vellum missals, and psalters, and antiphonies, for those fiery liquors 
that particularly do injury to female blood. At a visitation of Bishop 
Fox, in 1506, the abbess was accused of inordinate drinking, especially 
in the night-time, and of inviting the nuns to her chamber every evening 
for the purpose of these excesses, “ post completorium ;” and so they re- 
ceived a due admonition, and the bishop ordered the nuns “ Quod sint 
sobrie et abstiniant a potu.”* When, however, we recollect an episcopal 
cellar, only a very few years ago, which contained specimens of wine of 
every vintage in Europe, and we believe in Asia, in its goodly and capacious 
vaults—for the right reverend owner was as fond of the wine-press as of 
the book-press—we may pardon the passing frailty of one poor abbess 
and her thirsty daughters, remarking that they were only solacing them- 
selves—as the softer sex may be well pardoned for doing—for the severe 
and extraordinary injunction of the said bishop, that they should abstain 
“a societate sacerdotum.”’+ So much for the good Abbess Joyce Rouse 
and her tender little flock of mynchons.} 

In returning to the present work, we might say that we perhaps could 
have wished some little alteration in its structure, and that we think the 
account of the miscellaneous and common literature not sufficiently classified, 
—indeed we are not sure that we should have inserted it all; but our 
desire is not to be picking holes in the work of a person more pious, more 
learned, and more industrious than ourselves. We agree with some French- 
man who said “ that nothing is more absurd than to quarrel about catalogue- 
making,” especially as they have discovered at the British Museum that it és 
impossible to make a catalogue at all, and that a catalogue is a work 
above the ingenuity of man to construct, and the power of man to exe- 
cute. But, however, this we have to say,—Mr. Botfield’s has been made 
* suis viribus” by his own hands, and eyes, and knowlege, and toil. “ In- 
epti sunt,” says Morhof, “qui librorum catalogos scribunt é catalogis. 
Oculata fides, et judicium presens requiritur.”. This Mr. Botfield has well 
shown ; and we must sum up his merits in the words which Bale bestows 
on one who preceded him with the same ardour in the same line. Of that 
distinguished bookman, John Boston of Bury St. Edmund's, he says— 
“ Vir pius fuit, literatus, et bonarum literarum fautor et promotor singularis. 
Mira sedulitate et diligentié omnes omnium regni monasteriorum biblio- 
thecas invisit, librorum collegit titulas et auctorum eorum nomina, que 
omnia alphabetico disposuit ordine et quasi unam omnium bibliothecam 
fecit.” 

We now give some account of the Work, in Mr. Botfield’s words. 





* It appears that missals and service-books were adorned with pictures and illumi- 
nated for the special improvement and delight of the tender sex, as children are 
tempted to take physic through the agreeable medium of raspberry jam ; for Hearne 
tells us, “ The lives of the holy men and women, especially of the latter, were curiously 
written on vellum, and many illuminations appeared throughout, so as to draw the 
nuns the more easily to follow their examples.’’ Vide ed. G. Neubrig. b. ii. p. 768 ; 
who says again, “ That the finest books of offices, written in large letters, were for the 
use of the nunnes and persons of distinction, and many of them were finely covered. 
See p. 773. In Mr. Nichols’s ‘‘ Manners and Expenses of Ancient Times in England,”’ 
4to. 1797, the price of missals and bibles between 1530 and 1560 may be seen; 
see p. 154, &c. A ‘¢ Premmer lymned with gold and with imagery written honds,’’ was 
priced at 8s. 4d.; ‘‘ a bybyl and parafrause”’ at 16s. &c.—-REv. 

t+ See T. Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 25, for a fuller account of this 
history.— Rev. 

¢ In old deeds the nuns are often called mynchons.—ReEv. 
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‘The contents of these libraries,” he and different intervals, occasionally revisit- 
informs us, ‘‘have hitherto been known ing the same collection whenever the op- 
only to those who have had access to their portunity of doing so occurred, but often 
shelves; but, thanks to the courtesy of hurried in my examination from unwilling- 

+ those entrusted with their custody, I have ness to encroach upon the time or avoca- 
in every instance carefully perused the . tions of those to whose kindness I have 
catalogue, and minutely examined every been indebted for the prosecution of these 
volume which I have ventured to de- inquiries.’’ &c. 
scribe. This I have done at various times 

The result of Mr. Botfield’s judicious and praiseworthy labours has been 
“that no where else can be found any collected account of the ecclesiastical 
libraries attached to the cathedrals of England, and forming not the least 
interesting portions of their several capitular possessions.” It will be seen 
how very small a portion of what Mr. Botfield has achieved in the present 
volume had been attempted by any previously occupied in the same inquiries. 
The Anglo-Saxon MSS. alone at Rochester, Wells, Lichfield, Durham, 
Exeter, Westminster, and Worcester are enumerated in the third volume of 
Hickes’s Thesaurus, 1705. In the same author’s Catalogi Manuscriptorum 
Angl. et Hib. Ox. 1698, fol., are catalogues of the MSS. preserved in the 
chapter houses of York, Durham, Worcester, Carlisle, Salisbury, Westminster, 
Winchester, Lichfield, Hereford, Exeter, and Canterbury, executed by the 
diligence of the well-known Humphrey Wanley. Finally in Clarke’s Reper- 
torium Bibliographicum is some account of the most celebrated British libra- 
ries, 1819, 8vo. including the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, Cathedral 
Library at Canterbury, the Christ Church Library at Oxford, and the MSS. 
at Westminster. Such are the confused and partial accounts which are 
given of these venerable and ancient collections, almost forgotten by the 
public, and, in most cases, unjustifiably neglected by those to whose guar- 
dianship they were intrusted, who were, as it appears, generally ignorant of 
the contents of their libraries, and, when informed, without sufficient know- 
ledge of books to estimate their value. So generation after generation 
passed away, and these venerable monuments of the piety and learning of 
former ages, the fruits of monastic leisure, and the legacy among other 
rich gifts which the piety of the early Church bequeathed to her successors, 
were suffered to perish by neglect, amid worms and damp, or to be pur- 
loined by casual visitors, or to be exchanged by those who were ignorant of 
their worth for those modern publications more agreeable to the taste of 
their degenerate possessors. Canon succeeded canon, and one dean followed 
another. Their capitular revenues were duly received and distributed ; 
but no benefactions are recorded and no portion of their rich endowments 
were spared from secular purposes to the cause of learning: those who were 
too careless and indifferent to preserve that which was old, were not likely 
to be generous enough to add what was new. The munificence of former 
donors was viewed with neglect it little deserved, and the office of the 
cathedral librarian was a sinecure, whose leisure was age after age undis- 
turbed, whose vigilance and integrity were never secured, and whose 
qualifications were never examined, by those who were pledged to pre- 
serve in due integrity every portion of that noble establishment by 
which they were supported.* At Exeter even their inestimable Domesday 





* How different the conduct of these book-despising men from that of the old 
scholar Celius Calcagninus, who, not content with durying himself in his library when 
alive, ordered that he should be really entombed there at his death. ‘‘ In Bibliotheca 
ejus, in quad maximam partem vite egit, in eA se condi mandavit.’’ Vide Saldenus de 
Libris, p. 262.—Rev. 
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Book was suffered to be mutilated. At Lincoln the chapter suffered 
their matchless and invaluable early books to be carried off by a cunning 
collector of the same. At Ripon they appear not to have known 
or understood the value or rarity of the books even when pointed out to 
them. In most of the libraries their rarest books were often defective from 
the injury and neglect or rapacity of those who, knowing their value, 
availed themselves of the ignorance of their possessors, to enrich and 
complete their own private collections with the spoils of those devoted 
repositories, where there was no one to understand the value, to detect the 
fraud, or even to deplore the loss. 

We now adopt the alphabetical order which we find in Mr. Botfield’s 
work, as most convenient, and give a few extracts relating to what we con- 
sider to be either printed or manuscript, most worthy of attention. 


BRISTOL. 


Previous to the 31st October, 1831, the Chapter House of Bristol con- 
tained about six or seven thousand volumes, then constituting the library 
of the Dean and Chapter; but the greater number of these volumes were 
thrown into the flames, and the catalogue shared a similar fate. Other books 
were thrown into the Avon, others into ditches, and almost all were dirtied 
and defaced. Of these, however, about eleven hundred were recovered 
from old clothes shops and dealers in marine stores, and this wreck of the 
fine library is now deposited in the vestry. So complete, we are told, was 
this work of destruction, that only a copy of Walton’s Polyglot, and a set 
of Doddridge’s Expositor, together with a copy of Harris’s Voyages, were 
preserved entire. The only book of any particular value or curiosity that 
is mentioned as having been recovered is the “ Breeches Bible,” printed at 
London, by Christopher Barker, 1599. 4to. 

CANTERBURY. 

This library suffered severely from fire in former ages, and was deprived 
of some of its treasures during the Cromwellian usurpation : it therefore 
does not possess many volumes remarkable for their antiquity ; but, we are 
told, it is matter of great congratulation to the Dean and Chapter that 
so many valuable MSS. relating to Saxon literature in general, and the 
county of Kent in particular, should be contained within their walls. 
Whoever wishes rightly to estimate the labours of the indefatigable 
Somner, should examine this collection, where will be found two copies of 
his excellent Dictionarium Saxonico-Latinum, from one of which it appears 
his work was printed in 1659. The title, recommendatory verses, dedication, 
preface, list of subscribers, and errata, are here preserved. Here also is his 
MS. Treatise of the Roman Ports, &c. printed in 1693. Other works of this 
eminent antiquarian scholar are mentioned, and MS. notes by him in various 
books in the library. Also his “ Miscellanies ;” consisting chiefly of letters 
relating to the affairs of the cathedral and the diocese of Canterbury ; con- 
taining curious remarks on the characters, residences, &c. of many incum- 
bents in the diocese. Further instances of Somner’s industry and learning 
will be found in pp. 10, 11, and 12, of Mr. Botfield’s work, as Orosius, 
Saxonicé, a transcript from a very ancient MS. in the Cotton. Library ; 
and Cxedmon’s Saxon Paraphrase, from a MS. in Bibl. Deuvesiana. 

A MS. is here preserved of the Register of St, Austin’s Monastery, which 
1s believed to be the /ast, the establishment having been dissolved 30 Henry 
VIII. Some few of the MS. volumes belonging to this monastic library have 
been preserved in the cathedral, of which a list is given, p. 13. A list of 
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the books formerly in this library is given by Dart, in the Appendix to his 
History of the Church of Canterbury. 

Isaaci Casauboni Ephemerides, folio, or the Diary of Isaac Casaubon, who 
came over to England in the time of James the First, and was made pre- 
bendary of this church. This MS. was written in his own hand, com- 
mencing in the 39th year of his age, in 1597: he died in 1614. Froma 
passage in this Diary we learn that Casaubon, being a layman, received 
the royal dispensation to hold this prebend. It is said that Bentley was 
indulged with the use of this interesting volume ; but why is it not printed: 
at the expense of the wealthy Chapter ? 

A beautiful MS. of Ciceronis Epistole, folio. At the beginning is this 
MS. note :—* This booke I Edmund Witherpoll found in the Lybrary off 
owre Ladyes Churche in Bulleyn the xxv day of Sept. Anno Domini 
1544.” Edmund Witherpoll it is said probably accompanied Henry VIII. 
in his expedition against Boulogne, and brought this MS. away with him. 

In English poetry there is the Stimulus Conscientiz, or Pricke of Con- 
science, by Richard Hampole (called the Hermit of Hampole) who died in 
1349, 4to. However on this subject Warton’s History of English Poetry 
should be consulted, vol. ii. p. 90 to p. 99, 8vo., with the learned note of 
the Editor, and Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica. 

There is also a volume of English Poetry in 4to, entitled “ Epigramma 
Satiron ; or, The times whistle, or a newe daunce of seven Satires, where- 
unto are annexed divers other poems comprising things naturall, morall, 
and theologicall, compiled by gent.” 

‘¢ Septem compacta cicutis 
‘+ Fistula.’’ 
The name of the compiler is in this first title erased. He announces the 
design of those seven Satires in a long Introduction. 
‘* From the Rhamnusian goddesse am I sent, 
On Sinne t’inflict deserved punishment : 
All-seeing Sunne, lend me thy searching eye, 
That I may finde and scourge impietie ; ’’ 
&e. &e. &e. 

To these Satires are added “ Certaine Poems, comprising things naturall, 
morall, and theologicall. Written by R. C. gent.” These satires, from 
various allusions in them to Marston’s Scourge of Villanie, 1598, appear 
to have been written near that period. They appear to have been 
intended for the press, but Mr. Botfield observes,—“ They might have 
been suppressed in consequence of the order towards the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, that Marston’s Pigmalion’s Image, and Certaine Satyres, Hall’s 
Satires, Snarlinge Satires, &c should be burnt, and that ‘no satyres or 
epigrams be printed hereafter.’ ”* 

The Psalms translated into English metre by Archbishop Parker, finished 
in 1557, and soon after printed. The book is extremely scarce. Strype 
says he could never see one. In Bright's sale in 1805 it fetched forty 
pounds ten shillings!! Warton thought that the work was never published, 
but that the Archbishop permitted his wife to present the book to some of 
the nobility. See his History of English Poetry, vol. iv. p. 5, where is 
some curious information on the subject. He says, “In the late Mr. 

Vest’s library there is a superb copy, once belonging to Bishop Kennet, 


* The reader may consult Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, p. 150, under R. C,—Rev, 
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who has remarked in a blank page—‘ that the archbishop permitted his 
wife Dame Margaret to present the book to some of the nobility.” A 
Dr. Lort, when chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, found in the 
library a beautiful copy of the Psalms, on the back of the title of which 
was written, “ To the right virtuose and honourable Ladye the Countesse 
of Shrewsburye, from your lovinge frende Margaret Parker.”* 

These we think are the chief curiosities in the library of this cathedral. 
There was a Dr. John Bargrave, a canon, who was a great benefactor to the 
library. He was a great traveller, and lived chiefly in Italy during Crom- 
well’s usurpation. ‘On the margins and backs of the engravings he has 
written many curious remarks from printed books and manuscripts, and has 
added several pleasant and interesting anecdotes, the fruits of his own 
observation. On the margin of the Pope’s picture in the volume Alexandri 
VIL. Pape, et Cardinalium Effigies per Joan. Jacob. de Rubeis. Rome, 1658, 
folio, he has written, ‘ This picture and all the rest following are extraor- 
dinarily like the persons, drawn and cut by excellent hands; I knowing 
them all by sight (and some by discourse) as well as I knowe any of my 
brethren the canons of Chr. Church, Canterbury.’” Dr. Bargrave’s cabinet 
of antiquities and curiosities is preserved in the library with due care. 


CARLISLE. 


“ The principal feature,” Mr. Botfield informs us, “ of this library is theo- 
logical ; ponderous folios of obsolete divinity in dark, unlettered calf, and 
smaller controversial treatises, occupying a large space upon these dusty 
shelves.” There is a Polyglott Bible of Walton, with a defective copy of 
Castell’s Lexicon; Coverdale’s Bible, with the date 1553; and the 
Catalogue mentions another old Bible, temp. Henry VIII. which was not 
found, though marked A. vi. 18; and in this brief survey was included 
all the curiosity of the library of Carlisle Cathedral. 


CHESTER. 


The few MSS., which appear of no consequence, are mentioned p. 57: 
Of the printed books there is not one that we have thought of importance 
enough particularly to mention. Mr. Botfield informs us, “ A register of the 
books borrowed from the library is kept for the use of those who frequent it ; 
but these are not numerous, for the place wears the aspect of neglect, and 
a beggarly account of empty cases disappoints the ardent inquirer for 
intellectual food ; he seeks for books, and in some presses finds only a stone.” 
A few books were given by Bishop Keene, when he removed from the 
bishoprick ; but the great book-collector, Archdeacon Wrangham, pre- 
bendary of the cathedral, disposed of his library elsewhere, and does not 
appear to have been a benefactor in any degree. 


CHICHESTER. 

This library is, as we recollect, well and conveniently lodged. It con- 
tains Walton’s Polyglott, with Castell’s Lexicon, 1657; Henry the 
Eighth’s Primer, 1545; and a beautiful large-paper copy of the Common 
Prayer printed by Bell and Barker, London, 1662, folio, the gift of the 





* Mr. Park’s note, p. 11, to Warton’s text, should be read and considered on the 
subject of this version, over which some doubt still seems to hang.—Rev. 


Gent. Maa. VoL. XXXII. 
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Rev. Thomas Baker ; also the “‘ Sealed Copy” of the Common Prayer of 
the same date, so called from its containing the original letters patent of 
Charles the Second upon vellum, for “lodging a corrected and authentic 
copy of the Common Prayer Book in this cathedral—N. B. The great 
seal attached to these patents is preserved in the Chapter House. This 
interesting relic is unpretendingly attired in dark calf."—We are not able 
to extract from Mr. Botfield’s catalogue any other books of rarity or 
curiosity, and there appear to be no manuscripts. 


LIBRARY OF DURHAM. 


We may expect from this noble foundation, and from its being at the 
present time the most learned chapter under the most learned Bishop in 
England, to meet with a collection of books corresponding to the munificence 
of the prelates, the richness of the endowments, and the intelligence of the 
prebendaries. The library consists of between 7,000 and 8,000 volumes, 
of which 520 are in MS. Three catalogues of the printed books exist, 
among which are— 

Coverdale’s Bible, 1535. It wants the title and the two leaves of 
prefatory matter, beginning with the last leaf of the prologue. It is also 
defective in all the leaves of the Revelations which follow signature T. T. 
iii. The three last leaves are much torn, but the book is sound in the 
middle. It has by mistake been lettered Grafton’s Bible, 1541. 

Matthew’s Bible (imperfect) 1549 ; reprinted from the edition of 1537. 

Bishop’s Bible (2nd ed.) 1572 ; by Richard Jugge, with a double version 
of the Psalms. 

Walton’s Polyglott, 1655—1657, with Castell’s Lexicon; and the 
Plantin Polyglott, 1569—72, wanting one volume. 

Latin Bible, Venice, 1484, by Herbert de Selgenstat, in double columns 
of small Gothic character, 4to. “bound in red morocco, with a cover, 
originally appertaining unto John Cade, whose illustrative propensities are 
displayed by a coloured representation of the Virgin pasted on the back of 
the first leaf of this book. The passion of this defunct collector for illus- 
trating books is said to have been so strong as to have led to the expansion 
of his copy of Dugdale’s works to no léss than a hundred volumes.” 

Acta Sanctorum, 52 folio volumes (entire series). 

Among the rare classics are,— 

1. Tacitus, ed. Spira, without date, supposed 1470. Vindelin de Spira. 

2. Livy, ed. Spira, 1470. Vindelin de Spira. 

3. Strabo, Latin version of, 1472. Vindelin de Spira. 

4. Herodotus, Latin version of, 1474. Jacobum RKubeum. 

A small thick volume, 4to., containing three treatises from the press of 
Caxton and two from that of Wynkyn de Worde.* 

1. Orologium Sapientiz. (This wants three sheets out \ 

of twelve.) 

2. “ The vii Proffittes of Tribulacyon.” (Defective.) > Caxton. 
3. The Holy Rule of St. Benet, &c. (First two \ 


leaves wanting.) 








: The contents of this volume are given by Dr. Dibdin in his Bibliogr. Decam. 
vol. ‘iii. p. 422, 
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4. Of the four last things, Death, Judgment, Hell, ) 
Heaven. Translated from the French by Antony 
Earl Rivers, &e. (Title defective.) This book is 
generally known by the woodcut subscribed “ Me- 


morare Novissima.” 


5. The Rote or Myrrour of Consolation and Comforte. 
Gothic character. (Latter half wanting.) One of the 


| W. de Worde. 








rarest productions of this early press. 

“ Lydgate’s Bocace,” by R. Tottel; without date, bound up with Gower's 
Confessio Amantis. Berthelet, 1554. 

Budeus de Asse, fol. 1508. Tonstall’s own copy, “ Sum Tonstalli,” 
being the very book he used in composing his treatise “ De Arte Suppu- 
tandi,” and containing his MS. notes. (Imperfect.) 

A copy of the celebrated French Testament by the Theologians of 
Louvain, in which “ The Mass ” is interpolated in Acts xiii. and “ Purga- 
tory” in 1 Cor. iii. Printed at Bordeaux, 1686. 

Lyndewode’s Provinciale, with the date of mccccxxx11I instead of 
1483, the numeral 1 having lapsed through the carelessness of the printer, 





as in the Decor Puellarum of Nicolas Jenson. 


Mr. Botfield says,— 


‘“*The 520 MSS. in this collection are 
all which remain of that ancient library 
whose foundation is coeval with that of 
the cathedral itself, and whose treasures 
were augmented with the power and in- 
fluence of the church of Durham. ..... 
Upon the suppression of the monasteries 
whose revenues were under 200/. a year, 


by the 27th of Henry the Eighth, many 
of the books which belonged to the church 
of Durham were removed by royal com- 
mand, and are now to be found in the 
British Museum. The most valuable of 
these ‘spolia opima,’ appears to have 
been St. Cuthbert’s copy of the Gospels, 
now in that vast repository.” 


There are two ancient catalogues of the MSS. in this library, one of 
which was compiled in 1391, continued in 1395, and concluded in 1416, 
with a note at the end, of a few books sent in 1422 to Stamford for the 
use of the Cell there. “Its contents are extremely interesting, as showing 
in what the literature of that period consisted, and affording abundant evi- 
dence of the interchange of information which then subsisted not only between 
Durham and its dependent cells, but also between that place and Oxford, 
and other seats of learning.” Among the MSS. appears an Evangelista- 
rium, in the handwriting of the Venerable Bede; and also a Psalterium 
“ ipsius Venerabilis Bede manu.” The reader should turn to the account 
given of this curious document by the librarian and compiler of the cata- 
logue, Thomas Rud, who was also a scholar of considerable acuteness and 
attainment.* With the mention that there are also a few classical MSS. 
in this library { (as may be seen at p. 119), we must now reluctantly bid 
it farewell: and proceed to that of 


ELY, 
which -possesses— 
Walton’s Polyglott, with Castell’s Lexicon. 
Fructus Temporum, with the Chronycles of Englonde. By Wynkyn 
de Worde. 1520. folio. 
The collection, to use the words of the author, is chiefly of a theological 





Felio, 1825. 


+ Mr. Botfield refers to a collation of the Suetonius, c. iii. 18, by Mr. Rud, in 
Classical Journal, vol. ix. pp. 143, 386. 
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character, containing also many valuable historical works, particularly such 
as relate to English history, and a fair proportion of Classics, “ though 
the fastidious bibliomaniac will look here in vain for any editiones prin- 
cipes, or for any other of the earlier efforts of the press.” 


LIBRARY OF EXETER. 


Of the curious and ancient MSS. in this library Mr. Botfield has given 
a copy of the catalogue of them made by the librarian, Mr. R. Barnes, in 
1811, taken from Dean Lyttelton’s and Mr. White’s Memoranda. Most of 
these MSS. are written on vellum, retaining their old coverings of wood 
or parchment, and some are adorned with elegant illustrations. The five 
following are contained in one single volume, which the late learned Mr. 
Petrie esteemed among the most important in the collection. 





1. ‘* Genealogia Reg’ Angl’ et de Gul’ 5. 


Bastardo, et cet’ Regibus Angl’ succe- 
dentibus. 

2. ‘* Dares Phrygius de Historia Tro- 
janorum. 

3. ‘ Historia Britonum translata é¢ Bri- 
tannic lingua in Latinam. 

4. ‘‘ Henrici Archdiaconi de Hunting- 
don Historia Anglorum. 


‘¢ Historia Ricardi dicti sine timore 
ducis Normanniz, et cet’ duc’ succ’. 
* * * 

‘¢ Exceeding these documents both in 
antiquity and importance, the venerable, 
and undoubtedly original transcript of the 
Domesday Book relating to the counties 
of Cornwall, Somerset, and Devon, de- 
mands attention.’’ 





The general survey was taken locally, and of the original inquisition so 
made no copies are believed to exist. Three scribes appear to have been 
employed in the transcription of this ancient record, in which entries are 
invariably made of the stock of deer, sheep, oven, &c. upon the lands 
described. These particulars are omitted in the Exchequer Domesday ; 
and, as this minute enumeration could only have resulted from an actual 
survey, “ this portion of the Domesday Book,” Mr. Botfield says, “ may 
boast of at least as high antiquity as the entire record deposited in the 
archives of the Exchequer in London.” A curious anecdote is mentioned 
with regard to this manuscript, that when Mr. Barnes was arranging the 
fasciculi of it he observed at p. 233 a single leaf abstracted. Subsequent 
to this Mr. Trevelyan called to see the Domesday, and on the book being 
opened produced from his pocket a leaf which exactly supplied the previous 
hiatus in the record. This leaf came into Mr. Trevelyan’s possession by 
descent from his ancestor, Dean Willoughby, who was Dean of Exeter in 
the time of Henry the Eighth, and who probably abstracted it. Thus 
a leaf lost in the time of the Reformation was restored in our own, 
rendering perfect this curious document of our early history. This 
book is very thick, measuring ten inches and a half by six and a half, and 
has the appearance of a small folio volume.* The character of the library 
is chiefly theological, but it has some respectable classics and curious 
volumes relating to the history of England. 


LIBRARY OF GLOUCESTER. 


This library contains much obsolete law and divinity. It has, however, 
some good books—as Walton's Polyglott, with Castell’s Lexicon; Henry 
the Eighth’s Bible, 1536 ; and Tyndale’s, 1549 ; and Bartholomeus de Pro- 








* The whole of this volume, transcribed by Mr. Ralph Barnes, was published under 
the authority of the Commissioners of Public Records, 
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prietatibus Rerum, 1460. The account of the whole occupies twelve pages 
of Mr. Botfield’s volume ; but we find nothing that calls for particular 
attention. 


HEREFORD LIBRARY. 


This library, we are told, has been happily preserved in its original 
state, affording a most excellent specimen of a genuine monastic library. 
One of the most important MSS. is a copy of Wickliffe’s Bible, folio, 
imperfect at the beginning of Genesis and the end of the Apocalypse, 
written on vellum. There are also,— 

1. MS. of the Biblia Latina of Jerome, vellum, with illuminations, the 
gift of Stephen Boughton. 

2. Decreta Gratiani (illuminated). 

3. Epistle of St. Paul, ancient MS. written in Roman character, with 
the inscription, “ Liber Sancta Guthlaci de prioratu Herefordie.” 

There are also other MSS. of various portions of the Bible, and Homi- 
lies by several of the fathers. 

There are a few MSS. of the classical authors. These MSS. form the 
ancient portion of the Hereford Cathedral library. They are all chained 
to the shelves, and they fill nine leaves at the end of the folio volume of 
the great catalogue. Among the printed books are the 

1. Legenda Aurea,—the Golden Legende of Caxton ; but this specimen 
of the early press is unfortunately defective. 

2. An early Terence, in a rude Roman type, without any distinction of 
verses, or name of printer, place, or date. 

3. Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1495. 

4, Lyndewode, Provinciale, in Gothic letter, 1433 (1483). 

5. Nonius Marcellus, printed by Nicolas Jenson. Venice, 1476, 

There are alsothe Walton and Plantin Polyglotts ; and Mr. Botfield also 
mentions an old Saxon Map of the World. Jerusalem is its centre ; and 
the names of the places are indicated in black letter, inserted subsequently 
to the original Saxon characters. At the corner of the map: “ Exiit 
edictii ab Augusto Cesare ut describeretur hic universus orbis ”—signed by 
“Richard de Haldingham ” and “e de lafford.” A copy of this map has 
been made by direction of the Royal Society. 


LIBRARY OF LAMBETH PALACE. 


This venerable and magnificent collection of books occupies, in the 
account of its contents, seventy pages of Mr. Botfield’s book, and indeed 
it is so rich in its multifarious stores of literature, both manuscript and 
printed, that all we can do in our confined space is to point out a very few 
of what we consider the leading articles of curiosity. 

1. Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, with the dedication to Anne Boleyn; want- 
ing the title and map. 

2. Ditto, dedicated to Queen Jane Seymour, belonging to the edition 
1536 ; wanting the title and the whole of the New Testament. 

3. Bible by Thomas Matthew, 1537. (See a‘ curious account of the 
forgery committed on this identical copy by one Thornton, who erased the 
date, substituting 1520, and altering “ Paul the Servaunt” to “ Paul an 
Kneawe,” selling it to the Duke of Lauderdale for seventeen guineas ; vide 
p- 194.) 
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4. Cranmer’s Bible, 1539;* ditto, 1540; and others of the older 
editions, see list, pp. 194—197. 

5. Tyndale’s New Testament. 1536. 12mo. 

6. Ditto St. Matthew. 1538. 16mo. Printed abroad. 

7. New Testament, by Myles Coverdale. 1549. 12mo. 

8. The first Fourteen Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, translated 
into English metre by Christopher Tye, with Musical Notes. 1553. 12mo. 
This little volume was presented to the library by Sir John Hawkins in 
1777. It is described as very rare and curious. It is printed in black 
letter, but some leaves are supplied in manuscript. It is dedicated to King 
Edward the Sixth. The preface is metrical and begins thus :-— 

“* Consydrynge well, most godly kyng, 
The zeale and perfect love 


Your Grace doth beare to eche good thyng 
That geven is from above, &c.’’ 


9. The Genevan New Testament. 1557. 12mo. The first edition of 
the Genevan version, and the first in which the verses are distinguished. 
Printed in small Roman character. Translated by William Whittingham. 
Printed by Conrade Badius. 

10. The Psalter in Metre, &c. 1561. 4to. This volume is usually 
attributed to Archbishop Parker, and its rarity is so great that it was 
generally maintained that the book was not printed for sale. (See account 
of the Canterbury Library, p. 120.) Copies are in the Bodleian and other 
College libraries. 

Of portions of the Hebrew Scriptures there are two very interesting 
specimens. 

1. Pentateuchus Hebraicé, Neapoli, 1491. fclio. 

2. Prophetz Priores, cum Commentario Kimchi, 1485. 

Both of these volumes have been described by De Rossi, Ann. Heb. 
Typ. p. 52 and p. 60. 

There is also a large-paper copy of Walton’s Polyglott, with the dedi- 
cation to Charles the Second, 1657. 

There are many Romish breviaries of early date in the library, and 
several missals, but none so early as the fifteenth century. The theological 
department is, as might be expected, very extensive. 

Among the miscellaneous books of curiosity are,— 

1. Parker de Ant. Eccles. Britan. Ist ed. 1572, filled with notes in the 
handwriting of John Parker, the archbishop’s son, and containing several 
ancient deeds. ‘This book was missing from 1720 to 1757, when Trevor 
Bishop of Durham had the good fortune to recover it. 

2. Translation from this edition of the Lives of LXX. Archbishops 
of Canterbury, 1572, 12mo. made, according to Hearne, by John Josselin, 
with marginal notes by some Puritan. Hearne says, “ It is a very great 
rarity.” 





* Dr. Dibdin says, “I have read about Strype in the Life of Cranmer, p. 59, 63, 
444; Lewis, on the History of English Bibles, p. 122—137; Johnson, in do. p. 33, 42; 
and Herbert, in Typograph. Antiq. vol. I. p. 513, have written concerning the 
biblical labours of Archbishop Cranmer, but the accurate conclusion to be drawn 
about the publication which goes under the name of Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, is 
not quite so clear as bibliographers may imagine.’’—See Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 328. 
There is a copy on vellum in St. John’s Coll. Camb. and another in the British Mu- 
seum.—ReEv. 
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Among the MSS. in the Record Chamber Mr. Botfield found with 
delight— 

Cicero’s Offices, on vellum, by Fust and Schoeffer, 1466. The second 
edition printed at Mayence. 

This volume appears to have been classed among the MSS. from the 
resemblance of its type to the writing of the middle ages. 

The Dictes and Sayinges of Philosophers, translated out of Frenshe by 
Antoine Erle of Ryvyers, Westmestre, 1477. Caxton. This rare volume 
is perfect. (See description of it and others bound with it, p. 245.) 

The Cronycles of Englond, 1480. Caxton. Imperfect. (See account 
of a curious MS. of Caxton’s Chronicle in the library of Lambeth, p. 
246, note.) 

Liber Festivalis ; or, Directions for keeping Feasts all the Year, 1483. 
Caxton. Folio, Ist ed. 

Gower, John, Confessio Amantis. Caxton. 1483 for 1493, folio, 
Ist ed. Is of extreme rarity in such fine condition. 

Speculum Vite Christi, &c. Folio, no date. Caxton. Ornamented 
with grotesque woodcuts. This copy is large and perfect, in the original 
binding, “ affording a beautiful example of the Caxtonian press.” 

Dives et Pauper. Lond. Pynson, 1493, folio. ‘“ This compendious 
exposition of the Commandments is the first book known to have been 
printed by Pynson with a date.” (Imperfect at beginning.) 

A French Translation of La Dance Macabre, on vellum, in the Gothic 
types of A. Verard or Guyot Marchand, with thirty-five illustrations. 

Booke of Christian Prayers, 1569, 4to. Lond. Printed by John Daye, 
with portrait of Queen Elizabeth, with designs by the best masters, and 
Dance of Death, after Holbein, coloured. The present was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s own copy, and afterwards in the possession of Queen Anne. 

The Works of King Charles the First, 1672, folio, with the following 

MS. note :—* This being seized on board an English ship, was delivered 
by order of the Inquisition of Lisbon to some of the English priests, to be 
perused and corrected according to the rules of the Index Expurgatorius. 
Thus corrected, it was given to Barnaby Crafford, English merchant there, 
and by him it was given to me, the English preacher resident there, in 
1670 ; and by me, as I then received it, to the library at Lambeth, to be 
there preserved.—Ita testor, ZAcu. CRapock.—Nov. 1. 1678.” 
‘This volume, as we are informed, fully corroborates the interesting ac- 
count here given, being disfigured throughout by rapid strokes of the pen 
through the monarch’s prayers, and, at every expression relating to the 
advancement of the Protestant religion, displaying inquisitorial criticism in 
its full vigour to the inquiring eyes of the nineteenth century. 

Since the foregoing pages were written, Mr. Botfield mentions that a 
list of some of the early printed books in the Lambeth Library, by the Rev. 
S. R. Maitland, London, 1843, pp. 464, has been privately printed ; and has 
been followed by the publication of an Index of such English books printed 
before 1600 as are now in the library, by the same gentleman, 1845, pp. 
120, 8vo. 


LIBRARY OF LICHFIELD. 


This library was munificently endowed by Frances, Countess of Somerset. 
Its prime ornament is the “ Gospel book of St. Chad.” It is written in 
Latin on vellum. “Its scription is of very high antiquity, and the 
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uncial letters and other ornaments of the volume alike attest this fact.” 
Itis lettered “ Evangelia Sancti Ceadde. pccxx.” This date, though con- 
jectural, is probably near the mark.* Mr. Nares says of it— 

‘¢ Tradition reports it to have been the round and fair, having a strong affinity to 
hand-writing of St. Gildas, but, when it is the Saxon letters, and the Saxon words 
observed that it abounds with gross errors and names occurring in the margins plainly 
both in orthography and grammar, it be- shew that the book had been much in use 
comes impossible to believe it the work of for administering oaths under the govern - 
any learned scribe. The characters are ment of that people.” 

A beautiful manuscript of Chaucer on vellum. (Imperfect.) 

Many of the manuscripts were in the old Monastic library, others were 
part of the bequest of the Countess of Somerset 1672. An old borrowing 
book, used by Samuel Johnson in 1774, is preserved among the manuscripts. 

The gem of this collection is Caxton’s History of King Arthur, folio, 
1485. This is one of the rarest of Caxton’s productions: a perfect copy 
is at Lord Jersey’s at Osterley, formerly in the Harleian, which is the only 
other copy known. The present copy is imperfect at beginning and end. 

Cranmer’s Byble, 1540, folio, the oldest in this library. 

Walter’s Polyglott, 1657, with Castell’s Lexicon, and the Plantin 
Polyglott. 1569. 5 vols. folio. 

The other books, in miscellaneous departments of literature, have 
nothing to recommend them to the particular attention of our readers. 


LIBRARY OF LINCOLN. 

Latin Bibles, psalters, glosses, and postille, upon vellum and on paper, 
form the principal features of the MS. library. 

The most curious and valuable MS. is a volume on paper of Old English 
Romances, of the date of 1430-40, collected by Robert de Thornton, who 
was Archdeacon of Bedford in 1450, and lies buried in Lincoln Cathedral. 
Mr. Botfield says, in turning to the father of the English press, he found 
the following entries :— 

Caxton, Chronicle and Description of Britaine, 1480, folio. 

Scala Perfectionis, 1494, folio. 

Chesse Play, 1474, folio. 

Cato, 1483, folio. 

Quere. Dictes and Sayinges of Philosophers, 1500. 

Reynard the Fox, 4to. 

Trans. of Hist. of Jason, 1481, 4to. 

On inquiry for these valuable tomes, the answer of the librarian was, 
“ that the dean and chapter thought it expedient to sel/ all the Caxtons 
and other early prints, and to replace them with more modern works of 
which they stood in need,” &c. 

Mr. Botfield then gives a list of those sold, which contains nothing of any 
rarity or value ; but, besides the above, some books were purchased by Dr. 
Dibdin, and these books were the choicest treasures of the collection Dean 
Honeywood left to the library. The flowers thus taken from the unsuspecting 
hands of the Dean and Chapter, and transferred into the paws of the reverend 
doctor, were collected by him into “ The Lincolne Nosegay,” and then sold to 
himwho would give the most. for them. They form nineteen separate articles 
of the greatest rarity, which Mr. Botfield has given from the original sale 
catalogue ; but we should like to have known what was the sum the rever- 





* We are referred to Hickes’ Thes. Septentrionalis, II. 289. 
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end broker paid for his bargain, and what in return he charged his cus- 
tomers. 

The library is rich in Bibles, possessing Coverdale’s, 1537 ; Tyndale and 
Coverdale, 1537; Cranmer, 1540; Do. 1549; Matthew's, 1549; Tyn- 
dale’s, 1549, 12mo.; The Bishop’s Bible, 1578; Genevan Bible, 1597 ; 
&c. We also find in it, the Dialogus Creaturarum, printed by Gerard 
de Leeu at Gouda, 1480. See the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vi. p. 120, 
and Mr. Botfield’s remarks. 


LIBRARY OF ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


Among the manuscripts in this library is a curious volume containing 
the rules and ceremonies of the monastery of Syon at Isleworth, founded 
by Henry V. in 1414. 

The chief ornament of the collection is a large-paper copy of Walton’s 
Polyglott and Castell’s Lexicon. Upon large paper this book is of the 
greatest rarity. Mr. Botfield, however, mentions one as existing at Salis- 
bury, one at Lambeth, the presentation copy to Charles the Second in the 
British Museum, and another at St. John’s Coll. Camb. The Lexicon is 
rarer than the Bible, as three hundred copies were burnt in the fire of 
London. 

First edition of the New Testament by Tyndale. Antwerp. 12mo. 1526. 
Imperfect. See an interesting note by Mr. Botfield, p. 302, on the subject 
of this rare and interesting volume. 

The second edition of the New Testament. By Tyndale. }2mo, 1534. 
Imperfect. 

The third and last of Tyndale’s edition of the New Testament. Im- 
perfect. 

Coverdale’s Bible. 1537. Folio; and Coverdale’s New Testament in 
Latin and English. 2ded. 4to. 1538. 

Cranmer’s Great Bible. 1539. Folio. And many others too numerous 
for us to mention ; but see pp. 307—9. 

There are also some detached portions of the sacred writings of early 
date, and very curious, beginning with— 

The fruytful Sayinges of Davide in the Seven Penitential Psalms. By 
Bishop Fysher. Wynkyn de Worde. 1508. 4to. 

There is also a copy of the Nov. Test. Grec. with MS. Notes and 
Various Readings. By A. T. Mangey. In 3 vols. folio. Given by his son, 
one of the Prebendaries, 1780.—And now we close our brief account of 
the Bibliotheca Ecclesize Cathedralis Sancti Pauli. 


LIBRARY OF NORWICH. 

The greater portion of the existing collection has been presented to the 
library by the late Frank Sayers, M.D. who resided at Norwich, and 
distinguished himself by his love of literature, and by the publication of some 
volumes of prose and poetry, both of merit. There are no Caxtons here, 
but there is an edition of Boetius de Disciplina Scholarium. Impress. 
Daventria per me Jacobum de Breda. 1496. 

The only MS. in the library is one of the Psychomachia of Prudentius, 
with delicate illuminations, probably of the fifteenth century. 

In English literature it contains,— 

The portion relating to the Arms and Blazon of the reprint of the 
Book of St. Alban’s published by Wynkyn de Worde. 1496. 4to. 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XXXII. S 
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The Works of Chaucer. Lond. By Bishop. 1597-8. folio. In the 
black letter of Adam Islip. 

The Pylgrimage of Perfection. Lond. 1526. 8vo. In the Gothic character. 

It also has Walton’s Polyglott and The Bishop’s Bible. 


LIBRARY OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


The account of this library extends from p. 348 to p. 368, including a 
large miscellaneous collection of books in most departments of literature 
and science, but no works of particular rarity or splendour, nor any 
works from the early press of this or of foreign countries. The depart- 
ment of theology is said to be of considerable value. 


LIBRARY OF PETERBOROUGH. 


This library possesses, — 

Walton’s Polyglott and Castell’s Lexicon. 

The English Versions of the Bible of 1540, 1551, 1578, 1599. folio. 

Missale Romanum. Antw. 1686. Plantin, cum figuris pulcherrimis. 
A noble volume. 

The Nuremburg Chronicle, 1493 ; to which it is said Dr. Dibdin de- 
voted sixteen pages of the Spencer Catalogue. 

St. Alban’s Chronicle. Wynkyn de Worde. 1520. 

A large-paper copy of Sparke’s Hist. S. Coenobii Burgensis Scriptores, 
Lond. 1723; and a copy of Gunter’s Peterborough Cathedral, enriched 
with the MS. notes of Bishop Kennett, are taken under the especial 
protection of the dean and chapter. 

There is but a small account of English poesy, including Heywood’s 
Spider and Flie, 1536 ; Churchyard’s Challenge; Vision of Pierce Plow- 
man ; and Puttenham’s Art of English Poetry, 4to. 1589. 

Mr. Botfield directs attention to a specimen of a printer little known, 
being the Provinciale of Lyndewode, by Andree Brocard. 1597, folio. 
Gothic letters. 

A few MSS. the remains of the monastic library, are still to be found 
on the shelves, among which is the Bible, finely illuminated, and the Four 
Gospels, by Clement of Lanthony, in 4to. 

Gunton’s Catalogue, in his History of the Church of Peterburgh, 1686, 
folio, shows the value and extent of the monastic library of Peterborough 
in its original form ; but Leland’s notice of the library in his Collectanea 
is said either to be very imperfect or it must have lost many of its books 
previous to his visitation, as he enumerates only fifteen books. 


LIBRARY OF RIPON MINSTER. 


The first book to be mentioned is one of almost unparalleled rarity— 
“ The Book for Travellers.” This book is in French and English, printed 
in double columns of the smaller Gothic type employed by Caxton, but 
without date, place, or printer’s name. Complete in 25 leaves, folio, quite 
fresh and sound. 

* Boecius de Consolatione Philosophie.” Caxton. Extremely rare. In 
the same type as the Dictes and Sayinges and other works of that printer, 
but it has no date, place, or name. The Peroration of Caxton may be 
seen in the Typogr. Antiq. of Dibdin, vol, i. p. 303. This copy wants leaf 
75, supplied by MS. 

“Magna Charta,” in small Gothic letter, by Wynkyn de Worde. 
Pynson. 1514. Lond. 
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“ The Castle of Knowledge,” by Reginalde Wolfe. Lond. 1556. 4to. 

There are three specimens of the press of Binnemann, and “ An Ex- 
posicion of the Termes of the Lawes,” by Richard Tottel. 1567. 18mo. 

Of the productions of the foreign presses are “The Cronycles of the 
Londe of Englonde,” by Gerard de Leeu. Antw. 1493, folio,—of which a 
full description occurs in Biblioth. Spencer. iv. 229. It is observed by 
Dr. Dibdin as strange that the compiler of the Magliabecchian Catalogue 
should have regarded this as the first book printed in the English language. 


LIBRARY OF ROCHESTER. 

Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, folio. Perfect except the title and map. (The 
binder has lettered this “ Holy Bible, 1629.”) 

The Byble in Englyshe, by Rychard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
1539, folio. “There are some curious documents,” says Mr. Botfield, 
“in the State Paper Office relating to this Bible, wherein the copies upon 
vellum, taken off for Henry the Eighth, and now in the British Museum 
(April 1540), and for the Lord Keeper Cromwell, now at St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. (April 1539), are mentioned.” 

Cranmer’s Bible, by Richard Jugge, 1568, folio. ( Perfect.) 

The Holy Bible, by Christopher Barker, 1584. (Imperfect.) 

The Complutensian Polyglott, 1517, in 6 vols. folio. ‘Few of our 
ecclesiastical foundations are endowed with a copy of this important work, 
though nearly all of them possess the Polyglott of Walton, which in the 
present instance stands beside its elder brother.” * 

Missale ad Usum Ecclesie Sarisburiensis, 1534, folio. Of this inte- 
resting volume see the account of the author, p. 395, who mentions that 
the colophon informs us “that this, like many other of the earlier service 
books of the English Church, was the production of a foreign press.” 

The character of this library is chiefly theological, and its interest centres 
in those impressions of the sacred Scriptures and Church Service books 
which Mr. Botfield has carefully described. 


LIBRARY OF SALISBURY. 


The oldest portion of this library contains numerous MSS. including 
some illuminated missals, among which the “ Missale ad usum insignis et 
preclare ecclesie Sarum” occurs. Among the rarest MSS. are Justi- 
tiniani Institutiones Juris Civilis ; Galfridi Monumetensis Historia, a 
valuable inedited MS. of the eleventh century ; and the Gregorian Liturgy 
in the Saxon tongue. The copy of Caxton’s Golden Legend is imperfect, 
both at the beginning and end. We must refer to Mr. Botfield’s work 
(p. 406—9) for an account of “ Two Church Service books of Salisbury 
use, but of uncommon occurrence,” 1527 and 1528, both in folio. The 
library possesses Walton’s Polyglott and the Bible of 1539, wanting the 
title. There is nothing else that falls within our plan to mention, but that 
there are many volumes which belonged to Izaak Walton, and which were 


* At the Macarty sale, this copy of the Polyglott Bible on vel/um was sold for 640J. 
to Mr. Hibbert. This copy had been in the Pinelli library: a second vellum copy is 
reported to be in the Vatican library; and a third in that of the Escurial. When the 
printer, Arnold Brocarius, had finished the work, he delivered the last volume into 
the hands of his patron, Cardinal Ximenes, who said, ‘‘ I render thanks to thee, O God, 
that thou hast protracted my life to the completion of these Jiblical labours.’’ The 
Cardinal died the same year, not many weeks afterwards.—Rev. 
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probably presented to the library by his son, Twenty of the volumes bear 
his autograph, a list of which may be seen in Nicolas’s Life of Walton, 
p. elv. 


LIBRARY OF WELLS. 


Walton’s Polyglott, with the Republican preface, ruled with red lines, 
bound in blue morocco, a very fine set. “E dono Thome Hole, Eccl. 
Wellensis Cancellarii et Canonici.” The rings by which the chains were 
formerly fastened still remain. There are also Castell’s Lexicon and the 
Plantin Polyglott, in 8 volumes folio. 

A beautiful copy of the Aldine Aristotle, in 5 volumes, in four of which 
is pasted the autograph of Erasmus, “Sum Erasmi Roterodami.” In the 
third volume, just beneath the autograph, the following distich is to be 
read— 

‘« Heee ego dona dedi Wellensi Bibliothece 
Turnerus nomen cui Gulielmus erat.”’ 


A large proportion of this library is theological, and no less than thirteen 
pages of the catalogue are occupied by tracts.on the Popish controversy. 


LIBRARY OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMINSTER. 


Though within these sacred precincts Caxton erected his press, yet seeing 
“that a prophet has no honour in his own country,” the only specimen of 
our earliest printer here preserved is a single leaf inserted at the end of 
Pynson’s Dives et Pauper, 1493, whose authority has been thus attested, 
“‘ This appears to be a leaf from Caxton’s Chronicle, 1480. T. F. Dibdin.” 

This library now consists of 11,000 volumes, but was formerly much 
more extensive, for many works found in the o/d Catalogue do not appear 
in the new ; but it possesses— 

The Three Polyglott Bibles of 1515, 1572, 1657—the Complutensian,* 
Montani, and Walton ; also Cranmer’s Bible, 1540, the first and second 
editions of the Bishop’s, or Parker’s, 1568 and 1572, and that of 1551 folio. 

There is also a valuable collection of church music; and here is pre- 
served the missal of Nicolas Litlington, Abbot of Westminster in 1362; 
together with the Pupilla Oculi of John de Burgh, a work of which every 
priest possessed a copy. Among the early classics are Aristides, Florentie, 
1517, fol.; Lucian, of the same year and place: both of the Junta press ; 
and a few others not deserving particular notice. Of the early monastic 
library, Mr. Botfield mentions “a copy of the works of St. Ambrose, 
written in a fine Gothic hand, in double columns, on vellum. This vene- 
rable MS. is quite perfect, and retains its original binding of calf, folio.” 
The book however of the greatest rarity and value in this library is one of 
those few printed at Oxford during the fifteenth century, and is printed 
on vellum. It is the only copy which has been discovered of this nature. 
Its title is,—“ Johannes Latteburius In threnos Jeremie, Capitulis exv. 
folio, Oxonii, Anno d’ni 1482, ultima die mensis Julii.”. The book con- 
sists of 290 leaves ; each page contains two columns, and each column 





* Count Macarty’s copy of Ximenes’ Polyglott on vellum sold for the sum of 483/. 
It is called “ Exemplar integerrimum et splendidissimum.’’ See the Pinélli Sale Cat. 
No. 4909. It may be mentioned as a curious fact, that during the bombardment of 
Lyons, a cannon-shot tore open the very vitals of one of the volumes of the Spira 
Livy upon vellum, 1470, which belonged to the public library there. Mr, James Ed- 
wards saw the volume, See Bibl, Decameron, i. p. 169,—Rev. 
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40 lines. The type is Gothic. On the first leaf is written,—Liber d’n’s 
Thome Sackomb. 1563.” ‘ Ex emptione d’ni Joannis Avyngton Monachi 
nec no scholaris et baccalaurei Ecclesie Cathedralis Sancti Swythuni 
Wyntonie, et nunc sacre Theologie Professor.” For further particulars of 
this volume we refer to Mr. Botfield’s work, pp. 462 and 463. He says,— 
‘« Its actual inspection amply rewarded me for the labour of analysing the 
contents of this extensive collection.” 


LIBRARY OF WINCHESTER. 


This library was the bequest of Bishop Morley, who caused the books 
to be removed from his palace of Wolvesey to their present situation. 

Among the MSS. is the Latin Vulgate, in three volumes, folio, in the 
Roman character, by an English hand, with large and fine illuminations on 
pure vellum: well bound at the expense of the late learned Dean Ren- 
nell. The names of a few other MSS. may be found in p. 468. Of 
Bibles, there are those of Coverdale and Cranmer’, both imperfect. The 
Doway Bible, 1635, 3 vols.; Barker and Bill’s Bible, 1640, folio; and 
Walton’s Polyglott, with Castell’s Lexicon, 1657 and 1669 ; Nova Legenda 
Anglie, per Wynkyn de Worde. Lond. 1516, folio, perfect, with the large 
woodcut at the beginning, but wormed throughout. “ Perhaps,” says Mr. 
Botfield, “the most valuable and interesting treasure preserved in this 
library is the original charter granted by Henry the Eighth to the cathe- 
dral church of Winchester, upon vellum, and beautifully illuminated.” 


LIBRARY OF YORK MINSTER. 


Among the manuscripts are two of Cicero, collated by Hearne for the 
Oxford edition, but the gem of the collection is said to be “the vellum 
copy of the second edition of the New Testament, by Erasmus, Basle, 1519, 
2 vols. folio.” Mr. Botfield enters into a particular description of “these 
precious tomes.” pp. 504—506. 

Then follow the two scarce metrical pieces (now reprinted) “ The Chorle 
and the Birde,” and “ The hors, the shepe, and the ghoos,” 4to. by Caxton, 
in Gothic type. Some translations from Cicero from the press of Caxton 
are called (in MS. title) Cicero on Honour ; the second, Tullyus de Senec- 
tute ; the third, Tullius de Amicitia: a fuller account of these may be 
found at pp. 506, 507. 

Another Caxton was to be found in “The Booke of the Fayttes of 
Armes and of Chyvalrye, which Christine of Pyse drew out of Vegetius 
de re militari.”. This work, written in French, was delivered to Caxton by 
Henry the Seventh, who desired him to translate and print it, which he 
did “in Juyll” 1489. (Imperfect.) 

The Ordynary of Chrysten Men. Wynkyn de Worde. 1506. 4to. 
(Not quite perfect.) 

Higden’s Polychronicon, by John Trevisa. 1527. folio. 

Dives et Pauper, by Pynson. 1537. 4to. 

There are some valuable Rituals in this library, v. p. 520. The only 
classical MS. is Cicero, Rhetoricorum ad Herennium, and scarcely any 
first editions of the classics. This library derives its chief treasures from 
the bequest of Bishop Matthews, subsequently enriched by Dr. Fother- 
gill’s library, and lastly by additions made by the widow of the Rey. 
William Burge, LL.D. the friend of Mason the poet. 
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LIBRARY OF WINDSOR. 


Among the typographical curiosities of this library are— ® 

The Image or Mirrour of the World, by William Caxton, 1480— 
wanting all the 97th leaf. 

Boetius de Consol. Philosophie. J. de Westphalia, Louvain, 1487. folio. 

Gower’s Confessio Amantis, by Berthelet. 1554. folio. 

Legenda Aurea, 1496. folio. 

There are also Walton’s and the Plantin Polyglotts, the Bible of 1611, 
and the Doway Bible of 1619. 


LIBRARY OF WORCESTER. 


Of manuscripts in this library Mr. Botfield saw none with the exception of 
one tattered folio missal ; and the oldest printed books were the Biblia Latina 
Vulgata. Ven. 1478, and the Nuremberg Chronicle without a title. “ Let 
any one,” says Mr. Botfield, “ who wishes for a particular account of this 
remarkable specimen of Koberger’s press read the sixteen pages relating 
to this book in the Spencer Catalogue, and I will only add that the volume 
under description retains but little of its pristine beauty.” The earliest 
classic author was the Juvenal, Rome, 1474, Comm. Calderinus. “ With 
these three exceptions the bibliographer will seek in vain for any pro- 
ductions of the fifteenth century within these walls, without the consolation 
of finding any books printed upon vellum.” We find, however, both 
Walton’s and the Plantin Polyglotts, without which a cathedral library 
would hardly escape without censure. 


Mr. Botfield has not extended his notice to the cathedrals in the princi- 
pality of Wales, and he says,— 





‘“‘T have purposely omitted from this 
work all mention of the parochial libraries 
of England—such as those of Wimborne 
Minster, in Dorsetshire; Halifax, in York- 
shire ; Castleton, in Derbyshire ; Langley, 
in Buckinghamshire ; Tong and Whit- 
church, in Shropshire. The latter, in 
particular, is a beautiful library, purchased 


by a former Countess of Bridgewater from — 


one of the Prestons, and left as an heir- 
loom to the living. The late Francis- 
Henry Earl of Bridgewater left all his 
books in augmentation of this library, and 
also bequeathed several sums of money 
for founding other libraries of a similar 
kind at Middle, Ellesmere, and other 
places. I have reluctantly excluded the 
library at Bamborough Castle, in North- 
umberland, so interesting as containing 


a vellum copy of the Book of Troy, by 
Pynson, as well as the libraries of Sion 
college, Archbishop Tenison’s, the Dis- 
senters, in Red Cross-street, and the Baptist 
Museum at Bristol. To go beyond these 
would be to describe the libraries of the 
British Museum, the London and Royal 
Institutions, the London Library, and 
those of the different learned and scientific 
societies and of the clubs of London. All 
these are foreign to my purpose, which 
embraces only libraries of a strictly ec- 
clesiastical character. I have introduced 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth as 
belonging to the primate, and the library 
of the dean and chapter of St. George’s at 
Windsor, as appertaining to the sovereign 
head of the English Church.” 


Upon the whole we feel very grateful to Mr. Botfield for enabling us 





for the first time to gain entrance, in spite of the rusty locks, mouldy floors, 
cob-webbed ceilings, and sour janitors, into the obscure penetralia of the 
Cathedral Libraries, and to come to a knowledge of the literature, old and 
new, that is contained in them. We hope that the zeal and knowledge shewn 
by a layman may stimulate the clergy belonging to our cathedrals to devote, 
however late in the day, a small portion at least of their ample leisure and 
rich endowments to the improvement of their neglected libraries, recollecting 
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that by the ancient laws of their Saxon ancestors, some little learning was 
required of a priest. ‘“ Docemus etiam,” said an edict of Eadgar, “ ut 
sacerdos non sit potator ; sed incumbat libris suis sicut ordinem ipsius 
decet.”* Nor need they be reminded by us that the ancients generally 
built their libraries adjoining their temples. “Ut veram sedem sacra- 
torum ingenii foetuum loca sacra esse ostenderent; bibliothecas procul 
abesse a templis noluerunt veteres, ut ex preclaris ingeniorum monumentis 
dependens mortalium gloria, in deorum tutela esset.”¢ So having per- 
formed this our task for the sole love we bear to, and commiseration for, 
the benighted and forlorn state of the deans and chapters in the several 


dioceses, we bid them farewell. 


For thee, thou blynde man, that goeth astraye, 
I lighten this lampe to lerne thee thy waye. 


PIOZZIANA.—No. V. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


“ BEN Jonson has not, I somehow 
think, received his due praise for hu- 
mour. Learning is an enemy to mer- 
riment we fancy; yet surely the last 
scene of the Alchemist, which to every 
other perfection that a comic drama 
can possess adds the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of the gaping neighbours, 
apparently all wonderstruck at sight 
of what they knew perfectly well be- 
fore, but had been persuaded to dis- 


believe against the evidence of their 
own senses, chained down by the 
superior genius of Jeremy Butler, is 
an astonishing performance, ingenious 
and subtle in the construction and 
grouping, yet so truly natural, plea- 
sant, and heartily laughable, no powers 
of face can stand it; and when I sit 
alone and refresh my memory with the 
effect that play had on the stage in 
Garrick’s time, I can laugh from re- 








ad 

* See Wilkin’s Leges Anglo-Saxon. p. 86. 

t+ See Spizilii Infelix Literatus, p. 462. 

~ Dr. Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Decameron, has given a slight and passing 
sketch of some of the curiosities in a few of the Cathedral Libraries. He says that he 
examined the collections of St. Paul’s, Winchester, and Worcester, which contained 
nothing very antique in the fashion of printed bokes. They are each pretty much of 
the same calibre, though St. Paul’s has the pre-eminence by the possession of Bishop 
Compton’s copy of Walton’s Polyglott and Castell’s Lexicon on large paper. The 
library of Peterborough, he says, is much dilapidated, and an almost dismembered 
Nuremburg Chronicle of 1493, and Holinshed’s Chronicle of 1477, more than coun- 
terbalanced the pleasing effect of an ancient edition of the Shepherd’s Chronicle, in a 
thin folio, printed by Redman. Of York Library, he gives some account at p. 257— 
259, which the reader may turn to with advantage. Of Durham Library the rarities 
are mentioned at p. 421—423. Of Lincoln, see p. 264—266, and p. 423—425. And 
now having referred to the best authorities with which we are acquainted on this very 
interesting subject, we take our farewell in the words of the venerable and learned 
Bishop Gibson, who strongly recommends the course which we have been humbly and 
diligently pursuing: ‘‘Orandi itaque omnes estis, quorum in manus MSS. codices 
devenerint, ut eorum notitiam orbi prebeatis, nec committatis ut situ de pulvere ob- 
ducti, amplius in tenebris delitescant. Laboris vestri vobis utique fructus constabit 
uberrimus. Hee enim provincia illud sibi peculiare vendicat, quod in omni parte 
desudantes demereatur.’’* 


® The above quotation is taken from the preface to the Bishop’s ‘‘ Librorum manu- 
scriptorum in duabus insignibus bibliothecis ; altera Tennisoniana Londini, altera 
Dugdaliana, Oxonii, Catalogus. Edidit E. G. Ox. 1692. 4to.’’ This is called a rare 
tract of about fifty pages. 
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collection ofits force. Garrick indeed 
knew all the avenues to laughter, and 
had such extraordinary capacity for 
playful images and light gaiety, that 
the words ludicrous, droll, comical can 
never surely be pronounced or written 
without exciting tender remembrance 
of him whose pleasantry made our lives 
cheerful, perhaps even at the expense 
of his own.” 


“ A translation of Desmarest’s pretty 
epigram, The Violet, when the French 
wits joined to make a garland for Made- 
moiselle de Rambouillet, choosing each 
a flower, and making verses upon it. 
The collection of poems when finished 
was known by the name of “ Guirlande 
de Julie,” and some lines on the Crown 
Imperial won the prize, which was, 
however, well disputed by this neatly- 
turned and elegant quatrain :— 


Modeste en mon couleur, modeste en mon se- 
jour, (Vherbe ; 
Franche de V’ambition, je me couche sur 
Mais si sur votre front je peux briller un jour, 
La plus humble des fleurs sera la plus su- 
perbe. 
Which might be rendered as follows, 
with little other deviation from the 
original than that which naturally fol- 
lows inferiority of genius :— 
Though modest my colour, and lowly my lot, 
For notice too bashful, too meek for am- 
bition,— (knot, 
Should you deign mea place in this true lovers’ 
The humblest of flowers would feel pride of 
condition. 


Desmarest was an easy, elegant writer, 
though somewhat me He made 
up a little book, such as we had once 
too few of, and we have now too many, 
—a sort of recueii—and he called it 
‘Délices de l’Esprit.. Some wag put 
among the errata ‘Au lieu de dékces 
lisez délires.’” 


“ A horrible practice did prevail at 
Salisbury in Wiltshire, not more than 
fifty, or at most sixty, years ago, and 
was called a joke. I have heard Mr. 


Harris—the learned James Huarris— 
tell it as though he remembered, how 
a man there, excellent at acting the 
character of a lunatic, was encouraged 
to burst suddenly on strangers set 
dowm to supper at an inn, when, after 
he had terrified them all by his cla- 
3 


Piozziana. 


. [ Aug. 


mours and apparent distraction, they 
were dragged from under the tables, 
chairs, &c. where their fears had sent 
them for refuge, and kindly informed 
by their laughing friends in the secret 
that all this was nothing but a joke.” 





“Dy. Samuel Johnson, though full 
of humour himself, hated a fulsome 
jest, as our Shakspere’s King Henry, 
when grown wise, calls it; and I have 
seldom seen him much moreangry than 
he was with me one morning at West 
Chester, while some gentleman of the 
town was showing us the curiosities of 
so ancient and reputable a place,—tor 
our Doctor was slow, and heavy, and 
short-sighted; and, by the time he 
had begun to examine and discuss one 
thing, our brisk cicerone set us all 
going in chase of another. This went 
on awhile, and I saw impatience strug- 
gling with civility in Johnson’s coun- 
tenance, when he suddenly asked me 
—in order to stop him, | suppose— 
‘Pray, what is this gentleman’s name 
who accompanies us so ofliciously ?’— 
‘1 think they call him Harold, replied 
I; ‘and perhaps you'll find him to be 
of the family of Harold Harefoot, he 
runs with us at such a rate..—‘ Oh, 
madam! you had rather crack a joke, 
I know, than stop to learn anything I 
can teach; so take the road you are 
born to run.’” 

* Rare—curious—unfr equent—scarce 
—seldom found—are all epithets sy- 
nonymous if speaking of the fish pre- 
served in slate on a mountain near 
Verona, ‘&e. ‘To this accident the 
writer once alluded in her Preface 
when she published Dr. Johnson’s 
letters and some of her own; and, 
although the Critical Review of April 
1788 said she intended to elevate and 
surprise, there certainly was meant at 
most a modest expression, that the 
trifling anecdotes those letters con- 
tained were valuable but as they were 
connected with his name, &e. It was 
thus I observed that trifles obtained 
attention by the place they stood in, 
and sure the criticisms upon those 
Letters to Dr. Johnson have proved 
the allusion just. They were worth 
criticising only because they were 
written in answer to his.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CALGARTH HALL, WESTMERLAND. 


And is not this a haunted hall ? 
Are not the spells of time 

Still lingering round its hoary walls 
With eloquence sublime ? 


THE tourist, or in the older fashion- 
ed phraseology of the dalesmen the 
laker, who in his light skiff glides o’er 
the azure depths of the wide clear 
waters of Windermere, when at the 
close of day the rays of the westering 
Sun glorify with the witchery of even- 
tide the whole of the eastern shore, 
cannot fail at such an hour of surpass- 
ing loveliness to have had his attention 
drawn to the remains of an old manor 
house, situate on the side I speak of, 
about midway between the head of the 
lake and the pretty-looking village of 
Bowness. Should the beholder be one 
who “in thir present days,” as Edie 
Ochiltree says, “when things o’ the 
auld warld sort are na keepit in mind 
round winter fire-sides as they used to 
be,” has a feeling for old names and 
events, he perchance may find his 
fondness for the spirit of by-gone ages 
gratified by a visit to the mansion in 
question, and his inquiries after the 
family who once owned it not unat- 
tended with a portion of that in- 
terest which the examination of the 
fading things of a remote era always 
more or less excites. 

Landing in the nearest of the tin 
bays that indent the margin of this 
lovely lake, the stranger may proceed 
along a plain until the gables and 
round buttressed chimneys of the man- 
sion, overgrown by ivy of the richest 
foliage (and which, by the way, I may 
observe grows in more luxuriant pro~ 
fusion in Westmerland than in most 
other parts of England, verifying the 
saying in the sweet old ballad, that— 
——the oak, the ash, and the bonnie ivy 


tree, 
They flourish best at home in the north 
countrie.) 
attract observation to where the Hall 
of Calgarth, rearing those lofty rem- 
nants of its former state, amidst still 
more stately trees, stands in the glit- 
tering flood of sunshine a ruined mo- 
nument of times that are no more. 
The situation of the house, whose 
history belongs to the world of 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXII. 


shadows, but whose ruins still form an 
object of interest, is within a short 
distance of the water, upon the nar- 
rowest part of the small and pleasant 
plain; and I know of but few spots in 
the neighbourhood where the lover of 
re antiquity could so lose 
imself in dreams of the past as in con- 
templating this dilapidated fabric. 

Of old, the country around was 
comprised within a park belonging to 
the crown; and here and there may 
= be met with, thinly scattered in 

oary magnificence, the trunks of 
massive trees, whose giant forms bear 
testimony to the dignity of the prime- 
val forest, of which they are alone the 
solitary remains. Centuries have gone 
by since it was disparked, and, from 
being the lair and covert of the wild 
animals which erstwhile were almost 
its only tenants, its inhabitancy by 
man has long converted it to more 
beneficial purposes. 

Alas! for the woodland glories of 
Windermere ; like the forest shades 
of Rydal, where but a score or so sur- 
vive of those old dwellers of the woods 
which saw its earliest lords, the Nor- 
man de Lancasters, they will soon 
have no existence, save in the recorded 
recollections of some enthusiast who, 
like me, has loved their green retreats, 
and feelingly laments their indiscri- 
minate destruction. The changeful 
utilitarianism of the age has invaded 
and much altered the landscape around 
since the days of the original owners 
of Calgarth. The Dryads of its forests 
have forsaken their desecrated abodes, 
and the lake country, no longer what 
it was, even but a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, is fast surrendering the re- 
maining vestiges of its ancient pic- 
turesque appearance. It is true it is 
environed by the mountains and valleys 
with which past generations were fa- 
miliar ; but those indestructible fea- 
tures, the majestic fells, do not present 
the same alluring garb upon which 
our forefathers loved to look. In 
losing the wilder and more untrimmed 
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luxuriance of its fresher years—in the 
sweeping away of its primal woods, 
and in the eradication of the furze and 
heath which decked every height with 
the gorgeous colouring of those in- 
cense-breathing shrubs—it has lost 
something for which the so-called im- 
provements afford no substitute. Few 
are now the old and gnarled trees, and 
fewer still the tall dense woods which 
for ages shaded the lonely shores and 
promontories of the lake, or, amid grey 
fern, plumed rocks waved o’er the 
mountains’ sides. 

It was about 1790 that Rydal— 
which, within the memory of persons 
yet alive, looked so grand in umbra- 
geous honours—ceased to be consi- 
dered a wondrous scene of woodland 
beauty; the grey oaks of Gowbarrow, 
which rendered the Cumberland shores 
of Ulswater so glorious to behold, fell 
under the exterminating axe in 1780. 
The woods which clothed all the shores 
and islands of Derwentwater with the 
sylvan nobility of centuries, and which, 
according to the record furnished by 
an eye-witness, exhibited, not a cen- 
tury ago, a picture of wide-spread 
leafy splendour, succumbed beneath 
the same relentless fate some twenty 
years before. About the same period, 
also, the memorable Westmerland 
forest of Whinfell—the ground of so 
much legendary story, which had seen 
the huntings of a Baliol and a Clifford, 
and beheld the enamoured Clifford of 
a later generation, with a faithful and 
life-long love, devoting himself to that 
peerless mistress whose memory is 
preserved by the lone farmstead that 
occupies the site of his fair “ Julian’s 
Bower”—was stripped of its stately 
trees and consigned to its present un- 
sheltered state. Where are the long 
green shady lanes, with their many 
windings and hawthorn-scented hedges, 
rich with wild roses and fragrant 
honeysuckle, tall hazels, and glistening 
hollies, and the creeping ivy, which, 
hanging from tree to tree in graceful 
wreaths, screened the passer-by from 
each rude blast? Where the moss- 
covered dwellings, with their pic- 
turesque porches, low mullioned win- 
dows, and buttressed chimneys of the 
stalwart and independent statesmen ? 
And where is now the ancient hall of 
thé manorial lord, whose charities, after 
the bountiful old fashion, were the 


comfort of those who once felt that 
they would not be deserted while the 
antique manor-house stood ? Most of 
these landmarks of other days have 
long disappeared, together with the 
cells of the holy eremites of Troutbeck, 
St. Katharine’s, and St. Mary’s Holme, 
without leaving more than some broken 
ruins, or here and there a solitary 
shattered tree to greet the eye, and 
tell that such things were. Trim 
hedge rows, homely kept square fields, 
their formal plantations and garish 
modern villas, usurp their places, while 
other novelties proclaim that the out- 
ward air of the land, as well as its age 
of romance and adventure, is altogether 
changed and passed away for ever. 
It is M. Montalembert who, in his 
work on the “ Historical Monuments 
of France,” with true antiquarian con- 
servatism, feelingly alludes to the 
changes taking place in its external 
appearance; and, as his sentiments, 
with some allowance, are applicable to 
a similar condition of things in Eng- 
land, the following eloquent passage 
in the book in question may not in- 
aptly close these brief observations on 
the yearly increasing impoverishment 
of the fairest beauties of the land :— 


** It is impossible not to be struck with 
the contrast which the actual world pre- 
sents with the world of that period (the 
middle ages) in reference to beauty. The 
beautiful is one of the wants of man—one 
of his noblest wants—a want that is less 
satisfied from day to day in this our mo- 
dern society. I imagine that one of our 
barbarous ancestors of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries would complain bit- 
terly, if, returning, from the tomb, he 
compared France, such as he had left it, 
with the France that we have made it, a 
country then dotted over with innumerable 
monuments as marvellous for their beauty 
as for their inexhaustible variety, but 
whose surface is now becoming daily more 
and more flat and uniform. Those towns 
that were discerned from afar by their 
forest of steeples, by their majestic ram- 
parts and gates, would, in his view, con- 
trast strangely with our new quartiers 
erected on the same model in all the sub- 
prefectures of the kingdom—those chateaux 
on every hill, and abbeys in every valley, 
with our shapeless manufacturing masses— 
those churches and steeples in every vil- 
lage, abounding with sculptures and 
original pictures, with the hideous pro- 
ducts of official architecture in our own 
times. Let us then at least leave things 
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as they are; the world is sufficiently plain 
and homely of itself; let us guard at least 
the too rare vestiges of its ancient beauty, 
and hinder a senseless vandalism from 
continuing to obliterate the recollections 
of our history, and officially grub up and 
clear away those monuments that have 
been planted on the soil of our country 
by the strong hands of our forefathers.”’ 


As it is vain, however, to grieve 
over the annihilation of the former 
aspect of the world, let the hope arise 
‘ that the alterations wrought by the 
fashion of the times may have that in 
them which will reconcile to their in- 
troduction those who regret the ex- 
tinction of the ancient character of a 
scene once so perfect of its kind. But 
to my story :— 

To whatever point the gaze is di- 
rected the scenery is soft and delicious, 
filling the mind with sensations of 
delight, yet combining with its serene 
beauty so many strikingly grand 
features as entirely to redeem it from 
any approach to tameness. Gentle 
eminences, scarcely higher than its tall 
chimneys, on one side thickly tufted 
with thriving copses of oak and hazel, 
mingled with timber of larger growth, 
and on the other sprinkled with aged 
trees, legitimate relics of the times of 
its early lords, shelter the house on the 
north and south, whilst the bounding 
hills that partially encircle the smooth 
expanse on which it stands, rising in 
a fine and varied succession of wooded 
uplands, present a semi-circular land- 
scape of great extent and grandeur. 
Looking to the west, where the Lake 
speads out its blue mirror beneath the 

ine-clad heights of the overhanging 
Leald, a view is unfolded in which the 
promontory of Law Wreay, crowned 
by the dark grey masses of its feudal- 
looking castle, reposing on an appro- 
priate back-ground of frowning moun- 
tains, likewise forms a noble picture, 
charming and diversified beyond de- 
scription. 

‘Lhe house, whose style of building 
was such as prevailed in these parts 
in the reign of Elizabeth and her 
father Henry VIII., at one time must 
have been a fine old place to behold. 
Though greatly injured, it is still pic- 
turesque; but it has known its troubles, 
and, having been for a long period in 
the possession of farmers, for whose 
accommodation the useful but in- 


elegant offices of a modern farmery 
have been erected with part of the 
materials, it has been despoiled of all 
its pride, and the integrity of its ap- 
pearance lost in the additions and al- 
terations of later days. So great indeed 
has been the resis, <a of its original 
proportions, that it is impossible to 
make out what its precise form has 
been. It is said to have been designed 
somewhat after the manner of those 
venerable halls at Levens and Sizergh, 
which yet remain to gratify antiquarian 
enthusiasm by the architectonic display 
and ornamental embellishments that 
so unequivocally illustrate the concep- 
tions of medizval art. If this be true, 
the destruction that has reduced an 
edifice, which, even so late as 1774, 
Dr. Burn the learned historiographer 
of Westmerland states was “a fair old 
building,” to its present condition, has 
indeed been complete. What is now 
called the kitchen, and the room over 
it, are the only portions of the interior 
existing, from which a judgment may 
be formed of the care and finish ap- 
plied to its internal decoration. In the 
former, which appears to have been 
one of the principal apartments, though 
now divided and associated with humble 
uses, the armorial achievements of the 
Philipsons, or Phillisons as the name 
seems sometimes to have been former] y 
spelled, crested with the fine ostric 
plumes of their house, and surmounted 
with their motto, “Fie NON FRAVDE,” 
together with the bearings of Wyvill 
impaling Carus, into which families 
the owners of Calgarth intermarried, 
are represented in stucco over the 
fire-place, by the coarse skill of some 
provincial artificer of yore, and still 
serve to connect their names with the 
place itself, though the large old fire- 
place has made way for the most 
miserable of modern ones. The win- 
dow likewise retains some fragments of 
its former display of heraldic honours ; 
for, “ glowing with gem-like radiancy 
in the light of the sun’s brilliancy,” 
the arms of the early lords of the 
place, impaling those of Wyvill, and 
the device of the Briggs, another West- 
merland family, with whom the Philip- 
sons were also matrimonially connected, 
= er in their proper blazon. 
Teretofore the windows were more 
richly dight with other armorial cogni- 
zances of the family and their alliances, 
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for in Mr. Machel’s time, who visited 
the hall about 1680, and was curious 
in such matters, the following arms, 
described by him, were then to be 
found as fenestral enrichments, some 
of which, Dr. Burn says, were remain- 
ing when he wrote his History of the 
County in 1777 :— 


‘1. Philipson. Gules, a chevron be- 
tween three boar’s heads couped, erminée, 
tusked or; impaling, Azure, a chevron 
between ten cinquefoils 4, 2, 1, 2, 1, 
argent, charged with three mullets gules, 
by the name of Carus. 

**2. Philipson, impaling Laburne, 
Azure, six lioncels rampant argent. 

“3. Barry of ten, or and sable, a canton 
of the second, by the name of Briggs. 

“4. Philipson, impaling Wyvill ; Gules, 
three chevronels braced vair, on a chief or, 
a mullet pierced of five points sable. 

“5. Carus, impaling Wyvill. 

‘*¢ 6. Philipson, single ; 
and both of these, say the authorities I have 
named, are also in plaster work over the hall 
chimney very complete, and over Philip- 
son’s is this motto, FIDE NON FRAUDE.”’ 


All these intelligent memorials of 
other days are now gone, save those 
of the Briggs’ and of Philipson im- 
paling Wyvil, which, as has been poe- 
tically observed in relation to similar 
adornments elsewhere, “ yet remain to 
attest by their presence that the former 
owner had made the very light subser- 
vient to his state, and pressed the sun 
itself into his list of flatterers, bidding 
it, when it shone into his chamber, 
reflect the badges of his ancient family, 
and take new hues and colours from 
their pride.” 

In the same window, underneath 
the emblazonry, is this inscription, like- 
wise on painted glass : 


ROBART . PHILLISON 
AND . JENNET . LAIBOR 
NE. HIS. WIFE. HE. DIE 
D.IN.ANNO.1539. 
SHE . ZZ. DECE 
MBAR . 1579. 


The room over the kitchen has been 
nobly ornamented after the fashion of 
the day by cunning artists, and it still 
retains, in its dilapidated oak-work and 
richly adorned ceiling, choice, though 
rude, remnants of its ancient splendour. 
It has a dark polished oak floor, and 
is wainscoted on three sides with the 
same tough wood; which, white and 
bleached with age, is elaborately carved 


in small and regular intersecting pa- 
nels, inlaid with scroll work and tra- 
cery, and surmounted by an embattled 
cornice. In this wainscot two or three 
doors indicate the entrances to other 
rooms, whose approaches are walled 
up, the rooms themselves having been 
long since destroyed. The ceiling is 
flat, and formed into compartments 
by heavy intersecting moulded ribs, 
the intermediate spaces being covered 
with cumbrous ornamental work of 
the most grotesque figures and designs 
imaginable, amidst which flowers and 
fruits and other products of the earth, 
moulded in stucco, yet exist to tell 
how many times the fruitage and the 
leaves outside have come and gone, 
have ripened and decayed, whilst they 
endure unchanged. 

So late as 1789, when Clarke wrote 
his Survey of the Lakes, there was 
remaining over the fireplace, in what 
was then called the dining-room, two 
devices remarkably well carved in oak. 
One exhibited Samson asleep upon 
Dalilah’s lap, while the Philistines were 
cutting off his hair; the other was a 
representation of Jeptha, after his rash 
vow, meeting his daughter. In the 
room then designated the parlour, there 
were also upon the ceiling several 
devices modelled in stucco, in which 
the figure of the wyverne, the crest 
of the ancient family of Wyvill, was 
frequently repeated. And even down 
to so recent a period as 1820 the walls 
of one of the rooms were covered with 
various paintings in fresco or distem- 
per, of the Virgin and other saints. 

But of all these perishing evidences 
that were so characteristic of the era 
of its youth and freshness, the only 
things indeed associated with the period 
of its former state which were left to 
tell of its interior decorations, how 
scanty are now the remains; most of 
what was existing within the last half 
century is — and the few abiding 
fragments, being liable to continued 
damage from the weather and want of 
care, are likely soon to vanish also. 


The fretted roof look’d dark and cold 
And tatter’d all around, 

The carved work of ages old 
Dropp’d wither’d on the ground. 

The casements’ antique tracery 
Was eaten by the dew, 

And the night-breeze whistling mournfully 
Crept keen and coldly through. 
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On musing on the fate of this time- 
stricken memorial of a departed race, 
a peculiar melancholy takes possession 
of the heart, and it cannot but be 
regretted that it was not so repaired 
to prevent its falling into such decay. 
Had attention been bestowed on the 
preservation of its original figure and 
uniformity, it might, from the strength 
of its walls, have remained for ages to 
come an interesting monument of the 
domestic architecture formerly used 
in the construction of their mansion- 
houses by the gentry of note in West- 
merland, and still be a place to attract 
the regard of the reflective antiquary, 
who, in beholding these vestiges of its 
fallen grandeur, will haply call to 
mind the following lines, as applicable 
to its present state :-— 


Such were the rooms in which of yore 
Our ancestors were wont to dwell, 

And still of fashions known no more 
These ling’ring relics tell. 


The oaken wainscot richly graced 
With gay festoons of mimic flowers, 
The armorial bearings now defaced, 
All speak of proud and long past hours, 
The ceiling quaintly carved and groin’d 
With pendent pediments reversed, 
A by-gone age recalls to mind 
Whose glories song hath oft rehearsed. 


Its hard fate, however, fell upon it 
in an age when the stately structures 
of our ancestors, that reminded pos- 
terity of the former importance and 
condition of things, were looked upon 
with ignorant contempt, and neglected 
as unworthy of notice or preservation. 
Thus it has happened that our vene- 
rable edifices, noble relics of those 
middle ages when the picturesque 
architecture of England flourished in 
all the original harmony and strength 
of character of its most interesting 
phases, became progressively dete- 
riorated, and eventually destroyed, 
through the ill-taste or want of care 
in those who ought to have taken an 
interest in preserving them; and thus, 
to use the melodious expression of a 
gifted Bard,— 

The house is gone, 
And, through improvidence, or want of love 
For ancient faith and honourable things, 
The spear and shield are vanished, which the 
knight 
Hung in his rustic hall. 


It had many years ago a more deso- 
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late and drear appearance, and its 
melancholy aspect seemed heightened 
by the mysterious tradition of its 
human sculls. This famous legend was 
a tale full of the superstitious notions 
once so common in country places, 
and which,—everywhere strength- 
ened by sights and sounds that con- 
founded the limited intelligence of the 
rustics, to whom even a faint shadow 
frequently became a palpable ghost, 
and the mere passing of a churchyard 
after nightfall, or the remembrance of 
a nursery story, often filled the dark 
and lonesome void with spectral illu- 
sions,—probably gave rise to the re- 
port that the house was haunted. 

“ Airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names” were heard in every blast that 
moaned along the mountain sides, or 
rustled through the woods. Strange 
shapes and fantasies, dim and shadowy 
objects which required no great effort 
of imagination to invest with the out- 
lines of form, were presented in the 
vapoury atmosphere of the lakes and 
vallies, affecting even the strongest 
minds as temporary realities, and many 
were consequently the frightful visits 
and fearful deeds which the unquiet 
spirits of the place were said to have 
performed to terrify and distress the 
neighbourhood. Gradually have the 
tales of spirits and apparitions become 
less frequent and more vague, and 
fictions such as these have long since 
grown cold and powerless on the faith 
even of the simple out-dwellers in the 
‘tountry. Yet the story of the skulls, 
to whose reputed properties and mys- 
terious movements so much horrific 
infallibility was once attached, is a 
legend of the dark ages of ignorance, 
too whimsical and improbable to de- 
serve being recorded otherwise than 
as an instance of the never failing cre- 
dulity of superstition. 

Wild as this localized tradition may 
appear, it was a popular tale of imme- 
morial standing, of which however 
there are other versions with a differ- 
ence to be picked up, that the skulls 
belonged to an old man and his wife 
who, in times long ago, were unjustly 
put to death for an alleged crime. 
These aged persons lived on their own 
small property adjoining the lands of 
the Philipsons, whose head coveted to 
number it among his extensive do- 
mains, and long endeavoured by every 
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fair means to obtain the possession. 
The owners however not being willing 
to part with it, he determined in an 
evil hour to have it at any cost, and 
awful was the price he paid. 

The old people, as the story runs, 
were in the habit of going every day 
to the hall to share in the viands that 
fell from the lord’s table, for he was a 
bountiful man to the poor, and it hap- 
pened once when they went that a pie 
was given them into which had been 
put some articles of plate. After their 
return home the valuables were missed, 
and their cottage being searched the 
things were found upon them. The 
result was as the author of the mis- 
chief had plotted, they were accused of 
theft, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to be hanged, and their prosecutor got 
their inheritance. The story goes on 
to narrate that on their way to execu- 
tion, after denouncing in the words of 
the 109th Psalm the conduct of evil 
doers like Philipson, they pronounced 
a curse upon the owners of Calgarth, 
which the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood say has ever since cast its blight 
upon the ownership of the estate, 
and that, notwithstanding whatever 
authentic records may prove to the 
contrary, the traditionary malediction 
has been regularly fulfilled down to 
the present time. After the death of 
his victims, Philipson was sadly tor- 
mented, for, as if to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of such injustice, and as 
a memento of their innocence, their 
skulls came and took up a position in 
the window of one of the rooms, from 
whence they could not by any means 
be effectually removed; the common 
belief being that they were for that 
end indestructible, and it was stoutly 
asserted that to what place soever they 
were taken, they invariably reappeared 
in their old station; they were buried, 
burnt, powdered, dispersed to the 
winds, and upon the lake several times, 
but all to no effect as to their removal 
or destruction. In 1775, when Mr. 
West visited the Hall, they still re- 
mained in the place where they were 
said to have lain as long as could be 
remembered, and it was then thought 
an impeachment of the taste and cu- 
riosity of the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, if they could not say 
they had seen the skulls of Calgarth. 
“* Some person, however,” says Clarke, 
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“has lately carried one to London, 
and, as it has not found its way back 
again, I shall say nothing more on so 
very trivial a subject.” “As far as 
can be learned,” adds another in- 
formant, “the story is simply this. In 
former times, when the Roman Catholic 
clergy were compelled to seek safety 
in retirement from the persecution of 
the Reformers, one of them retreated 
to Calgarth, where he occupied one of 
the rooms as a cell, and the skulls were 
brought by him thither as objects for 
reflective contemplation.” A different 
account, though still lame and unsatis- 
factory, has it that there formerly lived 
in the house one of those famous wise 
women, who, as may be collected from 
passing remarks in the early English 
chroniclers, were once among the lower 
class of our country people consulted 
as the general medical advisers, but 
who in too many instances professed to 
cure by the more questionable agency 
of those charms and spells of which 
the adjacent vale of Troutbeck yet 
vaunts its professors. This person had 
two skeletons by her for purposes con- 
nected with her profession, and the 
skulls, happening to meet with better 
preservation than the rest of the bones, 
they became in time accidentally in- ' 
vested with their singular reputation. 
Such is the essence of this goblin story, 
which Mr. Green in the “ Tourist’s 
New Guide,” published in 1819, has 
totally dissipated by informing us that 
“time has proved more than a match 
for the invisible agent that sought to 
perpetuate these monuments of wrong, 
that one of the skulls has turned to 
dust, and the other was fast moulder- 
ing away ;” and now even that one has 
also 





gone with old belief and dream 
That round it hung. 


The fame of these redoubtable relics 
is, however, as living as ever, for the 
respectable tenants of the house, who 
even in these days, when the spread 
of knowledge has almost banished from 
the glens and recesses of the North 
the dreams of superstition, had not 
been able to shake off entirely the se- 
cret influence of the old credulity, 
maintained with a slight love of the 
marvellous, that though the skulls 
have disappeared they believe them, 
invisible indeed to mortal eyes, to 
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haunt their accustomed place in the 
window. While mentioning this fad- 
ing remnant of an ancient mystery it 
may be added, that on conversing with 
a man who was working in the garden 
at the back of the house, he stated he 
had that morning, when trenching 
deeply into the ground, as if to verify 
this dismal tradition, turned up a 
quantity of human bones, and from 
the numbers he had dug up and re- 
buried, he conceived there must have 
been a burial ground, or “ some queer 
wark,” on the site in former times. 

A grave historian might have over- 
looked this bit of private family his- 
tory, but 
When granite moulders and when records fail, 
A peasant’s plaint prolongs the dubious tale. 
And thus the story of the skulls of 
Calgarth lives to this day. 

It has been said by a recent critic 
that, “without directly abandoning 
the miraculous legends, which form so 
large a part of our early history, Dr. 
Lingard, in his work on the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, takes a low view of 
them, though he justly ascribes many 
of these relations to the intensity of 
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the belief of the people in providential 
interpositions.” With the following 
quotation therefore, taken from that 
eminent historian, I will leave this 
part of my subject, on which it may 
probably be thought there has been 
already too much said. 


‘* Hence was generated a predisposition 
to invest every unexpected or wished-for 
event with a supernatural character—to 
see in it the evident handiwork of the Al- 
mighty—a dream often would be taken 
for a vision, or a warning from Heaven— 
a conjecture afterwards verified by the 
event, be converted into a prophecy—an 
occurrence in conformity with the object 
of their prayer, be pronounced a special 
interposition of the Divine power, and nar- 
ratives of distant surprising cures be ad- 
mitted without inquiry, and on the mere 
testimony of the relators. It cannot be 
denied that this remark will apply to 
many of the facts recorded as miracles in 
our ancient writers—their previous dis- 
position of mind has led them into error. 
It was, however, an error of the head not 
of the heart; one which might argue a 
want of science and discernment, but not 
of religion and piety.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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“UPWARDS of one thousand ori- 
ginal letters from the leading Cavaliers,” 
with various other papers illustrative 
of the life and adventures of Prince 
Rupert, were transmitted through 
several generations from a Colonel 
Benett, “ Prince Rupert’s secretary, 
to his descendant Mr. Benett of Pyt 
House, in Wiltshire, M.P. for the 
southern division of that county.” This 
gentleman, it is remarked by the pre- 
sent editor, “naturally placed a high 
value on such records,”—that is, a high 
money value,—* and it was y a ver 
spirited speculation on Mr. Bentley's 
part that he became their proprietor 
and publisher.” The Benett papers 
form the basis of the present work, 
which is a dashing narrative of the 
public events in which Prince Rupert 
took a share, interspersed here and 


there with a good many of the Benett 
letters. We cannot say that we think 
very highly of the historical narrative. 
It is written in a style of considerable 
pretence, but is really flimsy and af- 
fected. It abounds with mistakes of 
all kinds, and the spirit which pervades 
it is that of a blind and obvious par- 
tizanship. It is,in truth, the off-hand 
composition of a clever penman, who is 
devoid of those higher qualities which 
ought to distinguish the writer of 
history. 

The practice of composing a fresh 
history in order to set forth every col- 
lection of papers that may chance to 
turn up, is becoming extremely incon- 
venient. After toiling through the vo- 
lume after volume which has been writ- 
ten tointroduce the Fairfax andthe Ru- 
pert papers, one longs for the good old 
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time when such.documents were pub- 
lished with a brief introduction, and a 
small amount of illustrative annota- 
tion. It is no good sign, either of the 
times or of the condition of our litera- 
ture, that such papers will not sell 
unless there is prefixed to them a crude 
narrative, hastily written by some gen- 
tleman who is impressed into the ser- 
vice of historical literature “for the 
nonce,” and who is called upon to set 
forth the value of the papers which are 
to be published, not because he under- 
stands their value, but because he has 
written a successful book upon some 
totally different subject. 

The Prince to whom these books re- 
late was born at Prague during the 
brief sovereignty of Bohemia possessed 
rather than enjoyed by his father 
Frederick the Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, and his mother Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. Frederick and 
Elizabeth were crowned king and 

ueen of Bohemia in November 1619. 

n the 18th December following the 

ueen gave birth to her third son. 
Bethlem Gabor was one of his god- 
fathers, and he was named Rupert in 
memory of his ancestor Robert the 
clement, who succeeded to the empire 
on the deposition of Wenceslaus in 
1400. The child’s birth was celebrated 
with wonderful splendour. ‘Time and 
wealth, which would have been better 
bestowed on warlike preparation, were 
wasted in festivities. The battle of 
Prague, which followed on the 19th 
November, 1620, unthroned the mimic 
sovereigns of Bohemia. Elizabeth, 
then within a month of another con- 
finement, was constrained to fly from 
Prague in infinite haste and confusion. 
One of the King’s attendants seized the 
sleeping Rupert and hurriedly placed 
him in an empty carriage. “ The 
jolting of the coach tossed the child 
into the boot,* where he had certainly 
perished if some of the train had not 
found him there and preserved him.” 
(i. 448.) On the 25th December, 
1620, Queen Elizabeth gave birth to 
Prince Maurice at Custrin in Branden- 
burg, and the two brothers, so nearly 
of an age, and united by a similarity of 





* Mr. Warburton terms it “some un- 
describable recess they call a ‘ boot,’”’ 
an affectation of ignorance no doubt very 
genteel. 
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splendid poverty, lived to share many of 
the troubles of our Civil War together. 
—— was educated at the university 
of Leyden, where he received that 
sound Protestant instruction which 
made him, and will make every one of 
average understanding, “J esuit-proof;” 
the “subtle priests with whom he hath 
been much, could never make him 
stagger.” (i. 44.) He mastered also 
the languages of France, and Spain, 
and Italy, but the circumstances of his 
family and of the times made war and 
not literature his delight. At eight 
years of age Rupert handled arms with 
the readiness and address of an expe- 
rienced soldier ; riding, fencing, vault- 
ing, the exercise of the pike and musket, 
were his earliest acquirements; and 
the study of geometry and fortification 
stole away his heart from the arts of 
peace and literature. At the age of 
fourteen the royal soldier was judged 
worthy of commanding a regiment. 
At sixteen he made his first campaign 
as a volunteer in the Life Guard of the 
Prince of Orange. He passed the year 
following in England, where he was 
kindly welcomed by the King his uncle, 
and patronised by the favour of the 
Queen. Several schemes were pro- 
sed for his advancement. Laud, it 
1s said, would have made him a bishop 
(i. 59.) ; somebody else wished him to 
o Viceroy to Madagascar (ib.); the 
<ing desired to marry him to a wealthy 
lady in France (i. 62.); but all these 
proposals failed. Rupert objected to 
take orders; his mother would have no 
son of hers become a knight-errant; and 
the French lady after a few years made 
another disposition of her title, her per- 
son, and her wealth. All that Rupert 
acquired in England at that time was 
the first honorary degree of M.A. ever 
granted at Oxford, and an acquaintance 
with those glittering courtiers whom 
he was soon to meet in another field. 
He left England in July 1637. In the 
year following he served again—this 
time with his brother Maurice—under 
the Prince of Orange, at the siege of 
Breda. When that place was taken 
Rupert joined an army raised by his 
eldest brother, Charles Louis, for the 
recovery of his paternal kingdom. 
Rupert commanded the advanced 
guard—a fitting post for a youth of 
his accustomed daring. In his first 
engagement, he led his troops to meet 
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a charging enemy. Rupert and his 
men were successful. The Austrians 
were beaten back and fled. Rupert 
followed, and soon found himself in 
the face of a fresh body of the impe- 
rial troops. 


““No thought of retreating ever oc- 
curred to the Prince’s mind ; he struggled 
onward through his enemies as fast as 
horse and sword could force their way, 
when suddenly he found himself the sole 
object of attack to a score of cuirassiers : 
he turned for a moment to cheer on his 
men, and found himself alone !’’ (i. 90.) 


After a desperate resistance he was 
borne to the ground. 

‘*Colonel Lippe struck up the visor of 
his helmet, and not knowing his face de- 
manded who he was? ‘ A colonel,’ replied 
the palatine. ‘ Sacrement!’ cried the 
grey-haired veteran, ‘you are a young 
one.’ Just then, General Halzfeldt rode 
up, he immediately recognised his pri- 
soner, addressed him with respect, and 
committed him in charge to Colonel De- 
vereux to escort to Warrendorp.”’ (i. 90.) 


This incident exactly exhibits the 
character of Prince Pupert both as a 
man anda soldier. Brave to excess, 
impetuous, thoughtless, unflinching. 
His attack was irresistible. No troops 
with whom he ever came in contact 
could withstand his fiery charge. It 
swept every thing before it with the 
power of a hurricane. But when he had 
made his charge he had done every 
thing. If the troops whom he attacked 
were unsupported by a reserve, his 
victory was complete ; but if success 
in his first onset brought his wearied 
troops into the face of a new and un- 
tired enemy, his partial victory was 
merely the forerunner of disaster. He 
never dreamt of pausing. “ On! on!” 
was his continual cry. So again, if 
his troops were only a division of an 
army — as was generally the case—he 
never considered in what manner his 
removal from the field in the pursuit 
of his own especial opponents might 
interfere with the movements of other 
divisions of the same army. <A com- 
bined scheme of action seems seldom 
to have entered into his imagination, 
and it therefore too frequently hap- 
pened that, whilst he was utterly an- 
nihilating the enemy to whom he was 
opposed, the other dsioms of his own 
army were being ruined for want of 
his assistance and co-operation. 


Gent. Maa. Von. XXXII. 
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Rupert continued _a_ prisoner for 
nearly three years. It is a period of 
his life which has a peculiar and ro- 
mantic interest. His fidelity both to 
his cause and to his faith was assailed 
in a great variety of ways; but. he 
stood his ground on_ these points 
as firmly as he would have done 
against an enemy on the field of battle. 

is religious belief was attacked by 
the arguments of aged casuists and by 
the bright eyes of youthful beauty ; he 
was alternately indulged and treated 
with severity ; he was sometimes per- 
mitted to recreate himself with a ten- 
nis ball and a rifle, and at other times 
restricted from both; but nothing 
moved him. He would neither quit 
his protestantism nor serve the Empe- 
ror. When shut up in close confine- 
ment he prosecuted his taste for “draw - 
ing and limning,” and in his solitari- 
ness found delight in the attachment 
of a white poodle dog (which followed 
him afterwards through many a bloody 
field, and was ultimately killed at 
Marston Moor, i. 99, ii. 465) and in 
overcoming the timidity of a hare. 
“This hare used to follow him about, 
and do his bidding with docility, hav- 
ing discovered in this wild soldier 
some touch of the same gentle nature 
that its fellow found in the poet Cow- 
per.” (i. 100.)° 

The Empress compassionated the 
hard fate of the royal youth. Her 
influence and the persevering suit of 
Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassa- 
dor, ultimately succeeded in effecting 
the Prince’s release. He proceeded at 
once to England, where the King was 
tottering on the verge of a contest in 
the field with his triumphant Parlia- 
ment. Rupert landed at Dover in 
February 1642, whilst the King was 
there, bidding farewell to the Queen, 
who was on her way to Holland to 
procure arms and money. Her ma- 
Jesty was committed to the escort of 
Prince Rupert. He remained in the 
Low Countries until the following 
August. A few days before the stand- 
ard was raised a Dutch galliot, which 
narrowly escaped the Parliamentary 
cruizers, put ashore in the harbour of 
Tynemouth three gentlemen, all de- 
voted to the royal cause, but who pro- 
bably contributed more to its ultimate 
failure than the most determined of 
its enemies. The three were, Lord 
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Digby, one of the vainest of men and 
the worst of advisers; the daring 
reckless Rupert ; and his kind-hearted 
and affectionate, but not over-capable, 
brother Maurice. They hurried to 
the King, and were present at Not- 
tingham at the melancholy raising of 
the standard, on the 22nd August, 1642. 

This event calls out the historical 
power of Mr. Warburton. He tells 
us “The king’s standard is set up! 
The announcement spread abroad like 
lightning, shot into every village nook, 
and thrilled through every heart of 
the great empire that it menaced with 
distraction and despair ;” and in the 
same grandiloquent strain he sketches 
the growth of the power of parlia- 
ments, kept down until Elizabeth 
“died despotic and despairing,” and 
“ James I. was seated quietly on the 
throne of England, unquestioned, the 
world scarce knew why, concerning 
his right to that glorious inheritance.” * 
We will not follow this glowing nar- 
rative, to which it would be quite out 
of our power to do justice, but will 
briefly trace the fortunes of Prince 
Rupert. 

t the age of 23 he was appointed 
to the command of the royal cavalry, 
and is said by Mr. Warburton to be 
proved by the present Correspondence 
“to have been the director of the whole 
war, and the sole referee of the King 
upon every point connected with their 
military affairs.” (i. 361.) In another 
place Mr. Warburton says, that “he 
exercised, in fact, the chief command.” 
(i. 366.) We have not seen any evi- 
dence in these volumes which estab- 
lishes this assertion, but a very great 
many of the letters which Mr. War- 
burton has inspected remain unpub- 
lished. If such was the fact, we need 
not wonder at the King’s ill success. 
With all his individual bravery, Prince 
Rupert never gave token of the pos- 
session of any of the qualities which 
are necessary for one who commands 
in chief. He was a hero in a sortie, 
or in a skirmish, or in a marauding 





* Mr. Warburton tells us in expla- 
natory notes that Elizabeth ‘‘is said to 
have starved herself to death,’’ and that 
on her death ‘‘there were many com- 
petitors,’’ James being “ only great-great- 
—- of Henry VII. by the female 
ine.” 
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expedition ; but the power of combina- 
tion, and that of the arrangement of 
separate divisions of an army so as to 
secure their harmonious action, he 
seems never to have possessed. What- 
ever may have been his natural talent, 
it was clearly not made manifest in 
1642, and no impolicy could well be 
greater than that of intrusting such a 
quarrel to the management of a young 
man of three-and-twenty, who had been 
bred in a foreign country, and had seen 
very little of active service. He had 
never had a command, even of a divi- 
sion, except on the fatal occasion which 
had led to his passing the last three 
years of his life at a distance from all 
employment on the field. But we are 
not satisfied that Mr. Warburton repre- 
sents the fact correctly. It was not, 
we think, until a far later period that 
Rupert had any general command. 

e Prince’s first exploit against a 
town was one of oppression so inju- 
dicious and unwise that the King was 
obliged to repudiate it. Mr. Warbur- 
ton derives the details from Mr. Hol- 
lings’s History of Leicester. The 
Prince having arrived before Leicester, 
the gates were closed against him. 
He sent for the mayor to his quarters, 
but his worship prudently declined 
the invitation. The Prince then dis- 
patched a trumpeter with a demand, 
in the King’s name, of a loan, as it was 
termed, of £2000, and a postscript of 
heavy threats in case ofnon-compliance. 
The Leicester burghers sent the Prince 
£500, but immediately appealed to the 
King, who replied as follows :— 


‘We have seen a warrant under our 
nephew Rupert’s hand requiring from 
you... . the loan of 2,000/. which, as 
we do utterly disavow and dislike, as 
being written without our privity or con- 
sent, so we do hereby absolutely free and 
discharge you from yielding any obedience 
to the same, and by our own letters to our 
said nephew we have written to him to 
revoke the same, as being an act very dis- 
pleasing to us.’’ (i. 395.) 


Mr. Warburton doubts whether the 
King ever wrote to Prince Rupert as 
he stated he had done. Perhaps not. 
Charles too often played “the subtle 
master,” who 


Stirs up his servants to an act of rage, 
And after seems to chide them. 


Certainly there was no sufficient 
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interference to put down the terrible 
system of cruelty and plunder which 
characterised the guerilla warfare car- 
ried on by the supporters of the royal 
cause. We would not be understood 
to deny that there were occasionally 
great excesses on the other side. No 
doubt of it. But unless all evidence 
is deceptive, and the voice of fame 
altogether untrue, the scale prepon- 
derated on the side of the Cavaliers. 
Such a result was to be expected from 
their superiority in cavalry. Mr. War- 
burton describes their customary raids 
as follows :— 


‘“‘The cavalry trumpets were generally 
sounding at sun-down, and the Cavaliers 
soon after were careering across the 
country to beat up some rebel quarter, to 
intercept some convoy, or to levy a con- 
tribution on some uncivil town. Often 
the old pavements of Tring, Wycombe, 
Watford, and such isolated places, rang to 
the clatter of the royal troopers, startling 
the burghers from their midnight sleep ; 
and soon afterwards, with hose and doublet 
hastily arranged, the responsible au- 
thorities were hurried before the com- 
manding officer and obliged to furnish 
such matters as he demanded, or to follow 
him at speed, behind a steel-clad trooper, 
back to his head quarters. Before the 
morning light the invaders would be far 
away, or the last glitter of their armour 
just seen upon the remote horizon.’’ 
(ii. 184.) 


The following letter, signed “'Tho- 
mas Wentworth,” and attributed to 
Lord Wentworth (probably the son of 
the Earl of Cleveland), contains full 
particulars of one of these expeditions. 
It is addressed to Prince Rupert from 
Buckingham, 16th May, 1643 :— 


‘* By the importunity of the under-she- 
riff and some others here of the country, 
we were persuaded to stay in these parts 
yet this day; and, though we have gotten 
the King but little by our plundering, yet 
I think we have so much terrified the 
country that I believe the King’s warrants 
will be much more current now than they 
were. We marched this morning to a 
little village called Great Horwood, where 
we were informed there were divers 
countrymen gathered with arms, but be- 
fore we came they were gone. The people 
that were left we compounded with not to 
plunder them for a hundred pounds, which 
we have disposed of to the inferior officers 
of every regiment. Then we went to 
Swanburne, where divers people of the 
village, and indeed all that stayed, were 
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got up into the church with their arms. 
We sent to them to bid them come down 
and lay down their arms, and they should 
suffer no prejudice, neither in their per- 
sons nor goods ; and threatened if they 
did not we would fire the town about them, 
and force them out of the church. We 
. sent this message to them thrice, with 
some entreaties, once by Colonel Kirke ; 
but they would not obey; upon this we 
fired the village, and at last forced them 
out of the church, and took their arms. 
If your Highness think it too great a 
cruelty in us, I hope you will pardon us : 
you shall consider that we could not have 
done otherwise, unless we would have 
suffered the affront of coming away, and 
leaving them behind. While we were 
doing this, there were some 300 or 400 of 
the enemy appeared upon hills about a 
mile from us, who retreated when we 
drew near to them ; we judged them to be 
most of them country people. To-morrow 
we intend (God willing) to be at home, 
and indeed the troops have need of rest, 
for they are extremely harassed and 
wearied.”’ (ii. 193.) 


Chalgrove fight sprung out of a 
similar expedition. A brief account 
of it here printed (i. 203), informs us, 
that Prince Rupert being with the 
King at Oxford, solicited his Majesty 
to give him 1000 horse and foot, that 
he might “go and see Essex.” The 
King complied, and the party left Ox- 
ford on the afternoon of Saturday 
17 June, 1643. They beat up the 
enemy’s quarters at Chinnor and 
Stokenchurch, and were returning 
with considerable plunder, when Hamp- 
den’s party overtook them, and — 
on their rear. After a time the Round- 
heads approached within gun-shot and 
opened a fire on the retreating Cava- 
liers. “This insolency is not to be 
endured !” exclaimed Rupert, and, in- 
stantly facing about, headed a charge 
upon his pursuers. In a few moments 
they were in full flight. After a little 
while Hampden himself came up with 
a reinforcement. He endeavoured to 
check the Cavaliers, and give time to 
his comrades to rally. In this slight 
service—and in his first charge—he 
received his death wound. (i. 208.) 

Marston Moor is fully related, but 
without much new illustration. The 
following conversation is said to have 
taken place after the battle between 
the three defeated royal commanders : 


‘*Sayes Generall King, ‘What will 
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you do?’ sayes y® Prince, ‘I will rally 
my men.’ Sayes Generall King, ‘ Nowe 
you what Lord Newcastle will do ?’ sayes 
Lord Newcastle, ‘I will go into Holland,’ 
looking upon all as lost. The Prince 
would have him endeavour to recruit his 
forces, ‘ No,’ sayes he, ‘ I will not endure 
y® laughter of y® court ;’ and King sayd 
hee would go w'" him: and so they did.”’ 
(ii. 468.) 

And so, rather than face the laughter 
of the court, this noble earl braved the 
ridicule of all posterity. But it is quite 
evident that dissensions in the royal 
camp had some share in producing this 
determination. Rupert and Newcastle 
quarreled violently whilst making dis- 

ositions for their unfortunate battle. 

he King wrote to Newcastle a kind 
but unwise letter, little calculated to 
alter his determination. (ii. 477.) 

Of the engagement at Cropredy 
Bridge there is the following inge- 
nuous account given by Digby :— 


“We resolved to retreat back toward 
Buckingham. . . Upon our moving he 
[Waller] moved too, and advanced along 
with us on the other side the river, until 
finding us marching in a supine negligence, 
with a tail of five miles and a half severed 
from the rest of our body, he takes his 
advantage, and thrusts over in that empty 
space, at a pass by [Cropredy Bridge], a 
great body both of horse and foot, and 
eleven pieces of cannon ; insomuch as it 
was ten thousand to one but our van and 
main body had been cut from our rear 
and all hazarded ; had not my Lord Cleve- 
land, being somewhat more advanced than 
the rest of the horse, charged them with- 
out order with his brigade so madly as 
struck such a terror into them as that 
their horse, though twice as many, and 
backed with foot and cannon, thought the 
devil had come upon them in a cloud of 
dusk, fled back over the pass, routed their 
own foot, and Jeft us masters of nine or 
ten colours and eleven pieces of cannon, 
and Wemyss, the general of their artillery, 
before our van could well get the alarm.’’ 
(ii. 472.) 

At this time Digby was the King’s 
prime adviser. Rupert and he were 
mutually suspicious of each other, and 
Digby was using his influence to per- 
suade the King to dismiss Rupert. The 
truth respecting the actual state of 
affairs often creeps out in the interest- 
ing letters which passed between Ru- 
pert and “honest Will Legge.” The 
following occurs in a letter of Prince 
Rupert, October 1644 :— 


“Digby and Rupert friends, but I ' 
doubt they trust one another alike. Digby 
makes great professions and vows to Ru- 
pert, but it will do no good upon him. 
Great factions are breeding against Ru- 
pert under a pretence of peace ; he being, 
as they report, the only cause of war in 
this kingdom. This party is found out, 
but no particulars proved: they will be, 
and then the King did promise to punish, 
or there will be no staying; which else R. 
is resolved to do, since the King’s friends 
are in no very good condition, and he hath 
promised me fair: it is well if half be 
performed.’ (iii. 28.) 

So little were the promises of the 
King depended upon even by those 
who were nearest to him in kindred, 
and most zealous in his service. 

Naseby is illustrated by some ex- 
tremely interesting letters between 
Lord Digby and Will Legge. They 
are too long for us to quote. The con- 
fusion and state of utter disorganisation 
which ensued on the side of the or 
are vividly portrayed in several sub- 
sequent letters. At one time the King 
was about to throw himself into Bristol, 
at another time he designed to join 
Montrose in Scotland. The latter pro- 
ject was vehemently opposed by Ru- 
pert, who counselled a treaty, as the 
only “way left to preserve his [ma- 
jesty’s] posterity, kingdom, and no- 
bility.” (aii. 149.) The King replied 
in a letter of infinite folly and blind- 
ness. It was intercepted by the Par- 
liament, and, being published, did him 
very great harm. 

At this time the bad feeling between 
a and Digby was at its height. 
“ You do well to wonder,” remarks 
Rupert, writing to Will Legge, “ why 
Prince Rupert is not with the King, 
but, when you know the Lord Digby's 
intentions to ruin him, you will then 
not find it strange.” This was written 
from Bristol on the 29th of July, 
1645. Fairfax and Cromwell appeared 
before that city on the 24th of August. 
The siege was prosecuted with the 
vigour which characterised Crom- 
well’s military genius. Mr. Warburton 
writes, that “the Parliament forces 
determined upon a blockade; they 
have no fancy for a storm.” Oliver 
Cromwell no fancy for a storm! 
What says Tredagh? Even Mr. War- 
burton’s papers tell another tale. 
“Upon the 10th of September the 
enemy stormed the line generally about 
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two in the morning . . . at the same 
time they stormed Prior-hill fort, and 
took it, which was the loss of the whole 
line . . . then the day breaking we 
found them in full possession of the line 
and fort.” (iii. 175.) This storming at 
two hours after midnight produced the 
immediate surrender of the city and 
castle. These gentlemen, who, in Mr. 
Warburton’s judgment, had “no fancy” 
for a storm, would have stormed the 
little that remained in the possession 
of Prince Rupert within a very few 
hours; but the Prince, who knew his 
enemies better than Mr. Warbur- 
ton, did not wait for their doing so. 
Mr. Warburton pronounces that the 
Prince’s instantaneous surrender of the 
castle, without any attempt at defence, 
was a compromise of honour. Whether 
it was so or not, Digby and the rest of 
the Prince’s enemies instantly took ad- 
vantage of it. Acting upon their ad- 
vice, the King dismissed the Prince 
from his service, and desired him “ to 
seek his subsistence” somewhere be- 

ond seas. Digby most atrociously 
insinuated into the King’s mind doubts 
of Rupert’s fidelity, and under their 
influence the King was foolish enough 
to place Rupert’s friend Will Legge 
under arrest, and dismiss him from his 
government of Oxford. Others of the 
Prince's friends were dismissed at the 
same time from similar posts. This was 
more than Rupert could bear. Maurice 
joined his brother, and, in company 
with about 120 of their friends, they 
fought their way through a country 
crowded with the enemy, and reached 
the King at Newark. They followed 
him to Oxford, and there Rupert went 
“ straight into the presence, and with- 
out any usual ceremony” demanded 
an inquiry into his conduct. A coun- 
cil of war was held, the King and 
Rupert gave their evidence, and finally 
the council declared that the Prince 
was “not guilty of any the least want 
of courage or fidelity to the King or 
his service.” (iii. 202.) But the King 
did not at first heartily forgive his 
nephew. Even after his acquittal others 
of his friends were superseded. They 
followed their chief’s example in de- 
manding an inquiry, but received only 
their passports. To leave the king- 
dom was scarcely possible without a 
pass froin the Parliament. Rupert and 
his friends applied for their consent in 
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a letter which is here printed. (iii. 287.) 
A pass was granted on condition that 
they would never again bear arms 
against the Parliament. These were 
terms which they refused, and after a 
little while the King permitted them 
to come to him at Oxford. Rupert 
was apprised of the King’s intended 
departure to the Scots, and strongl 
dissuaded him from taking a step which 
he believed to be so dangerous. When 
his advice failed, he procured from the 
King a written certificate that his 
Majesty was acting contrary to the 
opinion of his nephew. om 225.) 
Six months afterwards the King wrote 
a letter to Rupert, which is in some 
respects creditable to his majesty’s 
heart, although his mind was wander- 
ing, as it ever did, in that dreamland 
in which he could see nothing but a 
splendid restoration, and the re-ac- 
quirement of the power of rewarding 
all who had suffered in his cause. 
“ Next to my children,” he writes, “(I 
say next,) I shall have most care of 
you, and shall take the first opportunity 
either to employ you or have your 
company.” (ili. 248.) 

On the surrender of Oxford Prince 
Rupert passed to the continent. When 
a part of the Parliament fleet declared 
for the King, Rupert took the com- 
mand, and led them away on a buc- 
caneering expedition, in which he levied 
contributions for the maintenance of 
the royal exiles. He designed to de- 
liver Charles I. from the Isle of Wight, 
but could not accomplish it. He 
visited Ireland, Portugal, the Medi- 
terranean, the Western Islands, and 
the West Indies. He was several 
times chased and blockaded by Blake, 
but ever managed to escape, and 
finally, in 1653, returned in safety to 
France, although with the loss of his 
faithful brother Maurice, whose shi 
was wrecked and himself drowned off 
Hispaniola. 

The last stage of the life of Prince 
Rupert is by no means the least in- 
teresting. He who from mere exuber- 
ance of courage and love of excite- 
ment had sought the bubble reputation 
even in the cannon’s mouth, now en- 
deavoured to discover it in the labora- 
tory and the forge. He fabricated a 
gunpowder of ten times the ordinary 
strength ; like modern inventors of 
destructive instruments, he had _ his 
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way of blowing up rocks in mines or 
under water. A mode of making 
hail-shot, an improved quadrant, im- 
proved locks for fire-arms, and guns 
which would discharge bullets with 
wonderful rapidity, are reckoned among 
his inventions. His name still lives 
among us as the first maker of the 
Prince’s Metal, and Mr. Macaulay has 
reminded us of Rupert’s drop, “ that 
curious bubble of glass which has long 
amused children and puzzled philoso- 
phers.” But the most memorable in- 
vention with which the name of the 
philosophic hero has been associated is 
that of mezzotinto. Our readers will 
remember Mr. Diamond’s paper on 
this subject in the 27th vol. of the 
Archeologia. Mr. Warburton strives 
to controvert Mr. Diamond’s proofs 
that the Prince did not invent the art 
but merely practised the invention of 
Louis & Siegen. The question stands, 
we think, where Mr. Diamond left it, 
but we have not space to do more 
than allude to it. 

After the Restoration Prince Rupert 
returned to England. Some employ- 
ments which he coveted were denied 
him, to his infinite mortification, but 
he was appointed keeper of Windsor 
Castle, and there, in the round tower, 
had. his workshop and a library of 
curious books. He had residences in 
Barbican and Spring-gardens, and in 
the latter place Charles II. and Bucking- 
ham often lounged away an hour in his 
workshop, watching his chemical or 
alchemical experiments. The Dutch 
war called him to the command of a 
fleet, and in several engagements his 
old fiery zeal burnt brightly and suc- 
cessfully. He partook of the amuse- 
ments of the court, and overjoyed his 
cousin the King by paying homage to 
the charms of a certain Mrs. Hughes, 
one of the actresses belonging to the 
King’s company, by whom he had a 
daughter named Ruperta. The Prince 
died on the 29th November, 1682. He 
was buried in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, which Mr. Warburton should 
have stated. The Duke of Norfolk 
bought his George and his garter for 
313/.; Mr. Charles Griffith gave 1000. 
for his books, of which there is a cata- 
logue in the Harleian Miscellany ; and 
Nell Gwynne became the owner of “the 
great pearl necklace” which belonged 
to the Prince at the sum of 4,520/. 


We have left ourselves no room to 
dilate on his character. He was brave, 
honest, active, enterprising, and utterly 
without fear ; but too often rash, and, 


.in the conduct of war, unless he is 


much belied, sadly devoid of hu- 
manity. He was a daring soldier, but 
not a great one. His birth, rather 
than his talents, conducted him to the 

osition which he held in the army of 

harlesI. It would have been happy 
for that sovereign if the circumstances 
of the country had permitted him to 
employ his nephew in the naval service, 
in which it is probable he would have 
been more successful. In peace the 
Prince is said to have made himself 
extremely popular, in spite of his 
roughness of manners and somewhat 
secluded life. Old people in Berk- 
shire, as we are told, long remembered 
him with regret ; but small courtesies 
proceeding from a man of commanding 
person and noble bearing—the son, 
nephew, and cousin of a king, and the 
Constable of Windsor Castle—are very 
highly estimated by his inferiors in 
rank. The great error of his life 
seems to have been a want of con- 
sideration for the feelings and opinions 
of others ; its greatest merit, his blunt 
and downright honesty. 

The collection of letters which is 
here attached to his name is of un- 
questionable value. Would we had 
more such letters. But even the editor, 
when he considers the subject, will 
agree with us, that such jewels as the 
letter from Lord Cornbury to the 
Duchess of Beaufort (vol. iii. p. 461), 

iving an account of the reception of 
Sent Catherine by Charles II., and 
many others that we could point out, 
are but little benefitted by his in- 
complete and hastily manufactured 
setting. 


Mr. Ursan, July 7th, 1849. 

A WRITER, under the signature 
of C. in your last Number, in some 
remarks on Mr. Kemstx’s “ Saxons 
in England,” calls in question the 
“ ethnic” (ethnological) views of that 
distinguished Anglo-Saxon scholar as 
regards the degree in which the Teu- 
tonic races had gained a settlement in 
Britain, before the advent of the Anglo- 
Saxons in the fifth century. This 
writer points to the settlements of the 
Belge on the southern coast of the 
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island prior to the invasion of Cesar, 
as ground for inferring an extensive 
admixture of a Teutonic race with the 
earlier Celtic inhabitants. In this view, 
however, I believe there is involved a 
very serious historical and ethnologi- 
cal error. I shall not occupy your 
space by any attempt at the refutation 
of this opinion, but shall beg leave to 
refer your readers to the learned work 
of Dr. Prichard on the Physical His- 
tory of Mankind, in the 8rd chapter 
of the 3rd vol. of which, that eminent 
writer has collected a large amount of 
evidence which, to myself at least, 
seems satisfactorily to decide this con- 
troverted question, and to prove that 
the Belge were Celtic and not Teu- 
tonic tribes. 

In writing on a subject connected 
with Anglo-Saxon literature, I am re- 
minded of the recent translation of 
“ Beowulf,” by Professor WackEr- 
BARTH, into English verse. I have no 
intention of criticising this translation, 
which appears to me to possess many 
merits; but rather to call attention to 
the desirableness of our being fur- 
nished with a poetical version of this 
very remarkable early epic of the 
western Teutonic people, in such a 


form as will convey some idea at least 
of the metre, if not also of the allite- 
rative style of the original. 

We possess one example at least 
of a translation of an Anglo-Saxon 
poem in which the form of the ori- 
ginal is adequately, perhaps too li- 
terally, preserved. I allude to the 
Lay of the Phenix, translated by 
Mr. G. Stephens, and published 
in the 30th volume of the Ar- 
cheologia. Without taking so great 
a liberty with the translation of 
Beowulf as has been taken with Ste- 
— Phenix, by Sir E. Bulwer 

ton in his Harold, I think that, 
with Mr. Kemble’s literal translation 
before him, a writer of taste and judg- 
ment might readily succeed in ren- 
dering Beowulf—a poem of which the 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxons 
may well be proud—into a form at 
once sufficiently acceptable to modern 
English ears, preserving the true sense 
of the writer, and retaining that re- 
markable archaic style which carries 
us back in so vivid a manner to the 
real wra of the poem. For such a 
translation of Beowulf, we require a 
Cowper or a Chapman rather than a 
Pope. Yours, &c. ©. 





THE COLLEGE OF THE VICARS CHORAL AT LINCOLN. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Lincoln, July 23. 

THE building shewn in the annexed 
Plate belongs to the College of the 
Vicars-choral of Lincoln Cathedral, of 
whose constitution a brief account may 
be interesting to some at least of your 
readers. The choir of this cathedral 
was always filled secular canons, 
so called to distinguish them from the 
regular canons, who lived in com- 
munity, and made a solemn profession 
of religious poverty, and of obedience 
to their proper superior. The secular 
canons held their possessions in distinct 
prebends, appropriated to their several 
stalls, some enjoying much larger en- 
dowments than others, and they had 
each a separate household. The num- 
ber of prebendaries in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral amounted to fifty-eight before the 
change of religion, forming by far the 
largest choir in the kingdom ; but five 
of the richest prebends were then con- 


fiscated, and another became extinct. 
The stalls were thus reduced to fifty- 
two, as they have since continued. 
The whole number of canons or 
prebendaries was never resident at 
the same time; and latterly they be- 
came negligent in attendance, so that 
ordinances and statutes were framed 
by councils and bishops at various 
times to regulate and ensure a due per- 
formance of what was called canonical 
residence. Each canon who was not 
keeping residence was obliged to retain 
a vicar, who should attend in the 
choir on his behalf; hence came the 
institution of vicars-choral, or minor 
canons. There were twenty-five such 
vicars at Lincoln Cathedral when the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus was made by King 
Henry VIII. A.D. 1534. They were 
constituted a body-corporate by a 
charter of King Henry VI. as they 
still continue, using a common seal, and 
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granting leases of their lands, under 
the quaint designation of “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Poor and Deyout Chaplains,” 
according to the terms of their charter. 
Besides these, who were commonly 
called the senior vicars, or old vicars, 
there were also inferior clerks, styled 
junior vicars, or young vicars, 80 
number appears not to have been fixed 
by the statutes of the cathedral; and 
whose maintenance depended chiefly 
on fees, and the hospitality of the 
canons-residentiary, who usually kept 
very liberal tables. Since the Reforma- 
tion, the senior vicars have been re- 
duced to four, to which number the re- 
sidentiary canons have also diminished. 
They have long since ceased to live in 
common, as their Catholic predecessors 
used to do; but each one has his own 
house in the Vicars’ Court. The junior 
vicars are now five in number, and, 
being laymen, their collegiate build- 
ings have been let out on leases, made 
under the authority of the dean and 
chapter, as they are not incorporated 
by law, and have no common seal. 
The Vicars’ College, or Court as it is 
usually denominated, was begun in the 
reign of Edward the First, when a 
piece of vacant ground adjoining the 
episcopal palace, immediately eastward 
of the old city wall, was granted to 
them by the dean and chapter. Oliver 
Sutton, then Bishop of Lincoln, is said 
to have erected a hall, a kitchen, and 
certain chambers, but not sufficient for 
the whole number of the vicars. These 


buildings, being unfinished at the time 
of the good prelate’s decease in 1299, 
were completed by the executors of 
his will. About a century afterwards 
Dr. John Bokingham, another Bishop 
of Lincoln, appears to have been a 
considerable benefactor to the vicars, 
as his arms, a cross botonée, are sculp- 
tured on shields in different parts of 
the buildings. This coat, with the 
royal a of old France and Eng- 
land quarterly, and the arms of Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick, remain over 
the gateway of the north front, facing 
the minster.* The situation of these 
buildings, on the side of the hill, obliged 
them to be arranged on different levels, 
those that stand more towards the 
south being placed below the lines of 
the northern portions, in the same 
manner as had been done in the erection 
of the bishop’s palace. The southern 
side of the principal quadrangle was 
part of Bishop Sutton’s buildings. It is 
an interesting specimen of old domes- 
tic architecture, and its massy front, 
with two turrets, and several but- 
tresses and projecting chimneys stand- 
ing high above the gardens and grounds 
before it, has quite the character of a 
castle. The vicars’ hall adjoined to 
the east end of this range of building, 
but this has been totally demolished, 
as also have the buttery, cellars, and 
kitchen, which connected the hall with 
the building shewn in the accompany- 
ing Plate. 





This building appears to have been 
erected just four hundred years ago, 


as we may infer from the arms of 


Bishop William Alnwyck, and the 
rebus of John Breton, Prebendary of 


Sutton-cum-Buckingham, which are 
sculptured on the eastern gable. 

It appears to have been designed for 
offices, such as stables, granaries, &c. ; 
and in one part are remains of a wide 








* See a View given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Oct. 1826, p. 305. 
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chimney, with an oven on one side of 
it, and a winding staircase turned over 
the vault of the oven, all constructed 
of brick. The walls are of stone; and 
the doors, windows, and buttresses 
are all wrought with excellent work- 
manship. e roof and every part 
of the inside is quite plain. he 
four vicars have each a portion of 
these buildings, which are divided into 
stables, coach-houses, &c. The front 
has been barbarously broken and dis- 
figured by making breaches in it with- 
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out the least regard to the original 
architecture. The habitable buildings 
have been treated with no better taste, 
and the windows in particular have 
mostly been mutilated and altered. 
The roofs were anciently covered with 
lead, which was plundered in the time 
of the civil war, when ecclesiastical 
property was generally alienated, and 
suffered great injuries before the re- 
storation of ye II. whién the hier- 
archy was re-established. 

Yours, &e. E. J. W. 





TWO LETTERS FROM ALEXANDER POPE TO MR. (AFTERWARDS EARL) NUGENT. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE following letters from Pope 
to Mr. Nugent, afterwards Earl Nu- 
gent, and a person of some distinction 
in his day as a politician and a poet, 
have never, that I am aware of, been 
in print. They relate to a subject 
which seems to have greatly excited 
the alarm of Pope: viz. a project of 
Mr. George Faulkner, the celebrated 
Dublin printer, to publish his letters 
to Swift. The Dean was then fast 
verging towards an entire loss of his 
faculties, and Mrs. Whiteway, who is 
alluded to in the letters, mentions in 
one of her own, addressed to Pope 
on the same subject, dated May 16, 
1740, and printed in Roscoe’s edition, 
that the Dean’s “ memory” was then 
“impaired.” In the following year 
his intellect was utterly gone, and 


in 1745 he died. In Scott’s edition 
of Swift there is a letter from Mr. 
Nugent to Mrs. Whiteway, dated 
Bath, April 2, 1740, requesting her to 
send him Pope’s letters to the Dean. 
Mrs. Whiteway was the widow of 
Godwin Swift, the Dean’s uncle, and 
the mother of Mr. Deane Swift and 
other children. Mr. McAulay was 
Mr. Alexander McAulay, a man of 
some ability and a great friend of the 
Dean. The ancient intimacy between 
Mrs. Nugent and Pope, to which the 
latter alludes, arose from the fact of 
her being the sister of his friend Se- 
cretary Craggs. There are several 
letters from Pope, in Roscoe’s edition 
of his works, addressed to her, under 
her three married names, Mrs. New- 
sham, Mrs. Wright, and Mrs. Nugent. 
Yours, &e. L. 


Twitenham, March 26. 


Sir 
When you did me the favour to acquaint me of Mrs. Whiteway’s offer, I 


thought it not necessary to give you a trouble which I imagined w' be less so 
to my Lord Orrery. But upon reflection I believe he is not upon the best 
terms with the lady ; at least as she chose to propose this to your self, it may 
be better to apply by the same person to whom she mentioned it : and for my 
own part I assure you, Sir, you are not the last man I w‘ owe a favour to. I 
shall be therefore truly obliged to you if you write as you proposed, and thank 
her in my name for securing those papers against all disagreeable accidents ; if 
she sends them by some honest hand to you I shall know they are as safe as in 
my own custody. Tho’ I have many poetical thanks to pay you, I must parti- 
cularize your Ode to Lord Marchmont, both the design and execution of which 
manifest y* spirit w** once animated the heads and hearts of poets, and for 
which your odes, like those of Alczeus, will challenge esteem as well as praise. 
I am, Sir, your most obliged and obedt humble Servant, 
A. Pope. 


I may remember Mrs. Nugent as one of y* companions of my younger and 
But we are no longer 
x 


gayer days, and sigh to be able to live on with y™. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXII. 
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creatures of the same element: they are all air and fire, and 1 am earth; 
however I admire their flights, and am their servant. 


Sir, Twitnam, May 21. 
Lhope you are return’d with as much health as success from y" elections, and 
I rejoice that your negotiations for y'self and y" friends in Cornwall have 
roved more effectual than those for me w*" you kindly undertook in Ireland. 
ou have brought a great book upon y" head; and to show that you can bear 
any burden with patience, pray send for it to Mr. Murray’s in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where one has been left sometime to be delivered to any one you order. 
I hope soon*to see you either here or in town, who am w" all regards, Sir, 
Y* most obliged and obedient Servant, A. Pope. 
My old fashioned services attend Mrs. Nugent. 
To R. Nugent, esq. Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, London. 


Sir, Augt 14, 1740. 

I cannot enough acknowledge yo* obliging endeavours as to what has given 
me so much apprehension, the affair of the Letters: all which I am now 
convinced has been a mere feint to amuse us both. For last week I rec’ an 
acct from Faukener, the Dublin bookseller, “that the dean himself has given 
him a Collection of Letters of his own and mine and others, to be printed, and 
he civilly asks my consent, assuring me the d. declares ye genuine, and that 
Mr. Swift, Mrs. Whiteway’'s son-in-law, will correct y* press, out of his great 
respect to the dean aa myself.” He says they were collected by some 
unknown persons, and y® copy sent with a letter, importing y‘ “it was criminal 
to suppress such an amiable picture of the dean, and his private character 
appearing in those letters, and that if he w' not publish ye in his life time, 
others w® after his death.” 

I think I can make no reflections upon this strange incident but what are 
truly melancholy, and humble y* pride of human nature. That the greatest of 
genius’s, tho’ prudence may have been the companion of wit (w“ is very rare) 
for their whole lives past, may have nothing left them at last but their vanity. 
No decay of body is half so miserable! [ shall write and do all I can upon 
this vexatious incident ; but I despair of stopping what is no doubt in many 
hands. Can it be possible the dean has forgot how many years, and by how 
many instances, I have pressed him to secure me from this very thing? Or 
can it be imagined Mrs. W. has remonstrated agst it? The moment I had ye 
intimation that she w return them, I wrote to her, and embraced her offer 
with thanks: she answered me, lately, yt she w' not send y™ to Mr. 
Nugent, but by a certain Mr. MacAulay. I presume now that she w’ have 
sent but a few of no consequence, for the bookseller tells me there are several 
of L* Bolingbroke’s &c. (which must have been in the dean’s own custody, 
and one of which was printed twelve years ago). I would therefore trouble 
you no more in this unlucky affair. I believe they had entertained a jealousy 
of you, as the same persons did before of my Lord Orrery. They then pre- 
vented the dean from complying to any purpose with my request. They 
then sent afew, just to save appearances, and possibly to serve as a sort of 
plea to excuse them from being taxed of this proceeding, w*' is now thrown 
upon the dean himself. 

The Mundicks will arrive very seasonably. If anything will amuse me at 
resent, it must be playing y* teil cae way but by writing, and yet you see how 
ong this letter is. I heartily wish you success in bringing a little more 

English spirit into Cornwall, and in routing the Gog-magogs of ye present age. 
I am not without hopes of meeting at Bath, and joining with the waters to heat 
y" head to poetry. 





Satyrarum ego, ni pudet illas, 


Adjutor, gelidos veniam caligatus ad agros. 


Tam, S', your most obliged and faithful Servant, A. Pops. 
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S*, Aug. 16", 1740. 
I did not think, when I troubled you so lately with an account, in how 
surprising a manner your kind negotiations in my behalf were terminated, 
that I sh* so soon again have interrupted your present, better, business. 
But upon reflection that my answer to Reudncoer concerning this ought to be 
hasten’d, and in an apprehension that some pretence might be taken, as if it 
was not received, I thought it proper to have it transmitted otherwise than by 
the common post. I beg therefore that you will send it by or thro’ some 
hand you know, who may deliver it personally to Faukener, afte? you have 
read it, or (if you think fit) copy’d. Excuse this in one who sees, and is obliged 
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by, the part you have taken, and wishes himself capable of proving how much 


he is 


To R. Nugent, esq. at the honb* Mrs. 
Nugent's, at the Hot Weil in Bristol. 


Str, 


S", your most faithful humble Ser", 


A. Pope. 


Sept. 3, 1740. 


The more I read your Ode the less I find any necessity a it clearer ; 


you have sufficiently distinguish’d your idea of the multitude. 


e very few 


things I c* imagine alterable I have put in, but in so modest a character as 


easily to be erased if you disapprove them. 


I could be willing to be of greater 


service to you, but you must thank your superior circumstances as a poet no 


less than as a man that I cannot. 
virtually, 


I am, however intentionally, tho’ not 
Sir, your most faithful and obedient humble Ser', 


A. Pore. 


I hope you have had my letter, w*" I beg you to forward by some particular 


hand to Faukener. 


Mrs, Nugent I know remembers me, and so do I her, always, and acknow- 
ledge her good temper towards me, who does not quarrel with me as other 


ladies have done. 
To R. Nugent, esq. 


Mr. Urpan, July 19. 
YOUR Wiltshire correspondent, in 


his remarks on the progenitors of 


Queen Elizabeth, appears, for so acute 
a genealogist, to have started doubts 
concerning some of them, for which 
there is but slight foundation. I shall 
leave the Welsh branch to be vindicated 
by the heralds of the principality, and 
confine my observations to the Queen’s 
maternal ancestry. 

The family of Boleyn, or Bullen, 
was of Norman extraction, and was 
very early settled in Norfolk. They 
wrote their name Boulen, and were 
possessed of manors and lands at Salle 
and the adjacent villages in the twelfth 
century. John Boulen was witness to 
a deed for the sale of a’ messuage and 
lands at Woodrising, in a°. 35 Hen. II. 
now lying before me: and the register 
of Walsingham, fo. 182, makes men- 
tion of John Boleyne of Salle, a°. 1283. 
Among the Blickling evidences there 
is a deed executed, probably by this 
John, a°. 8°. Edw. I. with his seal at- 
tached, somewhat decayed, but retain- 
ing enough of the arms to shew that 


he bare, at that. time, the same arms 
as were afterwards used by his de- 
scendants. I presume that this will 
settle the question as to the “ gentility ” 
of Sir Geffrey. 

Your correspondent expresses him- 
self disparagingly of the families of 
Hankeford, Tylney, and Cheyne; per- 
haps with as little reason. 

Anne, daughter and heir of Sir Ri- 
chard Hanketord, Knt. it may not un- 
reasonably be presumed, was of “ gentle 
blood :” for she was the daughter of 
a knight, when knighthood was es- 
teemed somewhat more highly than in 
our degenerate age, and seems to have 
been regarded as no unsuitable match 
for Thomas Butler, the seventh Earl 
of Ormond. 

It may appear strange that a Wilt- 
shire genealogist should have any 
doubt respecting the antiquity and 
gentility of the Tylneys, when we con- 
sider the long connexion of a junior 
branch of that very ancient and 
knightly family with Wilts and Hants. 
No doubt was éntertained by Le Neve, 
and our most leartetk. heralds, of their 
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descent from a Danish stock so an- 
cient, as to run back, in the traditions 
of the past age, to the legendary Hicka- 
fric or Hickathrift ; and even if, with 
Le Neve, we should refuse credit to 
the sixteen knights * of the same name, 
who are said to have succeeded Sir 
Frederic Tylney, knighted at Acon, in 
the Holy Sand by Richard IL. yet 
their long continuance in Norfolk, Lin- 
colnshire, and Suffolk, and their inter- 
marriages with so many distinguished 
families, the Howards, nt Thorpes, the 
Bourchiers, &c. places “ the gentility 
of their blood” beyond suspicion. 
Nor need we entertain any suspicion 


as to the “purity of the blood” of 


Elizabeth Cheyne. In the church at 
Blickling there remains a brass repre- 
senting a lady in a monstrous head- 
dress of the fifteenth century, and with 
a rich necklace, inscribed 

‘* Hic jacet Isabella Cheyne, quondam 
uxor Will’i Cheyne Armigeri, de Insula 
Shippey in com’ Cancie, q° obiit xxiij°. die 
mensis Aprilis A°. d’ni M°.cccc.LxXxxv°. 
cui’ aie propicietur deus. amen.’’ 
with these arms, Azure, six lions ram- 
pant argent, impaling Boleyn. It is 
probable that these arms will enable a 
Kentish genealogist to determine the 
“ gentility” of the before-mentioned 
Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Frederic 
Tylney, of Ashwell-Thorp, the daughter 
of Sir Laurence Cheney, or Cheyne, 
who was of the same family as the 
husband of Isabella Boleyn, viz. Wil- 
liam, son and heir of Sir John Cheyney, 
Knut. Yours, &c. 

Cavcarius Dentatus. 


Mr. Urspan, 
SOME months may now elapse be- 
fore I shall be able to redeem my pro- 





mise of sending you the pedigree of 
ancestors of 


the sixteen immediate 
Queen Anne, inasmuch as one or more 


of them were of very unaristocratic, if 


not obscure, extraction. I therefore 
submit, for the present, the pedigree 
of Edward the Sixth by itself. A 
correspondent in your July number, 
“ WittoneEnsis,” who has much over- 
lauded my very superficial researches, 
objects that I have exhibited no proofs 
of the right of some of the ancestors 
of Elizabeth to coat-armour. It can- 





* Vide Hearne’s Glossary to Peter Lang- 
toft’s Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 671. 


Pedigree of Edward the Sixth. 


[ Aug. 


not be pretended, in this country, to 
ut forth a seize quartiers fenced in 
. all the securities required by the 
rules of effete German Courts. An 
English country — of good 
standing, and entitled to coat-armour, 
is on a par, to say the very least, with 
the multitudinous counts and barons 
who throng the steamers on the Rhine. 
“ Nous avons tant de princes, Monsieur, 
dans ce pays-ci,” as the ticket taker 
once said to me, with a shrug, when I 
asked the name, as it turned out, of 
an Austrian archduke, “ que je ne 
pourrois pas vous dire.” All, there- 
fore that we can pretend to do in a 
genuine English seize quartiers is to 
show that the sixteen ancestors had 
each a right to bear coat-armour, that 
is, that such right stands recorded in 
the College of Arms, either in visita- 
tions, or by more recent grant. This 
I believe to be the case, without 
quoting unintelligible references, as 
regards the ancestors of Elizabeth 
and of her brother Edward. In the 
case of “great Anna,” despite the 
obedience of her “three realms,” I 
not only doubt the possibility of proof, 
but I shall be content to be able to 
record the bare names, not yet satis- 
factorily established, of all the parties. 
Wironensis objects, and perhaps 
not without reason, that my phraseo- 
logy about the “ doubts” as to James 
the First’s origin on one side, and the 
“certainty of its sinfulness” on the 
other, is ambiguous. There was a not 
unnatural impression in his days that 
the blood of Rizzio flowed as well in 
the royal veins as on the floor of Holy- 
rood; but, without entertaining this 
piece of scandal, I must be permitted 
to regard the Queen of Scots as bear- 
ing a close resemblance to Gertrude 
of Denmark, rather than as the heroine 
of mawkish young ladies and maudlin 
young gentlemen, the only doubt in 
my mind being, whether she was an 
accessory to murder before or after 
the fact. She was, in truth, a very 
pretty woman, who lived in seeming 
adultery with an Italian guitar player, 
lost no time in uniting herself to her 
husband’s assassin, carried on ever 
sort of intrigue against the Englis 
Queen, but worked much in cross, or 
tent, stitch (I forget which), and was 
in possession of innumerable rosaries. 
Yours, &c. L. 
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Alexander Selkirk’s Soliloquy, by Cowper, [ Aug. 


VERSES, 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ALEXANDER SELKIRK, DURING HIS SOLITARY ABODE 





IN THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech,— 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see, 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth. 


Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Ne’er sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appear’d. 


Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more ! 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

Oh tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 
Even here is a season of rest, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 
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with a Latin Translation. 159 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK loquitur,— 


Per loca vasta, oculis quantum contendere possum, 
Rex ego. Nullus adest qui mea jura neget. 
Terris e mediis hzc usque ad litora circum 
Sunt mea que campos, ethera queeque, colunt. 
Nescio qué, Natura, tua dulcedine tangas, 
Quos juvat externis vita trahenda locis. 
Ipse ego vel mallem mediis habitare periclis, 
Hoc quam terribili sceptra tenere loco. 


Hic procul humanis en! demoror exul ab oris, 
Que comitetur iter, turba sodalis abest ; 

Nulla mihi mortale sonans jam fundit in aures 
Lingua melos. Stupeo vocibus ipse meis. 

Ipsa fera hos campos que lustrat plurima circum 
Vix celerare fugam, me veniente, solet : 

Ah! melius sciret mortalem horrescere vultum, 
Ipsa minor feritas causa timoris erat. 


Casta Fides et Amor! vos et socialia jura 
Queis majora homines numina nulla colunt, 
Si modo me liceat pennis librare columbe, 
Vestra mihi imprimis templa petenda forent. 
Sic ego tentarem szvos mollire dolores, 
Quas docet ipsa fides religioque, viis. 
Sic mea vita senum preceptis cultior esset, 
Sic levibus juvenum letior ipsa jocis. 


Religio ! vox sancta, tuum qui numen adorat, 
Quis numerare potest quas sibi querat opes ? 
Non illis argentum, illis pretiosius aurum, 
Nec quicquid tellus continet orbe suo. 
At verd has inter valles, rupesque remotas, 
Non templa invitant ere sonante pios ; 


‘Nulla sepulcrales contristat nzenia turbas, 


Nec cuiquam fest’ Sabbata luce nitent. 


Vos venti! queis preda fui jactatus in alto 
Vertite ad hos solos nuncia vela sinus, 
Patria, sic solamen eris vel nomine tantum, 
Patria cara licet non repetenda mihi 
Num desiderium nostri, num tangit amicos 
Cura ulla, ut rogitent que mihi causa more ? 
Hec peterem: nam dulce sonabit nomen amici, 
Ipse licet misero nullus amicus erit. 


Mens ! loca que rapido lustras distantia ocello 
Quid celeri cursu te superare potest ? 
Non ita precipiti tempestas turbine fertur, 
Non ita, que Phebo est missa, sagitta volat. 
Me miserum, natale solum si forte subivit, 
Ipsa ad continud litora mente feror, 
Re tamen admonitum que falsd lusit imago 
Me fugit, et subito spes mihi cuncta perit. 


Jam caros nidos volucres petiere marine, 
Ponit et in lustris hispida membra leo ; 
His etiam terris data certa est hora quieti, 
Inque meam casulam tempus abire mihi ; 
Omnia tu, Genitor, mansueto numine comples, 
Numine mansueto spes alis usque meas, 
Quodque juvet gaudes ipso miscere dolori, 
4Equo ne gravius sors sua quemque premat, 
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Mr. Urspan, 19 July. 

I AM not able to explain the mean- 
ing of the title of “ Mystress te ge 
maid,” F saree by Queen Elizabeth to 
Lord Mountjoy, in the letter printed 
from a Carew Ms. in your last Maga- 
zine, p. 31; but it may interest some 
of your readers to be informed that 
another copy of that same letter exists 
in the Cotton. MS. Titus C. vu. 
fo. 123, together with another letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to Lord Mount- 
joy, which seems to have reference tothe 
same subject. The copy in the Cotton. 
MS. differs in some slight particulars 
from the letter as you have printed 
it, but only one correction is worth 
noting. In the eleventh line of the 
letter you have printed we read “have 
brought to their last more rebells;” the 
Cotton. MS. gives “last home.” 

The other letter in the same MS. 
runs as follows :— 


(Titus C. vu. fo. 124.) 


5° Aug. 1601. To the Lo. Montioy 
with her Mate owne hand. 


If I weare a Papist, though J am 
sure I am a Catholick, I should with 
all speede gett some holy water, to ryd 
you of oak malignant suggestions as 
a most false spirit hath infected you 
with ; as if my word should so iniurye 
my harte to produce soe evill fruite 
from soe good a mynde. Have I re- 
warded so many that wronged mee 
with my benefits, and not to grace 
with my praise such as with hazard of 
that men by nature most regard, daily, 
in view of all the companies, stick not 
to prosecute with diligence care 
paine and industrie my wickedest 
traitours? O how is it possible that 
you can suppose me or soe wicked- 
foolish, or soe brainsick, or of so evill 
a nature, that instead of acknowledg- 
ing, thancking, or commending such a 
servant, I should stumble on soe foule 
an errour to make me by myne own 
confession vnworthye of such a minis- 
ter. No! no! Of faults and lacks I 
doubt not but I have my part: yet I 
hate so muche the vile sinne of un- 
thanckfulness, that my soule abhorreth 
it to muche to follow it. Comfort 
your self therefore and by thease judge 
rightly, That no parte of your carefull 


seruices are so evill employed as shee 
from [for ?] whome you suffer them 
6 


Letter of Queen Elizabeth to Lord Mountjoy. 


[ Aug. 


doth not, with eyes of delight, praise 
God that so hath prospered your right 
endevours, and doe coniure you not to 
sport your thought with any iniurious 
conceipt of her, that, when all is sayd 
or don, hath been your truest soue- 
e. And so, with my devoutest 
praier for your prosperous voiages, 
thease lines shall end scraping. 
Yor loving > 


In the introduction to a recent pub- 
lication of the Camden Society* the 
letter in which Lord Mountjoy is ad- 
dressed as Mistress Kitchen-maid is 
referred to with some inaccuracy. It 
is there said, “ There exist —_ of two 
letters in which she [Queen Elizabeth] 
addressed Lord Mountjoy, then her 
deputy in Ireland, as ‘ Mistress Kitchen- 
maid.’” It should have been, “there 
exist copies of a letter” instead of 
“two letters.” The editor was misled 
by a note in Sharon Turner’s Hist. 
of England, vol. xii. p. 598. Mr. 
Turner refers to these letters from 
Elizabeth to Lord Mountjoy as in 
Titus B. u. and states that the Queen 
calls Lord Mountjoy “Mistress Kitchen- 
maid” in both of them. The editor 
corrected Mr. Turner's inaccurate re- 
ference, and actually inspected the 
letters, but without having Mr. Turn- 
er’s book at hand. Afterwards, when 
he came to write about them, he was 
foolish enough to rely upon Mr. 
Turner’s statement respecting their 
contents. 

In the same passage of that intro- 
duction mention is made of various 
other nicknames which Queen Eliza- 
beth bestowed upon her favourites. It 
may be added, on the authority of a 
copy of a letter from Sir Christopher 
Hatton to the Queen, that she termed 
one of the persons about her “her 
Turk.” The letter is printed in Ni- 
colas’s Memoirs of Hatton, p. 497, with 
a reference by mistake to Harl. MS. 
993, instead of 6993. It is very hum- 
bling to find what mistakes will creep 
into the publications of even those 
among us who strive the most to be 
accurate. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 





* Letters of Elizabeth and James VI. 
Introd. p. xi. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Handbook for London, Past and Pre- 
sent. By Peter Cunningham. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

Westminster: Memorials of the City, 
Saint Peter's College, the Parish 
Churches, Palaces, Streets, and Wor- 
thies. By the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, M.A. Curate of St. Marga- 
vet's, Westminster. 8vo. 

IT is with regret that we feel con- 
strained to notice these two works to- 
gether, and thereby to institute a com- 
parison which must necessarily be dis- 
advantageous to one of them. It is 
not merely their similarity of purpose, 
and their nearly concurrent publica- 
tion, that induces us so to do, but it is 
because we could not pass a fair judg- 


ment upon Mr. Walcott’s compilation, 
and allude to those defects which are 
too glaring to be disregarded,* without 
at the same time admitting that Mr. 
Cunningham, while employed on the 
same field of research, has avoided the 
errors we should have had to lament, 
and has manifested that care and pre- 
cision which we should have had to 
recommend, had we given Mr. Wal- 
cott’s work the precedence which its 
somewhat earlier appearance might 
have claimed. 

If Mr. Walcott’s performance had 
not been so closely followed by that of 
Mr. Cunningham, we might have con- 
tented ourselves with saying a few 
kind words on the diversity of its con- 











* We must excuse ourselves in making this general allusion to Mr. Walcott’s over- 
sights, rather than entering into them at length, for that would greatly exceed our 
space; but in our own justification we will briefly review three consecutive pages : 
Very often we meet with direct misstatements, as in p. 34, where the creation of 
Baron Hastings of Loughborough and the baptism of Philip Earl of Arundel are placed 
in 1558 instead of 1557, and the Earl of Arundel living in 1581 is termed ‘‘ memor- 
able as having in 1580 first introduced coaches from Germany into England,’’ whereas 
it is of Henry Earl of Arundel, his grandfather, who died in 1580, that such an 
anecdote is related. In the same page it is said that ‘‘ The first memories of Whitehall 
for Queen Elizabeth were those of pain, since from it she was taken to the Tower on 
Palm-Sunday 1554 :’’ though, as she was born in 1533, she had many memories of 
Whitehall before then. Again, in p. 35, a looseness of compilation is almost as inju- 
rious to the sense as positive error, ‘‘ In 1561 Sackville and Norton’s tragedy of 
Ferrex and Porrex was acted at Whitehall by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. 
Imagine present at these scenes the staid Lord Burleigh, engaged in schemes of state 
and anxious policy; his wily and intriguing son, Sir Robert Cecil; and philosophic 
Bacon, with commanding genius, scarcely known until the accession of James I.’’ 
And yet the year 1561 was more than forty years before that time; when Robert Cecill 
was a child, and Bacon an infant in arms. It is true that in a preceding paragraph the 
author had been noticing events later in the reign of Elizabeth; but here is a new 
paragraph, commencing and carried on just as we have quoted it. Again, in the same 
page, reference to any catalogue of Irish peerages would have ascertained that M‘Carthy 
More was created Baron of Valentia and Earl of Clancare, not ‘‘ Baron of Valency and 
Earl of Elanker.’’ In p. 36 we are told, ‘‘ The Lords in Council met in the Orchard 
of Whitehall, and at once invited King James to his long-desired throne. His first 
act, on May 22, 1603, was to confer knighthood in the garden upon all the judges,”’ 
&c. Here a reader previously uninformed on the subject would suppose that the 
transactions of two or three days at most were spoken of: or one aware that James 
came to the throne on the 25th of March, might suppose that he was very long in pro- 
ceeding to “ his first act ;’? but Mr. Walcott is not far wrong in his facts, only in his 
mode of stating them; the knighting was one of the King’s first acts after his arrival 
at Whitehall. In p. 37 the date of the Gunpowder plot is miscalculated at seven years 
before 1610, instead of five: but we have now got into a fourth page, and to go further 
would neither gratify our readers nor answer any good purpose. Nothing could 
remove all the marks of haste and inaccuracy but a very careful examination through. 
out the volume. 


Gent. Maa. Von. XXXII. z= 
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tents, and on the amusement which 
their perusal is calculated to afford, 
though unfortunately disfigured by so 
many inadvertencies and obscurities : 
but when our attention is turned to 
Mr. Cunningham’s labours—the la- 
bours of seven years—when we per- 
ceive the amount of original research 
and curious reading which he brings 
to bear on the subject, above all, when 
we arrive at a due appreciation of his 
well-matured plan, his precise arrange- 
ment, and scrupulous accuracy, then 
it is that we feel constrained to sa: 
that we have already had books bestn | 
of loosely compiled anecdote, and that 
Mr. Cunningham has in this Hand- 
book laid the foundation of what we 
really want about London—something 
systematised, defined, and ascertained. 
For our own part we must declare 
our opinion that if history has any 
merit it is dependent upon its being 
accurate. What satisfaction can there 
be in being told that the statue of 
James the Second in the court-yard of 
Whitehall is pointing to the spot where 
his father was decapitated, when it is 
thoroughly proved that that memorable 
execution took place on the other side 
of the Banqueting-house? Or does 
any sensible being continue to derive 
interest from the once widely credited 
story that a certain statue in West- 
minster Abbey represents a lady who 
died from pricking her finger when 
working on the Sabbath day? Yet 
equally groundless and unsubstantial 
are most of the trifling traditions from 
which the sentimental historian de- 
lights to weave the “romance of his- 


a 2 

ondon has not been fortunate in 
its more recent historiographers: that 
is to say, there has been none to pro- 
duce a work worthy of the subject. 
Pennant, the most popular of them, is 
notorious for his imaccuracy, as well 
as his cursory and superficial treat- 
ment. The object of still later writers 
has been to make themselves agreable 
rather than trustworthy, and it must 
be allowed that they have succeeded. 
Such is the anecdote-writing of J. T. 
Smith, such the chit-chat of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, and such are the pleasant essays 
of Knight’s London. Mr. Walcott ad- 
mits in his preface that his aim has 
been much the same,—to “afford a 
hour of innocent recreation to the 


kindly reader, to engage the hearts of 
those among whom it is his happiness 
to dwell, to regard with a just pride 
and a hearty love the churches wherein 
they pray; and the parishes in which 
they live.” He desires to seek com- 
munion with the earlier times of our 
country, “with enlarged generous sen- 
timents and love of our kind;” but, 
at the same time, these amiable and 
patriotic feelings are accompanied by 
a dread of being “ cramped into a 
barren study of mere antiquarianism.” 
We are sorry he should have yielded 
to such apprehensions, in which we 
confess we cannot sympathise, for they 
remind us too forcibly of the unreal 
or unreasonable fears of certain weak- 
minded people lest they should be 
thought wiser or better than they 
really are. What, we may well ask, 
is the “mere antiquarianism” that 
our friend has avoided? We do not 
find that he has actually excluded any 
portion of his subject, from the Saxon 
charter * and the Domesday survey 
to what has been profanely termed the 
“jargon” of modern heraldry; and 
therefore we say that such expressions 
do not come with a good grace from 
one who undertakes to write on the 
history of an ancient city. But we 
meet with further misgivings of the 
same nature in the commencement of 
his second chapter, where he says :— 


‘*In narrating the chief incidents con- 
nected with ancient and modern West- 
minster our object will be to avoid a dry 
and meagre outline of facts, as well as a 
tediousness and minuteness of detail, 
while, in fancy rebuilding once more the 
picturesque homes in their pomp of old, 
and repeopling them with mimic life, we 
map out, as for a holiday walk amid the 
hum of their busy crowds, the streets and 
houses which were the scenes of events, 
or places of resort for men, recorded in 
the annals of the chronicler or the pages 
of later history.’’ 


Now this is exactly the object pro- 
posed by Mr. Cunningham; but the 





* Respecting a charter of King Offa 
Mr. Walcott is most unfortunate. He 
quotes it (p. 4) as furnishing ‘‘ the ear- 
liest notice we possess’”’ of the boundaries 
of Westminster, but it really relates to a 
manor which the abbat of Westminster 
possessed in Hertfordshire, named Alden- 
ham, a name which remains unchanged to 
the present day. 
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latter, instead of avoiding minuteness 
of detail, has come to the conclusion 
that it best accomplishes the effect re- 
quired. His pictures are completed by 
an aggregation of minute details, con- 
cisely stated and compactly arranged ; 
and he has rejected all rhapsody or 
effusion of sentiment in order to make 
room for facts, and dates, and trifling 
allusions, but all of which, when adapt- 
ed to their right places, have a mean- 
ing and an eloquence of their own. 

r. Cunningham does not conceal 
from us that he was at first tempted to 
imagine that he might attract and al- 
lure the reader by his own style of 
composition, that he might unite the 
skill of a compiler with the discrimina- 
tion and lucid order of the historian, 
and thus rival if not surpass the popu- 
larity of Pennant. He had not only 
begun but even advanced to a great 
length on this very principle; but he 
found, he says, that thus he could not 
get half his matter in, and that, in 
transferring the language and allusions 
of a variety of writers to one indivi- 
dual narrative, he was apt to lose not 
only the quainter spirit of the passage, 
but too often, unfortunately, the pre- 
cise meaning and minute particulars 
in which alone fidelity and complete- 
ness are often found to consist. He 
therefore states his facts plainly and 
concisely, and gives as illustrations of 
his localities—and somewhat more 
than illustrations, for they are often 
the actual materials of their history— 
such passages of the early topogra- 
phers or historians, the old dramatists, 
poets, or letter-writers, as have re- 
warded the inquiries of his seven- 
years’ research. Then, with regard 
to the local historians themselves, he 
claims this merit—and as no little merit 
must it be acknowledged, for the chro- 
nology of authorities is in fact a part 
of history—that he is the first writer 
on London who has not confounded 
Stowe, who died in the reign of 
James I., with his continuators Mun- 
day and Strype; nor Strype, who 
died in 1737, with his continuator in 
1754; nor Maitland, who wrote in 
1739, with his continuator Entick in 
1775. All this is highly important to 
those who inquire to discover truth, or 
read for accurate information; though 
it may be indifferent to such as have 
amusement only in view, or prefer 
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legendary romance and mere senti- 
ment to faithful history. 

Mr. Walcott’s strength lay in the 
access which his position gave him to 
the registers ot unusu a valuable 
records of the parish of St. Margaret’s. 
We noticed his first work, an histo- 
rical description of that church, a 
lished in 1848, in our vol. X XIX. p. 
288. Like the present more ambitious 
performance, it was published in too 
great haste; and we much wish his 
efforts in the present volume had been 
confined to the correction and ampli- 
fication of that work, and to the par- 
ticular illustration of the parish of 
Saint Margaret’s only, compiled from 
materials chiefly original or at least 
well examined and well digested. With 
such a plan he might have produced a 
really valuable book, on a scale some- 
what more extended than was practi- 
cable for Mr. Cunningham, and might 
have found room for many interesting 
extracts from the registers and old 
parochial accounts* and inventories, 
which he has now cut out in order 
to insert general historical matter 
already a hundred times repeated. 
We should not have complained if 
Mr. Walcott had always, upon like 
occasion, been as diffuse as he is upon 
some of the streets in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Margaret’s church. Of 
these “ York Street” is a specimen. 

‘« In this street was Milton’s study. He 
walked beneath the dappled shadows which 
the irregular houses still throw across the 
way. Upon the parapet of the present 
back—once the front—of No. 19 is a 
stone tablet bearing this inscription :— 
‘Sacred to Milton, Prince of Poets ;’ it 
was placed there by William Hazlitt, es- 
sayist, who rented the house in 1811, after 
his marriage. 

**In 1651, the poet quitted his official 
residence in Scotland Yard, for this then 
‘ pretty garden-house, next to Lord Scuda- 
more’s, and opening into the Park.’ The 
sight of his left eye he lost late in the 
same year, and that of his right eye in 
1653. His child Deborah was born here, 
on May 2, 1652; and from this house, 
‘sightless and dark,’ the old manf fol- 





* Some specimens of these were pub- 
lished so long ago as the year 1797 in 
Nichols’s Illustrations of the Manners 
and Expenses of Ancient Times, 4to. 

+ Milton, born in Dec. 1608, was only 
in his fiftieth year when this wife died in 
Feb. 1657-8.—ReEv. 
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lowed in the sad procession which bore to 
her grave his beloved wife, whom he brought 
thither scarce a year before. During his 
residence here, while Andrew Marvel was 
his secretary, he wrote his ‘ Second De- 
fence of the People of England,’ and the 
‘ Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes.’ 

** A cotton-willow tree, now separated 
by a wall from the humble dwelling, is 
said to have been planted by the poet’s 
hand. Jeremy Bentham, to whom the 
house belonged, used frequently to make 
visitors kneel before it ; but when he pro- 
posed to cut down the tree, William Haz- 
litt, scandalized by the ‘ contemplated pro- 
fanation,’ interfered, and commemorates 
his indignation in the ‘ Spirit of the Age.’ 

‘* At those windows the poet sat. The 
warm, balmy breath of summer, and the 
fragrance of flowers, stealing in through 
the open latice, told him of the bright 
creation without, whose loveliness his sight- 
less eyes might never see again, till they 
beheld unsealed the Better Land; while 
the soft low tones of the organ which he 
loved, and the conversation of his friends, 
attuned his heart to patience and resigna- 
tion. There oft he mused, rich in thickly- 
crowding fancies that went forth over the 
wide earth, gathering from out its three- 
fold kingdoms fresh images of stately 
beauty; and now, upsoaring into the com- 
panies of spirits of good, tarried awhile 
amid the secrets of eternity, until they 
were stayed only before the throne of 
living light.” 

On turning to Mr. Cunningham’s 
account of York Street, he will be 
found to give the greater part, but not 
the whole, of the same facts, compressed 
indeed within less than one-fourth 
the space : he differs in these respects, 
1. he says the street received its name 
from the residence of archbishop Sharp; 
2. he says the tablet was set up by 
Bentham, before Hazlitt inhabited the 
house; and 3. he gives the inscription 
thus, “ Here riven Joun Minton, THE 
Prince or Poets.” But we have vi- 
sited the spot, and find the words as 
Mr. Walcott gives then— 


SACRED TO MILTON 
Prince of Poets. 


Etymologies and origins of names 
are fallacious matters, and require the 
utmost vigilance and circumspection. 
In p. 3, Mr. Walcott says a branch of 
the Thames entered at Canon Row, 
“or, as it was probably called from this 
cause, Channel Row ;” but in p. 76, 
without adverting to the former opinion, 
he states that “this street derived its 


name from the prebendal houses of the 
canons of St. Stephen’s chapel which 
were in it, as Selden says in his Table 
Talk.” Stowe, an earlier authority 
than Selden, had said the same. Chan- 
nel-row was in fact a comparatively 
modern corruption, and the present 
name (as in other cases) is a restora- 
tion. 

We will now give a brief quotation 
from Cunningham, descriptive of a 
well-known mansion in the same neigh- 
bourhood :— 


“ MELBouRNE Howse, Whitehall, over 
against the Banqueting House, was built 
by Payne the architect, for Sir Matthew 
Featherstonhaugh, and subsequently sold 
to Viscount Melbourne, the father of the 
late premier. Lord Melbourne sold it to 
the Duke of York, when it received the 
namz of York House. It is now pretty 
generally known as Dover House, from 
the residence of Lady Dover, the widow 
of the late amiable and accomplished 
George Agar Ellis Lord Dover.’”’ [Then 
follows a quotation from Southey’s Es- 
priella, relating a witticism of Lord North, 
respecting York House and Carlton 
House. ] 


Mr. Walcott’s information on the 
same mansion (supposing it to be well 
authenticated) is worth adding to this. 
He says that— 


‘Dover House was built for Sir Mat- 
thew Featherstonhaugh by Payne, and 
was for some time the residence of General 
Amherst, and [afterwards of] Frederick 
Duke of York, who exchanged with Lord 
Melbourne his house in Piccadilly for it, 
and added a new front with a dome and 
portico in the Ionic order, after the de- 
signs of Holland the architect. When his 
Royal Highness removed his residence, 
Lord Melbourne returned to this house.’’ 


In this last statement we believe the 
word “ returned” is a as we 
shall show presently. ord Dover 
himself for some time resided in the 
house, and died there in 1833, 

But the history of the Piccadilly 
house requires some clearing up. 
Mr. Cunningham says of the Albany, 
“The mansion in the centre was 
designed by Sir William Chambers, 
and sold in 1770, by Stephen Fox, 
Lord Holland, to the first Vis- 
count Melbourne, who exchanged it 
with the Duke of York and Albany 
(hence thename) for Melbourne House, 
Whitehall ;” adding this quotation 
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from Rigby’s letters to Lord Ossory in 
that year :— 


‘“*Lord Holland has sold Piccadilly 
House to Lord Melbourne, and it is to 
be called Melbourne House.”’ 


If Lord Melbourne became owner 
of the house in Piccadilly in 1770, 
when Frederick Duke of York was 
only seven years old, it is clear that 
his Royal Highness had it after Lord 
Melbourne, and it follows we presume 
that Lord Melbourne had the leone at 
Whitehall after, and not before, the 
Duke of York. Therefore both our 
authors require amendment in this 
particular. 

In deciding such questions as these 
it will be perceived that “ minuteness 
of detail” is indispensable, and until the 
“dry facts” are obtained, and, above 
all, the dry dates, loose unarranged 
statements, though possibly not false 
in themselves, are merely embarrass- 
ing and worthless. 

Soho Square furnishes a striking 
example of the way in which a subject 
is treated by a careless writer like 
Pennant, in contrast with the results 
of a discriminative research. The fol- 
lowing is Pennant’s notice of this 
place :— 


‘Soho Square was begun in the time of 
Charles I]. The Duke of Monmouth 
lived in the centre house, facing the 
statue [Pennant does not say which centre 
house, but Mr. Cunningham tells us it was 
on the south side]. Originally the square 
was called in honour of him Monmouth 
Square ; and afterwards changed to that 
of King Square. I have a tradition that 
on his death the admirers of that unfor- 
tunate man changed it to Soho, being the 
word of the day at the field of Sedgmoor. 
. ... The name of the unfortunate Duke 
is still preserved in Monmouth Street.”’ 


Now, Mr. Cunningham has ascer- 
tained that the ground on which this 
square stands was called Soho at least 
as early as 1630, which was more than 
fifty years before the battle of Sedg- 
moor. He never saw it called Mon- 
mouth-square in any map, or letter, 
or printed book, or anywhere, indeed, 
but in Pennant: King’s Square cer- 
tainly, but not Monmouth Square. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful that Pen- 
nant’s last assertion is well founded, 
for Mr. Cunningham has found reason 
to suspect, after an examination of 
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the parish papers and register of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, that Mon- 
mouth Street was called after Carey, 
Earl of Monmouth, who died in 1661; 
for both he, and his father (the his- 
torian of his own life), who died in 
1626, were distinguished residents in 
this parish. Monmouth Street has 
been proverbial from the times of 
Prior, Gay, and Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague, as a mart for old clothes, and 
Mr. Cunningham adds that “ most of 
the shops are still occupied by Jew- 
dealers in left-off apparel as of old; 
and here horse-shoes may be seen 
nailed under door-steps to keep witches 
away.” 

Such being its unaltered condition, 
we were at a loss to conceive what 
motive could have led to the recent 
suppression of its ancient name, and 
its being ticketed with that of Dudle 
Street. On turning to the letter 
we find this paragraph : 


‘‘Dupiey Srreet, St. Gites’s. A 
new name given in the year 1845 to what 
was formerly and properly called Mon- 
mouth Street. The Duchess Dudley 
(d. 1670) was a munificent benefactor to 
the parish of St, Giles-in-the-Fields,”’ 


This furnishes an argument in favour 
of the new name, but none in con- 
demnation of the old one. A rose, it 
has been said, by any other name would 
smell as sweet: and Dudley Street, 
with its new name, is as redolent of 
old coats and old shoes as before. But 
we discover in another place the op- 
portunity which was taken to make 
the change. It was done at the same 
time that Charlotte Street, having 
been elongated by the widening of 
Plumtree Street, its former narrow 
entrance into Holborn, was made to 
accept the new name of Bloomsbury 
Street ; whilst the opposite new street 
leading to Bow Street was named 
Endell Street, we-presume after the 
Rev. James Endell Tyler, the Rector 
of St. Giles’s. Still this does not re- 
concile us to the loss of “ Monmouth 
Street,” and we feel as much inclined 
to be angry with this innovation as 
Mr. Cunningham is with a similar 
change made at the same period in the 
city, where Cateaton Street was “ most 
improperly” converted into Gresham 
Street. 

Earlier alterations of this kind are 
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elsewhere noticed.* Few persons are 
now aware that the two important 
streets of Pall Mall and Piccadilly were 
both originally named after Catharine 
of Portugal, the Queen Consort of 
Charles Il. Catharine Street was the 
name given to the former: the Mall 
itself being a broad avenue in St. 
James’s Park formed by King Charles ; 
though previously the game seems to 
have been played withoutside the 
park wall, and therefore Pall Mall 
occupies the scene of its first per- 
formance. 

A part of Piccadilly, when first lined 
with houses, was called Portugal 
Street. The origin of the name of 
Piccadilly, which is discussed at length 
by Mr. Cunningham, is somewhat 
doubtful ; but “the drie ditch bankes 
about Pickadilla” are mentioned by 
Gerard in his Herbal as early as 1596. 

Thus both Pall Mall and Piccadilly, 
as well as Soho Square, are instances 
of old names surviving, and finally 
overcoming the newer historical names 
attempted to be imposed upon them. 
Waterloo Bridge affords a more suc- 
cessful example. It was in its earlier 
years called the Strand Bridge; but 
the name of the great victory has been 

rmanently fixed upon it, and the ad- 
— district ; and now the South- 

estern railway trains are said to 
travel to “Waterloo” as if it was a 
substantive town. 

The large and very wealthy district 
of Pimlico took its name, the ety- 
mology of which is unknown, from an 
origin not only obscure, but at se- 
cond-hand. Pimlico, it appears, was 
the name of an alehouse at Hoxton; 
another suburban resort for the same 
favourite liquor was set up at the 
western end of St. James’s Park, and 
this was the nucleus of the present 
Pimlico. 

The Hoxton Pimlico is mentioned 
in several of Ben Jonson's plays; and 
his dashing and slashing commentator 
Gifford asserts that “ Pimlico is some- 
times spoken of as a person,” which 


assertion Mr. Cunningham has adopted 
among his quotations. We take leave 
to doubt it, for we think that, if so, 
the passage would probably have oc- 
curred to Mr. Cunningham himself, 
and Gifford may merely have imagined 
it. The like objection may be raised 
against a few others of the quotations, 
which assert facts on the ipse dixit 
of certain modern authors, without 
other proof, and are unaccompanied 
by any opinion on the part of the 

ditor, either by way of caution or 
corroboration. It is true they may be 
supposed to stand on the authority 
of the writers quoted, quantum valeat ; 
but few readers will be sufficiently 
wary to recollect that; and we must 
remark that, whilst all contemporary 
allusions are valuable, however ob- 
secure their source, it may be far 
otherwise with historical assertions, 
even though they come recommended 
by the eloquence of Macaulay or the 
agreeable narrative of Sir Walter 
Scott. We feel, however, that it is 
quite unnecessary to recommend a 
discriminate research to Mr. Cunning- 
ham, for we have rarely found a book 
exhibiting a greater share of that 
serviceable quality. We have only 
space left to say that Mr. Cunningham 
has successfully assembled all those 
particulars of modern information 
which may be looked for in one of that 
most useful series of works—Mr. 
Murray’s Handbooks. Every public 
institution, however recent, and every 
new improvement, has received its 
share of attention, and is briefly ex- 
plained to the curious inquirer. Of 
the new Palace of Westminster, in 
particular, there is an ample descrip- 
tion, which is accompanied by a ground 
ea The most valuable private gal- 
eries of pictures are noticed, and their 
best works specified. An introductory 
chapter comprises a variety of useful 
information of a general character, 
which is followed by a table of London 
chronology, the first compilation we 
believe of the kind. 





* The older changes (many of which are noticed by Stowe) were commonly corrup- 
tions ; the modern ones are usually attempts at refinement. Mr. Cunningham notices 
one place that has required this process very often: Chick Lane, Newgate Street, he 
says, ‘‘is chiefly remarkable for changing its name ; first from Stinking Lane to Chick 
Lane, next from Chick Lane to Blowbladder Street, then from Blowbladder Street to 
Butcher-hall Lane, and last of all, and this about six years ago, from Butcher-hall Lane 
to King Edward Street.’’ This, it may be presumed, is the crowning title, which 


cannot be surpassed. 
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The Council of Trent: comprising an 
account of the proceedings of that 
assembly. 18mo. pp. vi. 190. 

Tentativa Theologica: Episcopal Rights 
and Ultramontane Usurpations. By 
Father Antonio Pereira de Figu- 
eredo. Translated by the Rev. E. H. 
Landon, M.A. 8vo. pp. xxii. 246. 

The Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome. By the Rev. 
G. Townsend, M.A. A new edition. 
By the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A. 18mo. 

. vi. 456. 

E meet with constant complaints 
of the superficial acquirements which 
result from the general diffusion of 
knowledge. The complaint may be 
just, but as it admits of no compulsory 
remedy; the only question is, how the 
evil will best be met. We may enter- 
tain a low opinion of sciolism, and 
think that a thorough acquaintance 
with a few subjects is better than a 
slender one with many ; nevertheless, 
in a time of general knowledge, ig- 
norance on any one point becomes a 
conspicuous defect. What is wanted, 
then, is a number of works on various 
subjects, which shall contain a due 
amount of information in a small 
space, by a judicious eee of 
selection and omission. But authors, 
who have studied subjects profoundly, 
and will yet submit to write of them 
compendiously, and forego the vanity 
of displaying their attainments, are 
not very easily found. 

This miniature History of the Council 
of Trent possesses the requisites above- 
mentioned, as it is in fact an abridge- 
ment of a larger work, entitled “'The 
Text-Book of Popery,” by Mr. J. M. 
Cramp (2d. ed. 8vo. 1840). In the 
Introduction we are told that 


‘¢ Tt has been re-arranged and abridged 
by the author. He thought it unnecessary 
to crowd the margin with references, in a 
work intended for general readers, and 
therefore it may suffice to state, that the 
chief authorities are the rival Histories of 
Father Paul and Pallavicini, and the vo- 
luminous collection of documents relative 
to the Council, published by Le Plat,* 
1781—1787, in seven quarto volumes. A 
list of the principal Councils, and a view 
of the present state and prospects of 
Popery, are subjoined.”’ 


A view of the Assembly is also pre- 





* Or Le Plaet.— Rev. 
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fixed, which will assist the reader's 
mind through the eye. The book is 
well compiled, or rather condensed, 
and may serve as an abridgement of the 
original work, which has long borne a 
high character, but has latterly, we 
believe, become scarce. It will there- 
fore prove the more useful, and answer 
the double purpose of giving some 
idea of the subject to those who have 
not leisure to study further, and 
of commencing a course of reading 
for those who design one. But the 
character of an abridgement depends 
on that of the original work, for which 
we have not to seek, as Mr. Mendham, 
in his “Memoirs of the Council of 
Trent,” (8vo. 1834) has already given 
one: “ I would likewise here do justice 
to the merit of the Text-Book of 
Popery, comprising a brief history of 
the Council of Trent, a translation of 
its doctrinal decrees, &c. by J. M. 
Cramp, which, once for all, I would 
recommend as a complete exposure of 
the papal religion, by authorities the 
most unexceptionable, the most de- 
cisive, the most condemning.” (p. 156.) 
And in his “ Life and Pontificate of 
Pius V.” he calls it “an admirably 
grounded work, and almost a substitute 
for a history of the Council of Trent.” 
(p. 39, note)—a history, we presume, 
on an extensive scale, such as Ranke 
considers to be still wanting, to com- 
bine the materials which different 
writers, such as Sarpi and Pallavicini, 
have accumulated. 

In France, where a certain know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history, from its 
close connexion with ecclesiastical law, 
forms a part of the studies of an ad- 
vocate, some acquaintance with the 
transactions of the council is necessary. 
M. Camus, in the fifth of his Letters 
“Sur la Profession d’Avocat” (which 
treats of ecclesiastical law), says, “ Pour 
bien connaitre la discipline actuelle, 
on doit faire une attention particuliére 
aux décrets du quatriéme concile de 
Latran, et & ceux du concile de 
Trente.”* (Vol. i. p. 122, ed. 1805.) 
In our own country, the study of ec- 
clesiastical history is gaining ground 





* The statutes of the fourth Lateran 
Council must be studied in Mr. Evans’s 
work, which is to that portion of history 
what Niebuhr is to the Roman. (See 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1844, p. 62.) 
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and from having been neglected, and 
even despised, it is acquiring consider- 
able importance. Never was the ne- 
cessity for solid works on this branch 
of the subject so great, and fortunately 
they are already provided. The student 
can pursue a respectable course of 
reading, by combining Mr. Mendham’s 
“ Memoirs” of the council, with the 
larger work of Mr. Cramp. Though 
they are similar in their object, they 
differ sufficiently in execution to avoid 
mere repetition, and dovetail into each 
other, like ocean and land on a map. 
Mr. Cramp expatiates in details, and 
illustrates his subject by references to 


-modern works, so as to bring it down 


to the present time ; while Mr. Mend- 
ham presents us with a series of “ Mé- 
moires pour servir & l’histoire,” as the 
French expression says. The one ex- 
hibits the council, the other points out 
the councillors. The latter work is 
noticed by Ranke, in the Appendix to 
his History of the Popes, where he 
says that “a great deal that is new 
and good is to be found in Mendham’s 
Memoirs of the Council of Trent ; for 
example, p. 181, we find an extract of 
the acts of Paleotto, particularly his 
Introductions, even to the separate 
sessions, as to the 20th.” We must not 
suppress what Ranke has chosen to 
add, viz. that “it has not been backed 
by the requisite study ;” but he is fas- 
tidious and supercilious, and his cen- 
sure must therefore be estimated rather 
differently from his praise. It may 
indeed be doubted whether he had 
read the Memoirs attentively, for he 
represents a particular passage as an 
extract from Paleotto, whereas the 
whole account of the later sessions is 
based on the acts of that historian. 
The impression on reading Mr. Mend- 
ham’s work is, that he has diligently 
studied his subject, and the best proof 
of it is, his readiness to point out cor- 
rections of his own work in the Sup- 
plements which he has since printed, 
an edition of which, incorporating them 
with the original volume, is highly de- 
sirable. The work of Paleotto, referred 
to above, is a history of the transac- 
tions of the council, from the 17th 
session to the 25th. After remaining 
in seclusion for nearly three centuries, 
it was edited in 1842 by the author of 
the “ Memoirs,” who informs us that 
it formed a part of the collection of 
7 


MSS. belonging to the late Earl of 
Guildford. It is calculated, as he justly: 
observes in the preface, “to correct 
some specious and popular aberrations 
respecting the Council of Trent.” (p. 
xix.) Paleotto, who was auditor of 
the Rota, attended the council, where 
his office was to digest and write the 
decrees, to record the resolutions of 
the assembly. 

In addition, a perusal of Mr. Mend- 
ham’s “ Life and Pontificate of Pius V.” 
is essential to a knowledge of the his- 
tory and operations of the council. 
That pontiff succeeded Pius IV. in 
1566, and, therefore, the task of carry- 
ing out its principles and decrees 
devolved on him. The Tridentine 
Catechism, which forms one of the 
acknowledged standards of Romish 
belief and practice, was the work of 
his reign, and the reader will find an 
account of its composition in chapter 
m1. of the “Life.” The reformed Missal 
of Pius V. which was decreed at the 
close of the council, is also described 
in chapter 1v. The personal efforts of 
Pius to enforce its decrees appear in 
the work; and the whole should be 
read, for the pontificate of the pope 
immediately succeeding is a natural 
commentary upon the spirit and acts 
of the council. Its proceedings con- 
cerning the prohibition of books, and 
the index of Pius IV. which was pub- 
lished in 1564 (commonly called the 
Tridentine Index), are detailed in the 
same writer’s “ Literary Policy of the 
Church of Rome,” chapter m1. where 
the rules of prohibition are given at 
length. Thus Mr. Mendham’s works 
have a cyclic character in reference 
to this subject, and form a series of 
illustrations of Tridentine history. 

If the student wishes to chalk out a 
more extensive course for himself he 
will find a long list of works on the 
subject in the fore-cited “ Letters” of 
M. Camus, to which may be added the 
volume of S. Alphonso Liguori, written 
in a to Sarpi, and which has 
lately been translated into English for 
circulation among Romanists; and the 
decrees and canons of the council, 
edited by Mr. Waterworth, with a 
meagre introduction, which owes its 
origin to the same cause. There is an 
able comparison of Sarpi with Pallavi- 
cini in Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
in which, notwithstanding some fas- 
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tidiousness in criticising the former, 
the preference is given to him de- 
cidedly. 

The general subject of the council 
is one which would easily induce us to 
enter on an examination of its character 
and proceedings. But we must forbear 
for the present, and content ourselves 
with commending it to the student, 
aided as he is by the helps to which 
he has been directed above. We would 
also invite his attention to that part 
of Mr. Turner’s History of England 
which the author calls “the modern,” 
where he will find a variety of par- 
ticulars, chiefly of the historical kind. 
The author, however, was unequal to 
the task in some respects, and was 
better fitted to consider the council in 
its practical than in its doctrinal charac- 
ter. Some parts of the subject are 
therefore lightly passed over, and it 
will strike the reader as coming too 
soon to a close. Still there is much 
to be gathered from Mr. Turner’s 
notice of it; nor would we omit an 
analysis of it in Mr. Scott’s Con- 
tinuation of Milner’s Church History 
(second vol.), which may serve in some 
degree for a compendium of Sarpi, 
and will give a good idea of it before 
entering on the regular perusal of that 
eminent historian. 

2. M. Camus, in the fifth of his let- 
ters already quoted, says,— 


*¢ On achévera de s’instruire des bornes 
dans lesquelles |’autorité du pape doit 
étre renfermée, par la lecture du Traiéé 
du gouvernement de I’ Eglise, donné sous 
le nom de Febronius: ce livre est, 4 juste 
titre, un des plus estimés qui ayent paru 
dans les derniers temps contre les préten- 
tions ultramontaines. On peut joindre a 
Vouvrage de Febronius un autre ouvrage 
du docteur Pereira, intitulé Tentamen 
Theologicum, etc. il n’est guéeres moins 
célébre.”’ (Vol. i. p. 118.) 


Although this work is little if at all 
known in England, it created an ex- 
traordinary sensation, says the editor, 
throughout the whole of the Roman 
communion, and has retained a high 
reputation to this day. 


“It may justly be regarded as the 


death-blow to Ultra-montanism in Spain 
and Portugal; and, though burnt at 
Rome, was never effectually answered. 
Its general aim is to prove that an abso- 
lute control over his diocese is vested, by 
divine right, in every bishop; and it is 
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sufficient praise to the writer to say that 
he was a worthy successor of Gerson and 
Bossuet. Pereira is the last great Cis- 
montane divine whom Europe has pro- 
duced.’’ (P. vii.) 


Its especial value consists in the 
testimonies adduced from theologians 
of the fourteenth and following cen- 
turies, and the editor hopes that it may 
be thought a worthy companion of the 
works of Courayer,—* the one defend- 
ing the reality, the other the rights, of 
our bishops” (p. viii). When he pro- 
nounces Pereira a worthy successor 
of Bossuet he means, of course, of the 
author of the “ Defensio Declarationis 
Cleri Gallicani,” composed in vindica- 
tion of the memorable articles of 1682. 

A biographical notice of Pereira, 
chiefly taken from one contributed by 
the editor to the British Magazine of 
August, 1844, is included in the intro- 
duction. As it is too long for our 
purpose we prefer substituting another 
from the Biog. Univ. Classique (vol. i.), 
premising that the first material ac- 
count of this laborious writer appeared 
in the Moniteur, an. xii. p. 1517, ina 
paper entitled,“ De l’Etat des Sciences 
et des Lettres en Portugal 4 la fin du 
dix-huitiéme siécle.” 

“ FiGUEIREDO (ANTONIO PEREIRA DE), 
savant Portugais, né a Macao en 1725, se 
fit connaitre dés l’age de 26 ans par la 
publication d’excellens ouvrages de gram- 
maire qui jetérent les fondemens de sa 
réputation; un peu plus tard il publia 
pour la défense du pouvoir des rois sur les 
personnes et les biens ecclésiastiques, des 
écrits qui lui mériterent successivement 
l'emploi de député ordinaire dans le tri- 
bunal de la censure en 1768, de premier 
interpréte dans les bureaux de la junte de 
subside littéraire et de l’instruction pub- 
lique, et le titre de membre puis de doyen 
de l’académie royale des sciences dans la 
classe de littérature. Aprés une vie active 
et laborieuse, il mourut en 1797, avec 
l’habit de l’ordre des P. P. de l’Oratoire, 
habit qu’il avait pris fort jeune et qu'il 
avait cru devoir quitter pour remplir ses 
diverses fonctions dans le monde. Le 
nombre de ses ouvrages est porté a 169, 
dans 68 imprimés, 45 MSS. 10 traduc- 
tions, 20 inscriptions, et 26 pieces de 
musique; le catalogue a été publié a Lis- 
bonne, 1800, in-4 de 76 pages.” 


Of these the principal is the “ Ten- 
tativa Theologica,” now reprinted, first 
published in 1766. It was translated 
by the author ae from Portuguese 
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into Latin, in 1769; into French by the 
advocate Pinault in 1772; and into 
Italian by Marcolino, at Venice, in 
1767. A German version also ap- 
peared, and a Spanish one was an- 
nounced, though its actual publication 
is doubtful. The English translation 
is executed by the Rev. E. H. Landon, 
author of “ A Manual of Councils,” * 
and, owing to his absence from Eng- 
land (we presume at Madeira), the 
sheets were revised for the press by a 
friend, the Rev. J. M. Neale, warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinstead, 
Sussex, who has prefixed an Introduc- 
tion, biographical and critical. Of this 
prefatory composition we may justly 
say, as Sterne says of the monk’s ve- 
nerable countenance, that we wonder 
how one of his order came by it. It 
is far from what we should expect 
to see from the pen of an English 
clergyman ; and, were the general 
council to take place; which he wishes 
(p. xxiv.), we should as soon desire to 
have him represent the Church of Eng- 
land as Romanists would desire a per- 
son like Nicholas Rigault, who, “ al- 
though in the Roman communion, had 
a leaning towards Calvinism, and held 
many strange views, especially con- 
cerning the sacerdotal powers of the 
laity.” (p. 42, note.) Mr. Landon will 
materially improve his book, in the 
next edition, by limiting the assistance 
to be received from such an ally. 
Pereira’s work originated in a dif- 
ference which arose between the Ro- 
man see and Joseph I. in Portugal, 
who, in 1760, had forbidden his sub- 
jects, under heavy penalties, to have 
recourse to Rome. But, owing to the 
frequency of intermarriages among the 
Portuguese nobility, and the conse- 
quent necessity of dispensations for the 
marriage of relatives, great inconve- 
nience had occurred, and the want of 
a remedy out of Rome was severely 
felt. The King and his minister Pom- 
bal applied in this emergency to Pe- 
reira, who undertook to prove, that 
every diocesan Bishop, in cases where 
recourse to Rome was impossible, had 
the full and canonical right of granting 


dispensations. About the same time 





* For notices of this work see Gent. 
Mag. May and June, 1847. 

+ Mr. Neale says, on November 19, 
without specifying the year. 
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he delivered a thesis “On the Supreme 
Power of Kings over Ecclesiastics,” to 
which the notice above quoted evi- 
dently refers, and which has been 
joined to Fleury’s treatise “On the 
iberties of the Gallican Church.” 
Although the dispensation of mar- 
riage is the immediate subject of this 
work, it amounts to a critical inquiry 
into the extent of Papal power; and, 
while it rests upon grounds and makes 
admissions which Protestants reject, 
still it sets so many limitations, that an 
acquaintance with it is highly impor- 
tant in the general controversy. It 
may properly occupy a place on the 
same shelf with Barrow’s celebrated 
work, Maimbourg’s “ Traité Histo- 
rique de I’ Establissement et de: Pré- 
rogatives de I’ Eglise de Rome,” (which 
on its appearance, in 1685, was speedily 
prohibited by a brief of Innocent XL, 
dated June 4,) M. Daunou’s eloquent 
“Essai Historique sur la Puissance 
Temporelle des Papes,” and other 
works of the same character. The 
author lays down ten principles, from 
which he argues, “ That, considering 
the number of years during which all 
intercourse with Rome has been stopped, 
the Bishops may, and ought to, re- 
assume their primitive authority, and 
to grant dispensations for marriage.” 
(p. 209.) The ninth principle, that 
there was an urgent necessity for 
doing so in Portugal, is omitted by the 
translator, as having now no interest 
or importance ; but on this point we 
are inclined to differ. We have not 
room for many specimens of the work, 
but a very few will suffice to show 
how unpalatable its nature was be- 
yond the Alps. At p. 2 (Dedication) 
the author quotes Cardinal Cusa for 
these words, “ We say truly, that all 
the Apostles were equal to Peter in 
ower.” (De Concordia Catholica, b. 
li. c. 13.) He adduces at p. 13, (ibid.) 
some narrow limitations from S. Ber- 
nard, charging the Popes with “an 
abuse of the keys of the Church.” At 
p. 42 he contests the title of “ Vicar of 
Christ,” as applied only to the Pope, 
and shows that it was anciently attri- 
buted to Bishops indifferently. We 
quote from p. 65 a passage of wider 


application than perhaps the writer in- 
tended : “ Or, lastly, what would he 
(S. Gregory the Great) say, could he 

Roman theologians clinging to 


see the 
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their opinions as to so many dogmas 
of the Catholic faith, and wounding 
with the bitterest censures all who 
differ from them, even though they be 
holy Fathers of the first class?” It is 
a pity that Bossuet did not live to 
read this, for it would make a good 
note to his “ Variations.” At p. 89 
he quotes the 61st canon of the Coun- 
cil of Agde in France (a. p. 506), 
which bears on the history of our 
Henry VIIL., by prohibiting marriages 
with the widow of one’s brother, but 
leaving separation or continuance op- 
tional m such marriages already con- 
tracted. At pp. 136-9 some curious 
suppressions in the modern missals are 
pointed out, which were made, he in- 
fers, for the exaltation of Papal autho- 
rity. At p.160 he charges Bellarmine 
and Orsi with shufiing ; and at p. 192 
he argues from Augustine, that, as a 
just man may serve under a sacrilegious 
monarch, so the difference of the King 
with the Pope extends to the Bishops, 
who are bound to suspend their inter- 
course with the See of Rome accord- 


ingly. 

he work is edited with some care, 
though the references might have been 
fuller. The translator has strengthened 
his author's case by allowing him to 
quote De Marca and Febronius (Hont- 
heim), without mentioning their va- 
cillation in the notes. M. Daunou 
observes of the former, “ Aussi intrigu- 
ant qu’ érudit, de Marca sacrifiait ses 
idées & ses intérets: les livres de cet 
écrivain ne sont utiles que par les 
testes et les faits qu’ ils rassemblent.” 
’ (Essai, i. 344.) And Camus says of 
the latter, “ Les amis du baron de 
Hontheim ont observé quil était 
vieux ; ils ont dit qu’ on I’ avait long- 
temps persécuté ; qu’ il était riche, et 
- il avait eu peur de devenir pauvre.” 
(Lettres, ii. 312.) The triumph ob- 
tained over their consistency is les- 
sened by these deductions, while their 
researches and arguments still re- 
tain their value. There appears, how- 
ever, no reason to suspect the con- 
sistency of Pereira; and we only wish 
his work were edited in a more 
serviceable manner, instead of being 
encumbered with a philo-Romish pre- 
face, which will probably displease 
both parties, the Protestants by con- 
cessions, and the Romanists by limi- 
tations. We hope the translator will 


take these hints as we mean them, and 
give his book that improved character, 
of which it easily admits, and which 
the author fully deserves.* 

3. It is a great relief to us when a 
work is put into our hands which has 
already established its reputation, as 
there is then no necessity for examin- 
ing it, as a matter of authorship, but 
merely of editorship. Mr. Townsend’s 
work, entitled “The Accusations of 
History,” has been before the public 
for twenty years, and has fairly earned 
the character which the editor gives it, 
of being long known, “as a sega. 
valuable for the great impartiality and 
for the Christian candour with which 
it is written.” Most lists of books on 
the controversy, if not all, recommend 
it, and the student will find it par- 
ticularly useful, when he comes to 
traverse the historical part of the ques- 
tion in aid of the doctrinal. It con- 
sists of remarks on the principal ob- 
servations in the late Mr. Charles 
Butler’s work, entitled “The Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” and a 
ns letter to that gentleman 
in answer to his “ Vindication.” The 
present edition, which is undertaken 
by the Protestant Association, has been 
entrusted to the Rev. J. E. Cox, who 
is already favourably known by his 
reprints of Dr. James’s Bellum Papale 
and “ Corruptions of Scripture,” and 
by his editorship of Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s writings for the Parker Society, 
We are glad on every account that it 
has been entrusted to hands so able. 
It has been carefully revised, and se- 
veral references have been added, to- 
gether with a translation of the Latin 
documents appended to the former 
editions. A list of editions of books 
which have been consulted is also 
given ; and it contains an index, with- 
out which a work of so extensive a 
nature loses part of its value. As a 
commentary on the History of Eng- 





* As we have referred several times in 
the course of this article to the Leffers of 
M. Camus, we would add, that Peignot, 
in his ‘‘ Répertoire Bibliographique,’’ 
1812, terms them “Cet ouvrage utile,’’ 
and says ‘‘ Il seroit 4 souhaiter que l’on 
fit pour les quatre autres parties de la 
bibliographie uae bibliothéque choisie dans 
le genre de celle de M. Camus, et surtout 
enrichie de notices raisonnées aussi sa- 
vantes et aussi multipliées.’’ (p. 258.) 
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land itself, Mr. Townsend’s work de- 
serves the student’s attention, since it 
laces many points in their proper 
ight, and enters into particulars which 
secular writers either pass over, or 
only touch with a hasty pen. 


Calaynos; a Tragedy. By George 
H. Boker. 2nd edition. ( Pennsyl- 
vania. 

THE plot of this tragedy turns, as 
the author informs us in his Prologue, 
on the hatred of the Castilians to 
Moorish blood. 


Our plot turns on the loathing which they feel, 

Who draw their spotless race from proud Cas- 
tile, 

For those whose lineage bears the faintest stain 

Of the hot blood which fires the Moorish vein. 

No time can reconcile, no deed abate, 

For that one taint, the haughty Spaniard’s 
hate, &c. 

Calaynos, an elderly, philosophical, 
virtuous nobleman, has married Donna 
Alda, a lady of virtue and character, 
but younger than himself. She has an 
intriguing, gossiping waiting maid, 
called ina; he a faithful secre- 
tary of the name of Oliver. Don Louis, 
an extravagant, faithless, worthless 
—— iving at Seville, has been 

alaynos’ friend, who, in the generosity 


and sincerity of his heart, believes him 

to be an injured man; and when he 

goes to Seville is deceived by his false 

representations of the causes of his 

distress—distrusts the accounts ~— 
a 


him by his faithful Oliver—pays all his 
debts and.bonds, and invites him to his 
castle. Don Louis falls in love with 
Donna Alda, and, finding no other way 
to make her listen to his suit, informs 
her that her husband’slineage is stained 
with the detestable blood of the Moors. 
In her insensibility, when told this fatal 
story, he carries her off—his wicked- 
ness is discovered—Calaynos follows 
him to Seville—they fight, and both 
are killed—and Donna Alda previously 
dies of griefand misery. The execution 
of this story is better than the design : 
—the poetry is superior to the plot. As 
a mer it is very defective ; but as a 
poem, shewing the abilities of the 
author, it gives promise of better fruit 
to come. The character of Calaynos 
is not drawn out so fully, or marked so 
distinctly, as could be wished ; that of 
Martina is too highly coloured; Oliver's 
fidelity and watchfulness should have 
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been rewarded by some successful dis- 
covery ; and to Don Louis should have 
been added qualities more brilliant 
and attractive, enabling him the better 
to conceal his real character, and even 
to draw temporary approbation and 
applause. To the poetry there is little 
to object ; and it often rises to elegance 
and beauty. Let us take Donna Alda’s 
sketch of Seville :— 


Beautiful Seville ! 
Of which I’ve dream’d until I saw its towers 
In every cloud that hid the setting sun; 
Saw its long trains of youths and maidens fair 
Sweep, like a sun-lit stream, along the streets ; 
Saw its cathedrals vast,—its palaces,— 
Its marts o’erladen with the Indies’ spoils,— 
Its galleys rocking in the crowded bays ; 
Heard its low hum by day, its airs by night, 
Struck from guitars, that guide the busy feet 
Of rosy youth across the springing ground. 
Methinks the moon shines brighter on Seville, 
And every star looks larger from mere joy, &c. 


Contrast this with the scenery and 
the castle walls. 


Come to the casement : look from these huge 

walls, > 
Whose massive strength has held a king at 
Down cn the ripening fields of yellow grain. 
Let thine eyes roam o’er swarming villages, 
Busy with life, and filled with happy hearts, 
Far to the hills that with their smoky heads 
Hem in the view, and guard our favour’d vale. 
Round this domain the proudest bird of air 
Could scarcely circle with an untired wing. 
All this is thine. Oh, what a field fur good 
Lies here outspread before thee! &c. 


We must just find room for Calaynos’ 
speech before his fight with Don Louis. 


His sword will not rob life of many hours. 

When I left home I felt I ’d ne'er return, 

All things appear’d so mournful to my view. 

The old trees shook their dark green heads 
above, 

And waved their branches, as if taking leave ; 

The grass was bending with the morning dew, 

And dropp’d its woful tribute as I pass'd; 

Aye, and the very flowers, the little flowers, 

Turned on me their soft eyes o’errun with 
tears. 

When we had gained the pass between the hills, 

Whose windings shut my castle from the sight, 

I paused to take one last, long look at home. 

Alas! the very castle seemed to move, 

And beckon sadly in the flickering air. 

The old grey turrets wavered to and fro, 

Nodding their hoary heads, as if in grief. 

1 could not choose but weep; the man broke 
down, 

And my heart fluttered like a timid girl’s. 

Ah! since her death a cloud has crossed the 
earth, 

Ani everywhere I see it, &c. 


The writer of such lines as the 
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above should go on in his vocation. 
He will soon find a better plot than 
this; and he is not wanting in fertility 
of invention or poetic feeling, to adorn it 
with those beautiful colours which the 
imagination throws over the realities 
of life. 


Ecclesiastical Sketches from the Past 
and Present of St. Augustin’s, Can- 
terbury. By the Rev. John Puckle. 
A PLEASING little volume of de- 

votional poetry, suggested by local 

associations, written with elegance, and 
printed with illustrations suited to the 
subject. It is divided into certain 
periods, commencing with the landing 
of St. Augustin, a.p.596. We extract 

Period V., being on the death and 

burial of the sainted missionary :— 


The first good father sleeps! his ashes lie 
Where, ’mid the scenes of love and labour 
blest , 
The last great workings of his spirit high 
Just brightly blazed, then sank into their rest. 
Autumnal skies, with deepening blue 
Are ever richest, loveliest, glowing ; 
And autumn woods the mellow hue 
Of sweetest tints are ever showing. 
Each sight and sound, from morn till eve, 
Marks autumn’s dear and peaceful closing ; 
As if content the world to leave 
From each appointed work reposing. 


And good men’s calm declining years 
At close of life’s long hallowed using , 
The full deep glow of age endears 
To hearts of solemn watchful musing. 
Thus happy as they paced their sacred aisle 
Might deem the Christian brethren of that pile, 
Thus pondering o’er Augustin’s lowly tomb 
Their hearts might rise beyond the present 
gloom, 
And build on mercies past their hope of years to 
come. 


Our second extract is taken from 
Period II. and the fourth poem— 


THE LAST ROYAL VISIT. 


[This was the first spot associated with 
the union of King Charles the First with 
the Princess Henrietta Maria of France. 
Having met at Dover, their marriage was 
publicly solemnized at Canterbury, and 
they sojourned in this (so called) palace 
until they set forward on their state pro- 
gress towards London. ] 


Falls not thy step, young Queen, in evil hour 
When o’er thy father’s shrine the cypress 
waves? 
Their wasted cloister for thy nuptial bower, 
Thy bridal chaplet blooming ’mid their 
graves ? 
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Thy buoyant smile is like thy sunny land, 
The northern clouds as yet at distance roll ; 
Fair thoughts, of honour, joy, and high com- 
mand, 
Arise in morning brightness on thy soul. 
And he—the Martyr—could his hopeful eye 
Discern a meaning in that omen’s frown ; 
Or trace pale Sorrow’s boding shade so high 
O’ercasting all the lustre of his crown? 


In mercy sure are God’s more awful ways 
With sheltering dimness screened from 
mortal sight ; 
The hard, dark lines of Life’s perplexing maze 
At distance veiled, to wait their destined 
light. 


And yet, sad monarch, had thy watchful heart 
More deeply scanned the signs around thee 
dawning, 
The past recall’d, and learnt true wisdom’s art 
To read, in judgment’s stroke, love's earnest 
warning-— 
Who knows but this, thine earlier, brighter 
reign, 
Some stay had held in trouble’s wilder flood? 
And oh! had saved a kingdom from the stain 
That steep'd its madness in the guilt of 
blood? 
The very shadows of this roof might teach 
That solemn lesson; for such hands as 
grasp’d 
And spoil’d it once, a deadlier power to reach, 
Are now in stern, perfidious union clasp'd. 
Their time speeds on; full soon their venge- 
ance worst, 
On best and noblest victims may be turned ; 
The holiest bonds with reckless daring burst 
The Laws—the Throne—the Church blas- 
phemed and spurn’d. 


This little volume is very creditable 
to the taste and feeling of the writer ; 
and, being well received by all persons 
of judgment, we think will become 
very popular within the immediate 
circle of the venerable scenes and 
buildings it describes. 


A Memoir of the Life of Bishop Mant. 
By his sometime Brother-Fellow, 
Archdeacon Berens. 

THE author of this biographical 
sketch was the very man whom any 
inquirer would have chosen for the 
question, “ What kind of character 


was Bishop Mant?” He had known 
the bishop intimately fifty years, and 
had watched him from his first Eng- 
lish curacy to the close of his second 
Irish bishopric. The Archdeacon’s po- 
sition therefore commands our confi- 
dence, so also does his style, we are 
happy to say, and the conciseness and 
clear manner in which he brings his 
revered friend before the eye of the 
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reader. All his recollections are con- 
veyed in the compass of one conveni- 
ent duodecimo. This little book gives 
the reader for the first time many an 
elegant ode and sonnet from the Bi- 
shop’s pen, and enumerates the many 
tracts as well as the larger works of 
which he was the author. Among the 
various anecdotes incidental to the 
life of Mant, the following is worth 
quoting, were it only to qualify the 
too general assertion that merit has 
little to do with preferment in our 
church. 

The rectory of St. Botolph was va- 
cated by Dr. Mant's acceptance of the 
see of Killaloe. A question arose 
whether the patronage of St. Botolph 
belonged to the Crown or the Bishop 
of London. Lord Liverpooland Bishop 
Howley however had one and the 
same object in view, to place in St. 
Botolph the best man that could be 
found. Accordingly they agreed that 
the name which should be found to 
stand first on both their lists of can- 
didates for preferment should be en- 
titled to the rectory. It so happened 
that the name which in each list stood 
first was acknowledged to be that of a 
most distinguished scholar, and, what 
was more to the purpose, an excellent 
preacher and a zealous and laborious 
parish priest. The name was Charles 
James 
London. 


Scenes and Thoughts in Foreign Lands. 
By Charles Terry. 

THIS book is really what it pre- 
tends to be: it contains really scenes 
in foreign lands; they appear sketched 
on the spot, and not mere faded remi- 
niscences which represent one place 


like another. We may say the same 
of the “thoughts.” Without pro- 
nouncing the author to be a genius in 
original ideas, we allow him to think 
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like a sensible man, and to be far more 
alive than the average of travellers 
(for one thousand mef can travel to 
one who can write) to the genius loci, 
and those secret and mysterious in- 
fluences which steal over contemplative 
wanderers in foreign lands. The book, 
to describe it by negatives, is not too 
big—one railway post octavo. It does 
not describe one voyage down the 
Thames—not one sea sickness—not 
one ducking at the line—not one fact 
touching the private history of the 
author—nor indeed anything that is 
not wanted by the general reader. 
The book is printed in paragraphs, 
with headings which whet curiosity, 
and lead on the reader from the Bay 
of Biscay to Bengal, with a word about 
Malta, Gibraltar, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
Ceylon, Brahmins, Jews, Turkey, the 
Desert, Rome, Paris, the scenes of 
the Seven Churches; and so every 
place which an enquiring traveller 
would visit, from Calcutta, by land 
journey, to old England, and back 
again, is described in respect of its 
most characteristic feature. Such an 
improvement is this book on the three- 
volume sets of travels, beginning 
“ Dear Eliza, after we parted the sea- 
sickness,” &c. The author seems aware 
that intelligent readers soon weary of 
everybody’s thoughts but their own, 
therefore he touches here and there, 
and accomplishes what Johnson said 
was impracticable in epic poems, “ a 
palace without passages.” We do not 
want to be told for what private rea- 
sons the traveller went north or south, 
and so Mr. Terry very wisely takes it 
for granted that we will (in spite of 
the unities) believe him to be there. 
Suffice it to say, a fair friend of ours 
having visited many of the foreign 
lands described is exceedingly inte- 
rested in Mr. Terry’s book. 





The Hammersmith Protestant Discus- 
sion, between the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. 
and D. French, Esq. A new edition. 
Post 8vo. pp. (iv.) 684.—This volume is 
a republication of a Discussion which took 
place in April and May, 1839, between 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming, and the late Mr. 
French, the Barrister. The report is given 
from the notes of C. M. Archer, esq. A 


proof of the interest which it excited is 
the rapid sale of 2,000 copies, and the 
constant demand for a new edition. The 
prefatory advertisement states that — 
“The discussion lasted eleven nights. 
The speeches were taken down verbatim 
by an able reporter, and are presented in 
this edition precisely as delivered. It is 
universally allowed to be the most mas- 
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terly discussion of the whole subject in 
modern times. Mr. French displayed 
greater learning and acuteness than any 
controversialist on the same side for a 
century and upwards; but nothing can be 
more powerful and complete than the re- 
plies of his reverend opponent, whose 
perfect command of himself and his lan- 
guage contrasted most favourably with 
Mr. French, who occasionally displayed 
a lamentable want of temper.’’ (pp. iii. iv.) 
It would be invidious in us to offer an 
opinion concerning the relative merits of 
the case, but we may state a circumstance 
which has come to our knowledge, viz. 
that this reprint originated on the Pro- 
testant side, which thus expressed a 
thorough confidence in the arguments of 
its advocate. Dr. Cumming says, in a 
note, to show that the reprint is a faithful 
one, ‘‘ Improvements, both in expression 
and reasoning, might, I am conscious, have 
been introduced into my portion of the 
work; but such a course would have been 
inconsistent with my desire, to retain this 
volume as a strict report of the speeches 
as delivered. I have been deterred from 
altering Mr. French’s portion by the fear 
of criticism, and the probable imputation 
of an unworthy motive. It should be re- 
membered that the speeches were strictly 
extemporaneous.”” (p. ii.) The student 
has here before him a compendium of ar- 
guments, not merely popular, but even 
recondite, on either side. Thus he will 
learn where he may feel on strongest 
ground, and where an enemy is most 
likely to ply his attacks. It is right that 
he should be apprised that the index 
which is announced in the titlepage oc- 
curs at pp. 664-8, for the following pages 
are occupied by the report of a meeting at 
Hammersmith for presenting a testimo- 
nial to Dr. Cumming. We mention this, 
as at first we were puzzled to find the in- 
dex. Mr. French’s index to his own 
speeches, which was subjoined to the first 
edition, is now omitted, we presume for 
reasons of copyright, but Dr. Cumming’s 
contains the material points of debate. 


A Letter addressed to Dr. Campbell. 
By Junius Secundus. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
pp. 76.—We can hardly undertake to 
give an opinion on the internal contro- 
versies of Dissenters, as our position 
disqualifies us in some respects for com- 
prehending them. Dr. Campbell, who is 
the Editor of ‘‘ The British Banner,’’ has 
made an attack on ‘‘ the Distributors and 
the Receivers of the English Regium 
Donum,’’ which this pamphlet professes 
to repel, in the shape of ‘‘ 4 Letter of 
Rebuke and Admonition’’ to that gentle- 
man. The author writes pungently, so 
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much so indeed that, while he complains 
of Dr. Campbell's mode of attack, their 
merits in this respect, we should think, 
must be nearly equal. Nevertheless, 
Junius Secundus is rather a lofty name to 
assume. 


Religious Movements of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century By C. H. Cottrell, 
M.A.—This pamphlet has informed us on 
some points concerning which it is diffi- 
cult, in this country, to obtain informa- 
tion. Whether the writer has always 
drawn the due distinction between excep- 
tions and rules, and whether he may not 
sometimes have mistaken the former for 
the latter, we will not venture to say. 
On the whole we see no reason to doubt 
his accuracy. But we must take care not 
to be guided too much by unfavourable 
appearances in matters of religion, for 
they lie on the surface, whereas what is 
genuine and valuable must be sought for 
deeper, and is hard to find, as it naturally 
and laudably retreats from the public 
gaze. 


Notes on various distinctive Verities of 
the Church. By the Rev. R. W. Mor- 
gan. 8vo. pp. xi. 471.—-The author of 
this volume has thought a good deal, and 
several of his thoughts are worth record- 
ing, yet we should hardly like to order it 
ourselves in a Book Club, as we should 
thus make ourselves responsible for the 
whole. It must however be allowed that 
the same objection attaches to most works 
that are written in sentences, owing to the 
number of subjects on which they touch. 
Indiscriminate censure and indiscriminate 
praise are alike inapplicable to it. The 
author belongs to the ‘*‘ Via Media’’ 
school, but we fear that in his attempt to 
find the way between opposite rocks, he 
sometimes runs against them. Thus at 
p- 72, when condemning the style of the 
‘*Tracts for the Times,’’ he says on the 
one hand, that ‘‘ obscurity of expression 
does not become sincere and erudite theo- 
logians ;’’ and on the other, that they 
‘*contributed more than any measure of 
the present century to the restoration of 
sound notions of divinity.’’ Now each 
side will feel more annoyed by his contre 
than grateful for his pour, as Mr. Beres- 
ford expresses it,* nor are the two 
opinions very consistent, for how could 
insincere writing restore sound doctrine? 

At p. 32, when remarking that Spenser 
abounds in religious sensibilities, he asks, 
‘¢ what intellectual giant of the Elizabe- 
than age does not ?’’ a compliment to the 
Reformation in its results, which no 





* In the ‘‘ Miseries of Human Life.’’ 
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thorough Tractarian would be pleased 
with. In other places, however, he 
throws some of his calculi into the other 
scale, perhaps without being well aware of 
what he is doing; at all events, we doubt 
whether he always reads the doctrines of 
the Reformation aright. 


The Visitor’s Guide to Redcar, in the 
North Riding of the County of York; 
with an historical and descriptive Account 
of Coatham, Kirkleatham, Wilton, Eston 
Nab, Ormesby, Middlesbrough, Marske, 
Saltburn, Skelton, Upleatham, Guisbo- 
rough, &c. &c. By John Richard Wal- 
bran, Corresponding Member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, &c. &c. 12mo.—This guide-book is 
written for the visitors of some small and 
scattered watering-places on the exposed 
coast of Cleveland, which were in their 
infancy when first made known to the 
world by William Hutton, of Birmingham, 
in his “Trip to Coatham, 1810,’ but 
which have subsequently prospered con- 
siderably. “ Since Hutton’s time,’’ says 
Mr. Walbran, “the great natural ad- 
vantages which Redcar possesses over 
every other bathing-place on the York- 
shire coast, has annually secured it an 
abundant and profitable concourse of 
visitors. The people of Northallerton and 
its neighbourhood, who were its earliest 
patrons, did not long enjoy an exclusive 
retreat. The fashionables of Ripon and 
Thirsk soon flocked to them. The tidings 
of their enjoyment, redolent with fresh 
healthy breezes, extended to the smoky 
abodes of Leeds and Bradford, and their 
dingy suburbs.’”’ A railway which was 
made in 1845 between Redcar and the 
Stockton and Darlington line at Middles- 
brough, affords additional facilities of 
access to the place, and will probably in- 
crease its popularity. As for Midules- 
brough itself, it is one of those new towns 
the sudden formation of which is an in- 
cident of this railway era. We have 
given some account of its rapid growth in 
our vol. XXVII. p. 538; and a cor- 
respondent communicated a description of 
the remains of the ancient chapel, and the 
erection of a new one, in our vol. XXVI. 
374. This part of Yorkshire is also the 
subject of a recent quarto volume : see the 
review of Mr. Ord’s History of Cleveland 
in vol. XXVIII. 56. Still more recently, 
a very curious memoir upon Cleveland, 
written in the reign of James the First, 
and addressed to Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
has for the first time been printed entire 
in the XIth Part of the Topographer and 
Genealogist. This same memoir is largely 
quoted in the present book, at second 
band, from Graves’s History of Cleveland : 
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but never to be sure was old MS. so 
grievously misread, in a way that perverts 
its meaning in a hundred instances, ex. gr. 
** Within the sea-marke on oone (dege 
Wilton) syde lyeth a rocke of excellent 
plaister, cankered by the salte water ; but 
if yt were searched from sande (lege in 
the fyrme lande) yt is probable that yt 
would prove pure alabaster (dege rare ala- 
blaster).” This occurs at p. 29 of the 
little book before us, and a few lines 
earlier in the same paragraph we have 
** floweth’’ for seems, “‘ blowcole’’ for 
blowerhole ; ‘‘ rock ’’ for wrake, &c. &c. 
&c. In short, this memoir on Cleveland 
is a very interesting document utterly 
spoilt except in the correct edition of the 
‘** Topographer and Genealogist.”’ 


A Summer's Day at Bolton Priory. 
By J. R. Walbran. 12mo. pp. 40.—This 
slighter production of the same author is 
an exceedingly pleasant epitome of those 
points of interest in a romantic district 
which have heretofore been illumined by 
the historical acumen and taste of Dr. 
Whitaker, and the poetic genius of Rogers 
and Wordsworth. The scenery and the 
traditions of the spot are alike agreeably 
treated; and the architectural features of 
the half-ruined church, once of monastic 
canons and now parochial, are duly de- 
scribed. There is also some account of 
Bolton hall and its collection of pictures. 
This hall was the old gate-house of the 
abbey precincts: and Mr. Walbran re- 
minds his reader that it presents the scene 
of Landseer’s celebrated painting, ‘‘ Bol- 
ton Abbey in the olden time.’”? “The 
house has recently been enlarged by the 
Duke of Devonshire, who occasionally re- 
sides here during the shooting season.’’ 


Baptismal Regeneration. By the Rev. 
W. B. Barter. 8vo. pp. 49.—There is a 
quaintness about the title, which informs 
us that ‘‘ this publication is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Earl of Carnarvon,’’ 
and which indication should have come in 
the next page. The ‘‘ Opponents of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,’’ as the title also 
tells us, are here “solemnly warned by 
an authority which they are bound to 
respect.’’ That authority is the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose volume 
on ‘Apostolical Preaching’? the writer 
says he saw by accident on the table of a 
friend. (p. 7.) From this work, at p. 14- 
19, copious extracts are made, but Mr. 
Barter does not appear to be aware that 
the author’s language is considerably mo- 
dified, in his Exposition of the Gospel of 
St. John, and in his Charges (as Bishop 
of Chester) for 1841 and 1844, The 
foundation of Mr. Barter’s argument 
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having thus given way, a reconstruction 
of it is necessary. We will, however, 
take this opportunity of mentioning, that 
he has published, among other works, a 
Vindication of the Divine Institution of 
the Sabbath, and ‘‘ The English Church 
not in Schism.’’ 


Memoirs und Correspondence of Sir 
Robert M. Keith, K.B. Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the Courts of Dresden, 
Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 
1793, with Biographical Memoirs of Queen 
Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. 
Edited by Mrs. Gillaford Smith. 2 vols. 
—Sir R. M. Keith appears to have 
differed considerably from the ordinary 
ambassadors of the time in which he lived, 
at least if we are to judge from the cor- 
respondence which he has left behind him. 
There is less of what may be called im- 
pertinent and useless trifling; more serious 
and business-like detail, and more upright 
and straightforward conduct in conducting 
the negociations in which he was employed. 
At the same time, his papers contain a great 
mass of amusing anecdotes, and curious 
and interesting information about the 
celebrated persons of the time. He ap- 
pears to have been the model for the 
envoy of a great sovereign, firm, spirited, 
frank, and fearless, keeping the honour 
and welfare of his country always before 
him, making these his first objects, and 
working for their attainment in a spirit of 
honour and rectitude. His conduct in 
rescuing the unfortunate and illused Queen 
of Denmark reflects the highest credit on 
his courage and resolution, and the account 
of that transaction is one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the work. 


Angilo-Saxonica. By J. D. Chambers, 
M.A. 8vo0. pp. 66.—This is an attack 
on Mr. Soames’s late elaborate work, 
“ The Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon 
times.” Perhaps we shall best describe 
it by quoting the opinion of a contempo- 
rary print, which, although unfavourable 
to Mr. Soames, acknowledges that his 
Opponent has gone too far. On the one 
hand Mr. Chambers owns that the writings 
of Dr. Lingard ‘‘ are sometimes marred 
by unjust prepossessions and gratuitous 
assertions ’’ (p. 7); and on the other he 
undertakes the comparative defence of the 
morals of Romish countries. On this 
subject we shall merely give the opinion 
of an Irish Romanist (the Rev. David 
O’Croly) as fairly available on Mr. 
Soames’s side of the question. In his 
well-known ‘‘ Inquiry into points of dif- 
ference’’ he asks distinctly, ‘* Will any 
one venture to say .... that the Roman 
Catholics, taken collectively and indivi- 
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dually, do not lose considerably by the 
comparison ?”’ (p. 155, chap. xxiv.) Such 
an admission relieves us from the invidious 
task of making charges in support of Mr. 
Soames, on whose side our partialities are 
enlisted, and we recommend it accordingly 
to Mr. Chambers’ attentive consideration. 


Lhe Emigrant Family, or the Story of 
an Australian Settler. By the duthor of 
‘* Settlers and Convicts.” 3 vols.—This 
book, in addition to being a tale, is a book 
of travels, or rather a description of the 
country in which the imaginary family 
of settlersis placed. Itisindeeda picture, 
and a very well-drawn one too, of Aus- 
tralian life and manners as they exist in 
more remote districts, and it contains also 
very striking delineations of the wild 
and romantic scenery of this remarkable 
country. We cannot say that the mode 
of life and state of manners described in 
these volumes are very attractive. How- 
ever, the author is evidently an impartial 
observer, and presents his readers with 
both sides of the picture. All persons 
who are about to settle in Austraiia should 
read this book, for the author has detailed 
at considerable length the various diffi- 
culties which present themselves to the 
settler, more particularly to those of the 
higher class, and has also pointed out the 
manner in which they may be overcome. 


Rockingham, or the Younger Brother. 
8v0. 3 vols.—This is a very well-written 
tale, full of adventure and incident, and 
possessing a continual interest which is 


carried on to the end. Many of the 
descriptions, particularly those in the early 
part of the work, where the school-boy 
life of the hero is sketched, are drawn 
with great power, and natural truth; and 
yet, correctly as his feelings are often 
described, the situations in which they are 
made to arise are, many of them, very 
improbable and unlikely to have occurred. 
We can scarcely think that any school 
could have been conducted in a similar 
way to the one where Rockingham was 
sent. Indeed, the whole book, although 
giving evidence of great power of descrip- 
tion, is a singular mixture of natural 
feeling and improbable adventure. The 
hero is a kind of doomed man, always 
wishing to act well, and always running 
into scrapes and misfortunes, through the 
most singular and unlikely train of cir- 
cumstances. Avoiding this partiality for 
an excess of imaginary misery, too common 
a fault with modern novelists, and cor- 
recting a slight freedom of description, 
which occurs occasionally, we think the 
author has powers which may be worked 
up to considerable — 
2 
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The Sea Lions, or The Lost Sealers: 
a Tale of the Sea. By J. F. Cooper. 
3 vols.— Mr. Cooper is certainly unrivalled 
in painting the scenery of an American 
forest, and the wild and picturesque 
beings who inhabit its vast solitudes. In 
describing the wonders also of the mighty 
deep, and the manners of those who steer 
their course over its trackless waters, he 
is almost equal to Captain Marryatt, which 
is according him no slight meed of praise. 
Both possess their several excellencies, 
but, whilst the transatlantic novelist is 
very successful in delineating the character 
of the seaman of the commercial navy, 
our countryman in addition is surpassingly 
skilful in painting the manners and habits 
of the genuine professional sailor with all 
his peculiar features and distinctive marks. 
The description in the present work of the 
neck-and-neck race, for so it may be called, 
of the two sailing vessels is given with 
much spirit and power, and the reader is 
made to follow the daring adventurers 
through their extraordinary perils and 
hair-breadth escapes, almost against his 
will, so great is the skill of the author. 


Hartfield, or Emily at School. 18mo. 
pp. 168.—This little story tends to ex- 
pose self-deception in the most important 
point, viz. the distinction between a no- 
minal and a genuine faith. To say that 
this deception is common is hardly saying 
enough. Perhaps, if we look closely into 
the subject, there is no device of the great 
enemy more masterly than that of per- 
suading multitudes that they Jelieve, while 
they go on acting upon motives and prin- 
ciples which are essentially those of un- 
belief. 
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The Penitent’s Path. 18mo. pp, 438. 
—This book makes so much of man minis- 
terially, that we almost fear the penitent 
will forget to look beyond him. If the 
Israelites had directed their eyes to Moses, 
instead of the Brazen Serpent, they would 
have done what some writers appear to 
be bringing about. We do not like the 
phrase at p. 27, ‘‘ Copy His perfection,”’ 
although we are aware that it may be 
verbally defended. 


What I saw in California; being the 
Journal of a Tour in the years 1846, 
1847. By Edwin Bryant, late Alcalde 
of St. Francisco. 12mo.—This is a very 
unassuming book, containing much in- 
formation in a small compass, and with 
more of what we may call English feeling 
than is always to be observed in works by 
the author’s countrymen. He has given 
a daily record of a journey performed by 
himself across a great portion of the 
American continent, in which he encoun- 
tered difficulties and dangers of no ordinary 
character. AJl these are described in a 
very lively and spirited style, and with 
every mark of truth and fidelity. The 
incidental sketches which he gives of the 
Indians, and of the American hunters 
and trappers, are very interesting, and 
remind us much of the pictures of a similar 
class of characters drawn by the great 
American novelist, Cooper. The account 
which is given of the manner in which a 
part of California has been acquired by 
the United States, we recommend to the 
consideration of all admirers of republican 
institutions. It presents a very rich illus- 
tration of the theory and practice of re- 
publican freedom. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 25. The Rev. William Stubbs, 
B.A., and George Petch, B.A., Proba- 
tioner Fellows of Trinity college, were ad- 
mitted actual Fellows of that society ; 
Thomas Hewitt Campbell, John William 
Hammond, and Edward Coupland, Scho- 
lars of St. John’s college, were elected 
and admitted actual Fellows of that col- 
lege ; and John Bernard Behrends and 
Charles Montague Style, both from Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, were admitted 
Probationary Scholars of St. John’s. 

June 27. A benefaction of 1,000/. Three 
per Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities 
having been offered to the University, the 
interest to be given as a prize for an Eng- 
lish Poem on a sacred subject, to be 
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awarded once in every three years, the 
following subject is proposed for the year 
1851—* St. Paul at Athens.’’ The com- 
positions must consist of not less than 60 
nor more than 300 lines. The candidates’ 
must be members of the University, who, 
at the time when the subject is announced, 
shall have passed the public examination 
for the degree of B.A. The composition 
is not to be recited ; but printed copies 
are to be sent by the author to the Chan- 
cellor, Heads of Colleges, and Halls, the 
Proctors, the Judges of the compositions, 
the Professors, the founder of the prize, 
and to the Bodleian Library. 

The subjects of Mrs. Denyer’s Theolo- 
gical Prizes for the year 1850 are—1. 
“ The Divinity of our Blessed Lord and 
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Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 2. ‘¢ True Faith 
must be accompanied with Good Works.’’ 
Of Dr. Ellerton’s Theological Prize for 
1850—*“ The Fitness of the Times in 
which the Promises of a Messiah were se- 
verally given.’’ 

June 30. Mr. Charles Douglas Ross, 
B.A. and the Rev. Henry Bond Bowlby, 
B.A. Probationer Fellows of Wadham col- 
lege, were admitted actual Fellows of 
the same; Richard Calthorpe Whitmore 
Ryde, B.A. and Francis Morgan Nichols, 
B.A. Scholars of the college, were elected 
Probationers ; and Thomas Charles Baring, 
Commoner of the college, George Earlam 
Thorley, from Manchester School, and 
Robert Henry Codrington, Commoner of 
the college, were elected Scholars. On 
the same day Mr. F. T. Colby was elected 
Fellow of Exeter college. 

July 5, The Rev. Charles Henry Lowry, 
B.A. waselected Fellow of Queen’s college. 

Charles Thomas Coote, esq. M.A. of 
Pembroke college, has been elected by 
the Trustees to the Radcliffe Travelling 
Fellowship, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Wells. 

A most munificent donation has already 
been offered to the General Museum which 
it is proposed to establish in this univer- 
sity. An entomological collection, said to 
be one of the richest in existence, and a 
valuable library on the natural and physi- 
cal sciences, has just been presented by 
the Rev. W. F. Hope, M.A. of Christ 
Church, with the two-fold object of en- 
riching the new museum, and of assisting 
the university in the efforts about to be 
made for the more effectual encourage- 
ment of scientific studies. The whole col- 
lection of insects and books is said to be 
worth 10,0002. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

June 14. The Chancellor’s Gold Medal 
for English Poetry has been awarded to 
Henry Day, of Trinity hall. Subject— 
‘* Titus at Jerusalem.”’ 


THE ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

June 23. The anniversary meeting of 
the Roxburghe Club took place at the 
Clarendon, the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
president, in the chair. There were 
present :—The Earl of Powis, the Earl of 
Cawdor, Mr. Justice Parke, the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, the Hon. Robert Cur- 
zon, Sir David Dundas, Dr. Hawtrey, 
Mr. Hallam, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Botfield, Dr. Bliss, Mr. Tomlin, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Bland, Mr. Hippisley 
Horner, and Mr. Buckley. 

The club book for the present year is 
the Romance of Alexander, in alliterative 
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verse, which has been edited by Mr. Steven- 
son, having never before been printed. 
The achievements of Alexander have ever 
been a favourite subject with poets and 
historians. Chaucer tells us that in his 
time, 
** Alisaundre’s storie is so commune, 
That everie wight that hath discretioune, 
Hath herde somewhat or all his fortune.”’ 


and we may expect some strange ad- 
ventures, and marvellous feats of arms 
and arts. Alexander’s horn, with which 
he communicated his orders to his army, 
was heard at a distance of sixty miles, and, 
if the legends may be credited, he first in- 
vented the diving-bell, for he is reported 
to have descended to the bottom of the 
ocean ‘‘ in a vessel of glass,” for the sake 
of making himself acquainted with the 
fishes and sea monsters, and the writers of 
his life are not contented with sending him 
to the bottom of the sea, but assure us 
that he had a chariot drawn by gryphons 
in which he ascended to the sun and moon 
in order to become better acquainted with 
their productions and inhabitants. 

Two new members were elected, Mr. 
Melville Portal, the member for North 
Hants, and M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian 
minister, a gentleman remarkable for his 
love for and proficiency in English litera- 
ture, and a book collector, equally dis- 
tinguished by his judgment and liberality. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The annual show and gathering of this 
Society has been celebrated at Norwich, 
and has attracted thither a vast crowd of 
farmers, prize competitors, and miscel- 
laneous spectators. On Tuesday, July 10, 
the implements were arranged and judged, 
and a large number of the prize cattle 
arrived preparatory to the opening of the 
exhibition yard on Wednesday. The pro- 
gramme for that day included two lectures 
on agricultural subjects, one by the Rev. 
dwin Sidney, M.A. on ‘‘ The parasitic 
ungi of the British farm ;’’ the other by 
Professor Simonds, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London, on “‘ The Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of the Organs of 
Respiration of Domesticated Animals, with 
particular reference to Pleuro-Pueumonia 
in the Ox.’’? The council and general 
dinners took place as usual on Wednesday 
and Thursday, in the St. Andrew’s Hall. 
At the former the Earl of Chichester pre- 
sided; and after the cloth was drawn the 
list of prizes, medals, &c. adjudged to 
the cattle breeders, and involving some 
hundred “ events,’? was read by the Secre- 
tary. The general dinner, held on Thurs- 
day night, was presided over by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and attended by more than 800 
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guests. Speeches were made aftewards 
by the President, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Bishop of Norwich, Colonel Challoner, 
the Earl of Leicester, and the Marquess 
of Downshire. The attendance in the ex- 


hibition, to which the admittance was by 
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half-crown tickets, was exceedingly nu- 
merous. Among the implements the So- 
ciety’s grand prize of 250/. was carried off 
by Messrs. Garrett for their portable steam 
engine. The number of animals exhibited 
was no less than 624. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 19. Sydney Smirke, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

A paper was read by C. Barry, jun. 
descriptive of a mode of constructing fire- 
proof flooring of malleable iron, recently 
patented by Mr. Beardmore. 

Some remarks were made by Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt on the Wooden Church at Green- 
sted in Essex, recently restored by him- 
self and Mr. Brandon. Their substance 
accompanied the view of the church in 
our June Magazine: see the note in our 
Minor Correspondence, July, p. 2. 

March 5. Thomas Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

A paper was read ‘‘On the probable 
Form and Design of the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem,’’ by E. I’Anson, 
jun. Having alluded to the numerous 
and unsatisfactory conclusions of the 
various authors who have written on this 
edifice, or attempted to make designs for 
its restoration, and also to the circumstance 
of its still occupying the attention of the 
curious,—as no less than eighteen works 
on the subject have been recently adver- 
tised in a German catalogue, Mr. l’Anson 
describes his restoration as partaking more 
of the Tyro-Egyptian style of architecture 
than of that of Greece,—as has been sug- 
gested by the late Mr. Wilkins, in his 
Preface to ‘The Antiquities of Magna 
Grecia.’’ In the discussion which en- 
sued it was suggested that the discoveries 
at Nineveh might eventually throw much 
light on the subject, and assist in e 
plaining the description of the temple 
given in Kings and Chronicles. In sup- 
port of an opinion expressed that the 
architecture of the Egyptians was known 
in Syria, it was mentioned that the monu- 
ment cut in the rock of the Narh El Kelb, 
on the coast beyond Tyre, was of the best 
style of Egyptian art and of a period 
anterior to the time of Solomon ; and that 
hitherto there had not been discovered in 
Syria any monument of Greek art of that 
period to support the theory of the 
Grecian Doric temple having formed the 
model for that at Jerusalem. 

March19. Ambrose Poynter, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, V.P. gave some 
account of the contents of a work by Sir 


Balthazar Gerbier, written in the seven- 
teenth century, and entitled “ Counsel and 
Advice to all Builders.”’ 

Mr. J. Taylor explained his patent 
mode of facing walls with stone ; by which 
he proposes to avoid the disadvantage 
existing in the usual mode,—viz. the in- 
jurious weighting of the stone by the sub- 
siding of the mortar joints of the brick- 
work. This he undertakes to effect by 
suspending the stone on to the brickwork, 
and securely binding each by the weight 
of the superstructure ; the bed-joint, how- 
ever, being left open until after the sub- 
sidence of the brickwork, when the stone 
may be pointed up and become a part of 
the construction. Thus, the stone hitherto 
necessary for construction may be dis- 
pensed with,—retaining only sufficient for 
protection, appearance, &c.; and as the 
stone may be obtained ready prepared (by 
steam-power), and a brick wall faced by 
the bricklayer with no more trouble than 
facing bricks, it is thought that a saving 
of more than one half will be effected, 
and the necessity of resorting to cement 
will be done away with. 

April 30. T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

The first part was read of a paper by 
Mr. J. W. Papworth, ‘* On some Features 
of the Connexion between the Architecture 
and Chronology of Egypt,’’ with an ac- 
count of a work by M. J. B. Le Sueur, 
“On the Chronology of Egypt illustrated 
by its Monuments ’’—to which the medal 
of the Institute of France was awarded in 
1847, and which has been recently printed 
in the Republican Government Printing- 
office with moveable hieroglyphic types. 
Recalling the traditionary origin and the 
literary, philosophical, and religious obliga- 
tions of the Greeks to Egypt, the author 
proposed to consider the debt of architec- 
ture owing to the Greek translation of 
Egyptian skill :—for this purpose the first 
step, would be to consider how the dates 
of monuments generally were fixed ; next 
the monuments themselves would be de- 
scribed and dated; then their character- 
istic features could be placed in tables, 
from which his deductions would be 
drawn, He reviewed the opinions of Barry 
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and Jomard, the recent works of Mr. 
Wathen and Mr. Sharpe, and finally the 
great work of Le Sueur, which contains, 
above all other matters, the interesting 
translation and adaptation of the great 
chronologic Canon of the Museum of 
Turin, in hieratic writing, formerly of 
very considerable extent,—and which, if 
perfect, might have set at rest the guestio 
vexata of Manetho’s Dynasties, for it is 
not divided into such portions, but into 
eras. The dates of Le Sueur, which give 
5000 B.c. to the pyramid builders, appear 
extraordinary to those who with many 
English savans consider that 1800 is quite 
remote enough, and Mr. Papworth ex- 
hibited a table in accordance with more 


moderate dates. The Proto-Doric theory 


of Champollion, supported by Jomard, - 


Rosellini and Wilkinson, was mentioned 
as having incurred much ridicule; and 
the theory of Lepsius, as to an Asiatic in- 
_ fluence on Egyptian art, was disowned by 
the author, —who proceeded, on the state- 
ments subsequently made by Lepsius, to 
divide Egyptian architecture into at least 
four classes or orders systematically ar- 
ranged ; the third and fourth, being 
imitative of nature, formed one division,— 
while the other was composed of the first 
and second classes, illustrated by dated 
examples (from Ghizeh, Karnak, and 
Quorneh for one period of art, and from 
Benihassan, Karnak, Dair el Bahri, Medi- 
net Aboo, Eleuthyias, Kalabshe, Amada, 
and Samneh), whence the peculiar and 
geometic characteristics of the first division 
were drawn and put into juxtaposition. 

May 7. This was the annual meeting ; 
and the following office - bearers were 
elected for the ensuing year :—Earl De 
Grey, President; T. Bellamy, A. Salvin, 
and S. Smirke, Vice-Presidents; T. L. 
Donaldson and J. J. Scoles, Honorary 
Secretaries; W. J. Donthorn, H. E. 
Kendall, G. Mair, C. Mayhew, A. Mee, 
D. Mocatta, C. C. Nelson, C. Parker, F. 
C. Penrose, and T. H. Wyatt, Council ; 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Treasurer. 

May 21. T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

Mr. J. H. Papworth read the conclud- 
ing portion of his paper. He dwelt at 
some length on the progressive develope- 
ment of the features of the third and fourth 
classes of his system ; which he illustrated 
by dated examples from Karnak, Ghizeh, 
Beni Hassan, the column in the British 
Museum, Luxor, and Elephantis for one 
period of art; and from Phils, Esneh, 
Dendera, Ombos, and Edfou ; whence the 
peculiar and imitative characteristics of 
the second division were drawn and put 
into juxtaposition. In summing up all 
the above, the author considered that he 
had made it appear that two great epochs 
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were established with certainty for 
Egyptian architecture, as well for its 
political history,—each having its par- 
ticular style: the first which arose from 
rock-cut constructions, and imitated them 
also in monuments above ground; this 
style flourished in the old Pharaonic reigns 
before the Hyksos invasions, renewed it- 
self probably under the seventeenth, and 
shows its last efforts under the eighteenth 
Dynasty—under which, and at the com- 
mencement of the glorious period of 
Egyptian supremacy, must be placed that 
great change which operated probably not 
only upon architecture, but on all the arts 
and on the entire civilization of the people. 
Then was seen a new style of architecture; 
which, however, had its birth anteriorly, 
and by the side of the former style, 
embracing and developing the principle of 
vegetation in its columns, imitating in 
every point organic nature, and decorating 
them with allegoric ornaments.—After- 
wards Mr. Papworth read a supplemental 
paper, being a translation of the views of 
Lepsius ‘‘On the Relation of the later 
Egyptian Order to the Greek Column.” 

June 4. T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

A paper was read by G. Burnell, esq. 
jun. “‘ On the Building Materials employed 
at Paris, and in the valley of the Lower 
Seine.’’—In comparison with the materials 
employed in England, the most remarka- 
ble difference appears to exist in the greater 
use in this country of iron, especially cast 
iron, which is much dearer in France. 
The use of gypsum in France, which we 
call Plaster of Paris, instead of mortar 
made wholly from lime, for filling in the 
internal partitions and for forming the 
floors and ceilings of the rooms, renders 
buildings less combustible than in Eng- 
land. In building some of the modern 
houses in Paris, by using squared stones 
for the fronts next the streets, rubble 
stone for the party walls, and timber 
framing filled in with plaster for the back 
walls,—fissures and cracks are produced 
in consequence of the unequal combination 
and the different expansive power of the 
materials. For the covering of roofs, 
slates and tiles are used in France, but 
zinc is more generally applied in that 
country than in England,—the dryness of 
the climate rendering it less liable to cor- 
rode than with us; being much cheaper 
than either copper or lead, it is frequently 
employed where those metals would be ap- 
plied in England. Mr. Burnell urged the 
necessity of more accurate and detailed in- 
vestigations of the chemical properties of 
building materials than have hitherto been 
considered necessary, — observing that 
“ little is here known, comparatively 
speaking, of the chemistry of the art of 
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building, that little having principally been 
gleaned from the scientific researches of 
the French authors.’’ 

June 18. T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

Mr, Fergusson read a paper ‘‘ On the 
History of the Pointed Arch.” Dismissing 
the usual theories invented to account for 
the mode in which its form may have been 
suggested, and rejecting also the narrow 
limits into which the inquiry into its 
history had hitherto been confined, he 
commenced dividing the subject into four 
sections or series of pointed arches :—the 
two earliest belonging to the East, the 
two others to Northern Europe. The 
first series Mr. Fergusson defined as com- 
mencing with the earliest dawn of archi- 
tectural history, and extending downwards 
to the period of Roman domination. He 
pointed to examples of the form as existing 
in the Pyramids of Ghizeh and of Merde, 
and also as found in the Great Oasis at 
El Kargeh. This branch of the subject 
was further illustrated by examples taken 
from the sepulchres and city walls of an- 
cient Etruria, from similar remains in 
ancient Greece—more especially at My- 
cene—and lastly from Assos, and other 
places in Asia Minor, showing how uni- 
versal the form was at a very early period 
in all Pelasgic countries. He then pointed 
out how completely this form was lost 
under the all-prevading influence of the 
Romans, who introduced everywhere their 
own favourite round arch ; but proceeded 
to show how immediately on the decline 
of their influence the pointed arch re-ap- 
peared in all the countries of the East : 
illustrating this by examples drawn from 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem—now known as the Mosque of 
Omar—but which, he asserted, was the 
identical edifice raised by Constantine the 
Great on that spot. His other examples 
were taken from the Mosque at Diarbekr, 
a building in the same style and of the 
same age as the Mosque at Jerusalem— 
the Palace of Khosrées at Ctesiphon—the 
Aqueducts of Constantinople, and other 
edifices of that period; in all which the 
pointed form of arch is still found. He 
then showed how the Arabs who, as a no- 
madic race, had no architecture of their 
own, adopted the pointed form of arch ; 
using it as early as the twenty-first year of 
the Hejira, and continuing the use of it 
almost universally from that time to the 
present hour in all the countries of the 
East, and also in Sicily, as well as in their 
oldest edifices in Spain. In the latter 
country, however, it appeared that they 
most generally adopted the round or horse- 
shoe form of arch; thus confirming the 
idea that the Arabs had no architecture of 
their own, but adopted the forms of the 
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country which they occupied.—The third 
series Mr. Fergusson called the Provengale, 
and defined it as a style existing to the 
south of the Loire, to the north of the 
Garonne, and as extending from the Gulf 
of Nice to the Bay of Biscay. The date 
he assigned to this style was from the age 
of Charlemagne to about the end of the 
eleventh century. He adduced instances 
of this early pointed-arch style from the 
churches of Notre Dame d’ Avignon, Vai- 
son, Pernes, and Carcassone, the cathedral 
of Cahors, St. Front, Perigueux, the abbeys 
of Souillac and Moissac, and more espe- 
cially of Loches, &c. All of these he 
maintained to be earlier than the round- 
arch styles in as far as their pointed pe- 
culiarities are concerned, and certainly as 
preceding in every respect the true Gothic 
styles, with which they had little or no 
affinity.—The fourth and last division of 
the subject was the true Gothic style ; 
which arose in Northern Europe in the 
latter half of the twelfth century, was per- 
fected in the first part of the thirteenth, 
and continued to be practised so generally 
till the Reformation. 

With regard to the invention of the 
pointed arch, Mr. Fergusson showed that 
the second style certainly arose from the 
first; but mentioned that the Western 
nations had no right to claim as an inven- 
tion what had so long been practised in 
the East, and which they certainly saw 
and knew long before they adopted it. 
But, though this may have suggested the 
form, he maintained, with Dr. Whewe!l, 
that it was only its practical utility or 
necessity that could have rendered it so 
universally prevalent ; and he pointed out 
the manner by which, not only in the 
Provengale, but also in the true Gothic 
styles, the greatest constructive difficulties 
were solved by its adoption. Mr. Fer- 
gusson concluded by distinguishing be- 
tween the invention of the pointed arch 
and of the Gothic style. The former he 
conceived to be an idea borrowed from the 
East ; the latter he maintained to be a 
thoroughly native and original creation, 
owing all its beauty and perfection to the 
talents and energy of the native architects 
of Europe,—who combined to elaborate it 
out of the chaos of classical fragments 
which they had inherited. 





ST, ALBAN’S ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 20. The anniversary meeting of 
this society took place at the Town Hall, 
St. Alban’s, and was numerously attended, 
The chair was occupied by H. H. Burchell, 
esq. late High Sheriff of the county, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, in 
the absence of Lord Veru:am, the Presi- 
dent. After the report had been read by 
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the Rev. J. F. Lee, and adopted, and other 
ordinary business transacted, the following 
subjects were brought before the meeting. 
A paper was read by M. H. Bloxam, esq. 
explanatory of certain Roman Sepulchral 
Remains lately discovered in the church- 
yard of St. Stephen’s in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Alban’s, consisting of 
avery curious glass urn containing calcined 
human bones, with numerous vessels of 
glass and pottery employed in sacrificial 
libations, and a lamp, all evidently marking 
the interment of a person of high rank. 
A paper by the Rev. C. Boutell, Rector 
of Downham Market, Norfolk, late Hon. 
Secretary of the Society, on the fragment 
of a sepulchral brass, which, from the 
exactly similar character of its details, he 
supposed to be a fellow to the beautiful 
De-la-Mere brass, in St. Alban’s Abbey, 
or at least to be wrought by the same 
Flemish artist. A paper by the Rev. R. 
Gee, Vicar of Abbat’s Langley, Herts, on 
the propriety of erecting, on a spot called 
‘‘Rome Land,” in the burial ground of 
the Abbey, a memorial to George Tanker- 
field, who was burnt there during the 
Marian persecution under Bishop Bonner. 
Several parties present tendered subscrip- 
tions for the purpose. The Rev. D. 
Nicholson, Rector of St. Alban’s, ex- 
hibited the bone matrix of a seal, ap- 
parently of the twelfth century, lately dis- 
covered on removing some ancient tiles 
from the pavement of the Presbytery in 
the Abbey. It bore the figure of a knight 
on horseback with armour of the reign of 
Stephen, and was inscribed with the legend 
“ Sigillum Ricardi de Vere.’’ At the 
close of the meeting almost the whole of 
the company adjourned to the Lady 
Chapel of the Abbey Church, where prizes 
were distributed to the boys of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s School, which a few 
years back had almost sunk into abeyance, 
but has risen to its now prosperous and 
efficient state through the able manage- 
ment of the present masters, the Rev. H. 
Hall, A.M. and the Rev. T. F. Lee, B.A. 
both of the University of Cambridge. 
The only drawback to the pleasure of this 
interesting occasion was the sad malappro- 
priation of the very beautiful chapel to the 
purposes of a school- room. 





BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 21. The annual meeting was held 
at the General Library, Bedford; the chair 
being taken by the Ven. the Archdeacon 
of Bedford, Vice President. The room 
was decorated with beautiful drawings, 
and rubbings of brasses, exhibited by Rev. 
H. J. Rose, Rev. W. Airy, Mr. Bradford 
Rudge, &c. Among other objects of 


interest exhibited were: — An ancient 
seal with four matrices, found in the ruins 
of the old bridge at Bedford ; an Etruscan 
Lachrymatory from one of the tombs of 
Chiusi, exhibited by Mr. Talbot Barnard ; 
several drawings of Roman Pottery found 
at St. Alban’s; a die for a tradesman’s 
token, found in St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, 
exhibited by Dr. Tattam ; a lamp, from St. 
Augustin Catacombs at Rome; a cannon 
ball ploughed up at Keysoe, exhibited by 
Rev. W. Airy; an ancient dial plate, a 
bronze key, a silver coin, and a corbel- 
head, found by Mr. E. Masters, in the 
Priory of St. Leonard’s, Bedford, exhibited 
by Mr. Wyatt ; fragments of pottery, a 
brass spur, pair of shears, a bridle bit, 
some coins, and an ancient mortar, dug up 
on the premises of Mr. W. W. Kilpin, in 
Castle lane, Bedford, exhibited by Mr. 
Wyatt ; ancient bone seal, found in St. 
Alban’s Abbey, exhibited by Rev. T. F. 
Lee, together with several impressions in 
gutta percha. 

The report noticed the proceedings of 
the society since March, 1848. Two 
general meetings had been held at Bed- 
ford, viz. 20th June, and 19th September, 
—at the June meeting Rev. H. Addington 
read ‘‘A Memoir on the Churches of 
Bedfordshire, south of the Ouse ;’’ T. 
Jackson, esq. ‘‘ A Memoir on the Church 
of St. Paul’s, Bedford;’’ and E. W. 
Smith, esq. ‘‘ A Memoir on Elstow 
Church.’”’ At the September meeting G. 
R. French, esq. read “ A Memoir on An- 
cient Egypt,’’ and Mr. Inskip ‘‘ On the 
Antiquities and Relics found in Bedford- 
shire,” as reported in our vol. xxx. p. 518. 
A meeting was also held at Higham Fer- 
rers in conjunction with the Architectural 
Society of the Archdeaconry of North- 
ampton, which the Council trusted had 
established a cordial understanding be- 
tween the two societies and increased the 
efficiency of both. At the meeting held 
in June, a sketch of the Market Cross at 
Leighton Buzzard, made with great care 
and skill by Mr. Rudge, having been ap- 
proved, an order was made that it should 
be engraved as the device of the Society. 
Negociations had been entered into for 
securing a room, exclusively for the objects 
of the society, and it was hoped that in a 
few days the room might be prepared for 
the collections, and use of members. 

Mr. M. H. Bloxam read an elaborate 
and excellent paper ‘‘ On Conventual Ar- 
rangements ;’’ Mr. Talbot Barnard a 
valuable paper on “ The Basilice of 
Rome ;” and Mr. Jackson a very interest- 
ing Memoir on Felmersham Church, of 
which drawings and a ground plan were 
exhibited, showing the restorations about 
to be made. 
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The Rev. V. Clementi accepted the 
office of Secretary. 

The Archdeacon called attention to the 
circumstance of a curious stone coffin 
having been found lately at Harrold. It 
was without lid or cover of any kind. 





ARCHITECTURAL MEETING AT HIGHAM 
FERRERS, CO. NORTHAMPTON. 
May 8. A joint meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Society of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton and of the Bedfordshire 
Archeological and Architectural Society 
was held at the Town hall, Higham Fer- 
rers. In the absence of the Marquess of 
Northampton, the Rev. Sir G. S. Robinson 
was requested to preside. Five papers 
were read. The Rev. Henry Rose, Rector 
of Brington, first read a paper by himself 
on ‘*The Chicheley Days of Higham 
Ferrers,’’ and afterwards one, by Lord 
Alwyne Compton (who was unavoidably 
absent), on “ Gothic Pavements, especially 
that of Higham Ferrers;’’ The Rev. 
Henry John Rose, Rector of Houghton 
Conquest, read an elaborate paper on 
‘* Hebrew Shekels, and on some Architec- 
tural Devices found on Coins ;’’ Matthew 
H. Bloxam, esq. read a paper on ‘‘ An 
ancient stone Offertory-box in Bridlington 
church, Yorkshire, and on an ancient 
stone Offertory-basin in East Kirkby 
church, Lincolnshire;’’ the last paper 
read was by G. G. Scott, esq. on ‘‘ The 
Principles of Church Restoration.’’ The 
hall was profusely hung with excellent 
rubbings of monumental brasses, and re- 
presentations of Gothic pavements. One 
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June 1. Sir John Boileau, Bart. V.P. 
in the chair. 

A collection of watches from the earliest 
period of the invention was exhibited by 
Mr. O. Morgan ; who entered into a de- 
scription of the various progressive steps 
by which the modern chronometer had at- 
tained its present degree of excellence; a 
subject on which he has recently written 
in the Archeologia of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Mr. Morgan also brought 
for inspection an extensive collection of 
circular latten brass dishes, —many of fine 
Nuremberg work, and bearing various de- 
signs and patterns in high relief: also a 
series of large Oriental vessels of brass, 
chased and highly enriched and bearing 
inscriptions in Eastern characters. 

Drawings of two ancient Reredoses, dis- 
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piece at the back of the chairman, ex- 
hibiting the arrangement of the tiles in 
forming a pavement, was admirably exe- 
cuted, and attracted very general attention. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a 
small party adjourned to Higham church, 
and were much gratified by the lucid re- 
marks of the Rev. Henry Rose, in ex- 
planation of its architectural beauties. 
Archbishop Chicheley was born at Higham 
Ferrers in the year 1360. In 1422 he 
founded a college in the place of his 
nativity, for eight secular canons (one 
whereof to be grammar master and 
another music master) and six choristers. 
For their accommodation he erected stalls 
in the channel of the church, and probably 
erected the open oak-screen. He after- 
wards erected a bede-house for twelve poor 
men and one woman, a building which 
still exists, and has lately been in part 
restored by Earl FitzWilliam. At Oxford 
the Archbishop founded two colleges, St. 
Bernard’s, afterwards dissolved and made 
part of the possessions of All Souls’, and 
All Souls’, which still exists and flourishes. 
Then there are records of his having 
personally visited his architectural works 
at Oxford during their erection ; and Mr. 
Rose observed that the chapel of the Bede- 
house at Higham Ferrers, quite a gem in 
its way, will have an additional charm on 
the same most probable supposition. 

On the following day a party joined in 
an excursion to some of the neighbouring 
churches, when the following were visited : 
—Ringstead, Wymingtop, Puddington, 
Souldrop, Sharnbrook, and Felmersham. 


RESEARCHES. 


covered during some alterations in the 
Church of St. Cuthbert, at Wells, Somer- 
set, were presented by Mr. Ferrey. One 
was found in ‘ Tanner’s Chauntry,” and 
presents a series of nineteen gorgeously 
carved and gilded and elaborately groined 
canopied niches, some of which contained 
mutilated figures, with scrolls and descrip- 
tions, such as are usually represented in 
the history of Jesse. The other is of a 
still more highly enriched character, and 
was found in the Lady Chapel ; it has two 
rows of niches and pedestals, five in each 
row. Previously to these discoveries, a 
fine fresco-painting of the ‘‘ Salvator 
Mundi’”’ had been found on the walls of 
the Chapel of the Holy Trinity in the 
same church. 

The Marquess of Northampton in some 
observations on the frequent discovery of 
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the ancient decorations of our churches, 
mentioned to the meeting some wall 
frescoes which, on removing some plaster 
in the church at Castle Ashby, he had 
found decorating the splay of one of the 
chancel windows. These frescoes were in 
outline, and bore no traces of having been 
coloured originally. The style of art was 
of about the date of the fifteenth century, 
and was probably obliterated by order of 
some previous lord of less taste for archzo- 
logical pursuits than the present owner. 
A communication was read from the 
Rev. John Gunn, being notices accom- 
panied by some sketches illustrative of the 
Churches at Witton, Framlingham Pigot, 
and Waborne, Norfolk ; all of which con- 
tain portions of ancient Saxon edifices 
upon which the later churches had been 


constructed—and in which many details: 


of apparently Saxon origin had been in- 
corporated. 

A beautifully embroidered stole, worked 
with numerous armorial bearings, all of 
English families, and a richly embroided 
band, probably the border of a cope, were 
exhibited by Mr. Evelyn Shirley, by per- 
mission of the Lord Willoughby de 
Brooke, to whom they belong. These 
articles, though of the date of the fourteenth 
century, are in admirable preservation, and 
are interesting as probably belonging to 
an ecclesiastic of the Percy family. 

Mr. S. Hall communicated a variety of 
intelligence connected with foreign archzo- 
logical societies, and showing that the 
science was making its way on the Con- 
tinent, notwithstanding the present dis- 
turbed state of almost every nation. He 
also sent some rubbings of brasses in the 
Churches of Ledbury and Ludford, Here- 
fordshire, with descriptions. 

Mr. Franks exhibited a rubbing of a re- 
markable brass of Margaret de Camoys ; 
concerning whose history posterity pos- 
sesses curious information, owing to the 
preservation of an ancient document, 
which was read to the meeting, being the 
grant by her husband of the said Margaret 
together with all her goods and chattels. 
It appears, however, that the lady, who 
we presume must have been a party to 
the above transaction, afterwards put in a 
claim for dower—but this was disallowed. 

Mr. Westwood showed some ancient 
horn books, having on the reverse figures 
of King Charles the Second. The Dean 
of Westminster remarked that many of 
these horn books were by no means un- 
common in his youth in the schools in 
Devonshire.— Mr. Westwood also ex- 
hibited some ancient carved Nutcrackers, 
and a drawing of an ancient carved Stocks 
or Bilboes. 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XXXII. 


Sir W. Lawson exhibited a Powder 
Flask formed from the base of a stag’s 
horn, and carved with a representation of 
the Trinity—the work of about the time 
of Henry the Eighth:—also the Bronze 
Matrix of the Seal of Robert de Bretel. 

Mr. Nesbitt presented casts of portions 
of a remarkable Doorway in the Church 
of Kilmore, co. Cavan: and also some 
drawings of curiously shaped vessels pro- 
bably used as Gutturnia. 

Drawings by Mr. Landseer, sen. of 
Borough Castle, Norfolk, were exhibited 
by Sir John Boileau ; and rubbings were 
shown by Mr. Archer of Saxon Crosses— 
and others by Mr. Faulkner and Mr. S. 
Hall. Some rare specimens of early 
French and Spanish Pottery, attributed to 
the time of Bernard Pallissy, were shown 
by Mr. Forrest. 

A complete series of statuettes from a 
tomb in Elford church of the family were 
exhibited by Mr. Richardson, the sculptor 
engaged in their restoration. 





CAERLEON ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

This society held its second anniversary 
meeting on the 5th of July. Several 
antiquities found during the past year 
were exhibited on tables in front of the 
platform. The chair was taken by Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart. and the annual 
report of the committee was read. It 
stated that the museum referred to in 
their last report was proceeded with as 
far as their subscriptions would allow, but 
that there was a deficiency of 180/. to 
finish the building ; and it was proposed 
to hold a bazaar on the 25th July, in aid 
of the museum fund. The report went on 
to state that at the excavation at Pil Bach, 
mentioned in their last report, “‘a pavement 
in black and white was discovered, taken 
up, and now lies on a board ready to be 
transfered to the museum, when completed. 
In the course of the work a larger and 
handsomer pavement was brought to light, 
of a greater variety of colour ; this also 
has been attempted to be taken up, but it 
cannot yet be said whether or not the at- 
tempt has been successful, until it is 
again laid down, which of course will not 
be the case till the museum is completed.” 
—An inscription was also found at Pil 
Bach, which by permission of John James, 
esq. was removed into a place of safety. 
A drawing of it has already appeared in 
the Archzeologia Cambrensis. Several 
papers were read to the meeting. The 
first was on Fragments of Early Christi- 
anity in Caerleon, by the President. His 
first point was to show that Christianity 
was preached in —— in the first century. 
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His second point, that the town of Caer- 
leon was one place, amongst others, and 
that a principal place, where Christianity 
was early preached. His third point was, 
that St. Paul himself was the first preacher 
and founder of the British church. With 
respect to the first point, Sir Digby ad- 
duced the evidence of Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Gildas, giving 
various quotations from each of these 
authors. As to the second point, he 
showed, from various sources, that in very 
early times, the only archiepiscopal sees in 
Britain were, London, York, and Caerleon, 
—‘ Urbs legionis, ad Iscam fluvium adhuc 
appellata,’’ or the city of the legion on 
the river Usk, still so called. On the last 
point, Sir Digby advanced the well-known 
probabilities which exist in favour of the 
argument. 

The next paper described the remains of 
an ancient Painting on the walls of a 
house at Penrhos, near Caerleon, by the 
Secretary, John E. Lee, esq. This was 
succeeded by a continuation of last year’s 
paper on The traces of past generations in 
and around Caerleon, by the Rev. Daniel 
Jones, the Vicar ; A notice of some Roman 
Carvings in ivory, and of part of a Roman 
inscription lately found at Caerleon, also 
by the Secretary ; and the last was a very 
valuable memoir On the mode of sepulture 
employed by the Romans, by the Rev. C. 
W. King, Fellow of Trin. coll. Camb. 
comparing the tombs still existing in Italy 
with those which have been found in 
Britain, and particularly such as have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Caer- 
leon. 

After the meeting had closed, the com- 
pany adjourned to the grounds of Mr. 
John Jenkins, by whose permission 
labourers had been employed for some 
days previously in laying open the founda- 
tions of a Roman villa. A large portion 
was exposed to view, and exhibited the 
plan of several rooms, the bases of columns, 
flues for heating the building, &c. Coins 
have been found in great abundance, but 
generally of a small size: one labourer 
found forty-five in one day. After spend- 
ing an hour in the investigation of these 
interesting remains, the members and their 
friends assembled in the Roman amphi- 
theatre, commonly called King Arthur’s 
Round Table, where an excellent luncheon 
had been provided. 





SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

We are happy to receive intelligence of 

the formation of a Society, of which 


Taunton is apparently the head quarters, 
under the above designation, with the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Portman, as 
Patron, and Sir Walter Calverley Tre- 
velyan, Bart. as President. Its objects 
are ‘‘ the cultivation of, and collecting in- 
formation on, Archeology and Natural 
History, in their several branches, but 
more particularly in connection with the 
county of Somerset :’’ and it is also pro- 
posed to collect, by donation or purchase, 
a library and museum, directed particularly 
to the illustration of the history, natural, 
civil, and ecclesiastical, of the county. It 
is intended to hold Quarterly General 
Meetings, for receiving reports, reading 
papers, &c. and the first annual meeting 
is to be holden at Taunton on the 26th of 
September. The subscription is 10s. en- 
trance and 10s. annually, or ten guineas 
for life. The secretaries are the Rev. T. 
F. Dymock, of Hatch Beauchamp, and C, 
E. Giles, esq. architect, of Taunton. 





FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
The excavations of the site of the Ab- 
bat’s house at Fountains Abbey are pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily. A great space 
has been uncovered since the first notice 
of the discovery in the papers; and the 
rubbish that had accumulated all around 
in consequence of the excavations is now 
being rapidly removed. The arches on 
which the house has been built cover the 
river for nearly 300 feet ; but how far the 
building has extended north and south it 
is at present impossible to say, for it ap- 
pears that the hill to the south has been 
cut away to a considerable extent, and 
there are, very likely, many curious re- 
mains now deeply buried in its shelving 
bank. The most interesting apartment 
recently brought to light is the private 
oratory of the Abbat, near the eastern 
portion of the remains. It has been an 
elegant little chapel, of a style of architec- 
ture different from any hitherto noticed at 
Fountains—viz. the enriched dog-toothed 
Early-English, and has been, no doubt, 
as Mr. Walbran, of Ripon, informs us, 
the work of an immediate successor of the 
three Johns, some time between 1245 and 
1290. The stone altar is nearly perfect, 
and there remains the lower part of a 
small stone staircase in the north-east 
angle, the approach, very probably, of 
the officiating priest. The encaustic tiles 
that are continually turned up are both 
numerous and interesting. Two chapels 
on the south side of the choir have just 
been revaulted in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 

June 26. The Earl of Carlisle moved 
the second reading of the PAR.ia- 
MENTARY Oartus Bill. The Earl of 
Eglinton moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day three months.—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury attributed the 
pre-eminence of England among the na- 
tions to her national Christianity, which 
would be grievously affronted by the ad- 
mission of Jews into the legislature.— 
The Archbishop of Dudlin, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and Lord Brougham ap- 
proved of the Bill—while the Bishop of 
Exeter, the Earl of Winchelsea, and the 
Bishop of Ozford, were among its oppo- 
sers.—Their Lordships divided—Content, 
70; Non-content, 95; majority against 
the Bill, 25. 

July 2. The Avupir or Rattway 
Accounts Bill, introduced by Lord 
Monteagle, was read a second time, after 
a division taken by the Earl of Lonsdale, 
who opposed the measure as an improper 
interference with the affairs of private 
companies, The numbers were—For the 
Bill, 10; Against it, 5. 

July 16. In Committee on the Poor 
Law (IRELAND) Bill Lord Monteagle 
moved the omission of the first clause, 
which established a maximum rate of 5s. 
in the pound.—The Marquess of Lans- 
downe maintained that the principle of a 
maximum rate would lead to the invest- 
ment of capital in the soil of Ireland, and 
in that lay their greatest hope for the 
salvation of all classes in that country. 
Their Lordships divided—For the clause, 
26; Against it, 35. Clause 2 was nega- 
tived without a division, and clauses 3 to 
15 inclusive were agreed to.—Lord Mont- 
eagle moved the omission of the 16th and 
three following clauses, which gave the 
effect of judgments to decrees of the 
assistant-barristers when registered in 
Dublin. Their Lordships divided—For 
the clauses, 19; Against them, 32. 

July 20. Lord Brougham moved the 
following Resolutions: 1. That it is right 
and was the duty of the Government to 
require and obtain from foreign powers 
satisfactory explanations of those recent 
movements in the IraL1AN STATES which 
tend to unsettle the existing distribution 
of territory, and to endanger the general 
peace. 2. That it is inconsistent with 


the general interests and duty of this 
country to interfere in the concerns of 
foreign nations, as between their govern- 
ments and their subjects. 3. That this 
House regrets to observe in the conduct 
of the Government, particularly as shown 
by the papers laid before Parliament, a 
want of friendly feeling towards allies to 
whom we are bound by treaty and by 
mutual acts of good will.—The motion 
was negatived on a division by a majority 
of 108 votes to 96. 


Hovuse or Commons. 


June 25. After two divisions the 
TRANSPORTATION FOR TREASON (IRE- 
LAND) Bill, was read a third time and 
passed. 

The House went into committee on the 
Bill for the AMENDMENT OF THE Poor 
Law 1n IRELAND, and a debate took 
place on the clause for fixing a maximum 
rate of 5s. on electoral divisions, which, 
if insufficient for the support of the poor, 
would be increased by an union rate not 
exceeding 2s. in the pound.—The Com- 
mittee divided— For the clause 178 ; Against 
it 51. 

June 26. Sir W. Molesworth moved 
an Address praying her Majesty to appoint 
a commission to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of her Majesty’s CoLton1ay Pos- 
SEssIoNS. The administration was de- 
fended by Mr. Hawes and Lord John 
Russell, and the House divided—For the 
motion 89; Against it 163. 

June27. Tue Prorection oF WOMEN 
Bill was read a second time, on a division, 
by a majority, of 130 to 6; but the At- 
torney-General announced that it would 
not be allowed to pass without important 
amendments. 

June 29. A Bill introduced by the 
Attorney-General for the abolition of the 
Paxace Court was read a second time. 

July 2. Mr. D’Israeli moved for a 
Committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider the State oF THE Nation. He 
did so, he said, because great and general 
distress prevailed in the country, and had 
been progressive, in his opinion, since the 
formation of the present Government.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
duced tabular statements made up to 
within a few weeks, to contradict Mr. 
D’Israeli’s posi ions. Free Trade had 
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been charged with the increased pau- 
perism of 1848. Since that time the corn 
duty has absolutely determined, and yet 
pauperism had since decreased below the 
level of 1846. The declining exports had 
again expanded, both in absolute quantity 
and declared value; wages had risen; 
employment become abundant; the con- 
sumption of articles of comfort largely in- 
creased among the working population.— 
Mr. Roebuck said the state of the nation 
was one of great hope and confidence, and 
there was no ground for interrupting the 
business of the country.—The debate was 
adjourned, and continued on the 6th of 
July, when Sir R. Peel said the real 
question before them was, whether they 
would displace the Government for the 
purpose of subverting their commercial 
policy. He had felt it his duty, since the 
present Government had come into office, 
to give them a general support, for he 
recognised the difficulties to which they 
had been exposed, and he felt that the in- 
terests of the country required that the 
executive government should be strength- 
ened. His conclusion was that the 
distress, now passing away, had been 
caused by the high price of food in 1847, 
the necessity for an extraordinary ex- 
penditure of upwards of fifty millions 
sterling for food, in three years, and the 
convulsions of the continent; and that 
the impeachment against Free Trade had 
failed. The House divided—For the mo- 
tion, 156; Against it, 296. 

July 3. Lord D. Stuart moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
manner of making the assessment in the 
several counties for the maintenance of 
the METROPOLITAN Po.ice, and into 
the expenditure thereof; as well as into 
the general administration of the force, 
and especially into the’ recent annual in- 
creased charge of upwards of 35,000/. on 
the county of Middlesex.—Sir G. Grey 
said there were, no doubt, inequalities in 
the metropolitan ratings, but they would 
be very shortly remedied. The House 
divided—For the motion, 28; Against 
it, 137. 

Mr. F. O’ Connor brought forward the 
following Motion:—‘‘ That this House, 
recognising the great principle that labour 
is the source of all wealth; that the people 
are the only legitimate source of power ; 
that the labourer should be the first par- 
taker of the fruits of his own industry; 
that taxation without representation is 
tyranny, and should be resisted; and 
believing that the resources of the country 
would be best developed by laws made by 
representatives chosen by the labouring 
classes in conjunction with those who 
live by other industrial pursuits; that (in 








recognition of the above great truths) this 
House adopts the principles embodied in 
the document entitled ‘THe PEropir’s 
CHARTER,’ namely, annual elections, 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, equal 
electoral districts, no property qualifica- 
tion, and payment of members.’’—Lord 
J. Russell denied that he was or had ever 
declared himself opposed to an extension 
of the elective franghise in the spirit of 
the Reform Bill; but opposed the motion 
as arash experiment, antagonistic to the 
spirit of the English constitution. The 
House divided—For the motion, 13; 
Against it, 222. 

July 4. The House resolved itself into 
committee on the MArriaces Bill, for 
legalising marriages with the sister or 
niece of a deceased wife. Mr. Wortley 
proposed to amend the second clause by 
inserting a proviso the effect of which was 
to prevent any valid marriages between a 
man and the sister of his deceased wife, 
where the parties had been guilty of adul- 
tery. He adopted this amendment, he 
said, in deference to an opinion in which 
he did not share, that the change of the 
law would encourage illicit intercourse 
between such parties. — Mr. Fox Maule 
moved a clause exemptivg Scotland from 
the operation of the Bill; and, at the re- 
quest of Mr. J. O’Connell, Ireland was 
added.—Mr. Wortley opposed the clause, 
as there was nothing compulsory in the 
Bill.—The House divided—and the num- 
bers were, for the clause, 66 ; against it, 
119.—The Bill, after an alteration of the 
preamble, was then ordered to be re- 
ported. 

Mr. Aglionby’s Bill for the Comput- 
soRY ENFRANCHISEMENT OF Copy- 
HOLDs was lost on a division; and a Bill 
brought in by Mr. Duncombe to provide 
against AcciDENTS tN MINES anv CoL- 
LIERIES was opposed by Sir G. Grey, and 
withdrawn. 

July 5. In committee on the Irisx 
Poor Law, Mr. Lawless moved a clause 
having for its object to suspend the 10th 
clause of the Act 10 Vic. c. 31, commonly 
known as the quarter-acre clause. He 
urged that the enforcement of the present 
law would either compel the small farmers, 
through sheer necessity, to surrender their 
holdings, or would cause them to perish 
of starvation in their efforts to retain 
them ; while, if relief were afforded with- 
out the condition, the harvest might bring 
them round.—The committee divided— 
For the motion, 12; against it, 74.—The 
Bill, after having received innumerable 
propositions of amendment, then passed 
through committee. 

July 9. On the amendments to the 
MARRIAGES (SCOTLAND) Bill coming be- 
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fore the House, Mr. F. Mackenzie moved 
its rejection.—On a division there ap- 
peared—For the Bill, 73; against it, 68 ; 
majority, 5.—Mr. Giadstone then pressed 
the Government not to proceed with the 
Bill this session ; and Lord John Russell 
on the 12th stated that the Government 
had abandoned it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the House resolving itself into committee 
on Irish Raitways and DistREssED 
Unions, moved that a sum of 500,000/. 
be advanced by Government at 3} per 
cent. to complete the line of railway from 
Athlone to Galway. The advance would 
be made in instalments of 100,000/. each, 
which he calculated would all be required 
by the close of 1851. Agreed to.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved 
that a sum not exceeding 150,000/. be ap- 
plied for the assistance of certain distressed 
unions. He explained that the grant 
made in the early part of the session was 
50,0007. In the month of May that was 
extended to 100,000/. and the advances 
now amounted in the whole to 124,000/. 
partly from the civil contingencies; to- 
day a sum of 15,000 had been sanctioned, 
and a further sum of 15,000 was required, 
which would bring the entire vote up to 
150,000/. the whole of which, as he had 


already stated, would be charged to the 


rate in aid. He must, however, not con- 
ceal from the House that the whole of the 
advances might eventually amount to 
175,000/. besides a further sum derived 
from repayments for advances on account 
of the building of workhouses, making the 
whole 190,000/.—Agreed to. 

The Poor Law Reuter (Ireland) Bill 
was read a third time and passed, after 
several amendments had been moved, 
without success. 

July 10. Mr. Osborne moved for a 
Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider the present state of the TeMpora- 
LITIES OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. He 
did not seek to abolish the Irish Church, 
or to interfere with the existing rights and 
vested interests of present incumbents. 
All he asked for was a plan for some better 
regulation of the temporalities. He should 
propose to reduce the establishment to one 
archbishop, with a salary of 4,000/. a year, 
and the ten bishops to five, with a stipend 
of 2,000/. a year each. If the House went 
into Committee he should propose to lay 
on the table a resolution to this effect :— 
“‘ That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that any surplus which may remain after 
fully providing for the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the members of the Established 
Church in Ireland ought to be applied 
locally to the general education of all 
classes of the people.’’—Sir G, Grey ad- 
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mitted the existence of the Protestant 
church in Ireland (being a small minority 
only of the population) was an anomaly 
unjustifiable in its origin, and indefensible 
now; but opposed the motion as calcu- 
lated merely to keep alive agitation, with- 
out the probability of any practical result. 
Mr. Osborne’s plan did not touch the 
great grievance ; he proposed to reduce 
the number of bishops, but did he propose 
any endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy? The Government had not aban- 
doned that object ; but the great barrier 
was not merely the repugnance of the 
people of England and Scotland, but the 
avowed and pertinacious opposition of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to every scheme 
by which their church could be endowed. 
—The House divided: for the motion, 
103 ; against it, 170. 

July 11. Mr. D’Eyncourt moved the 
second reading of a Bill to enact that the 
term of PARLIAMENTS should be short- 
ened, without, however, defining the 
period for which they should sit.—Sir G. 
Grey thought the measure uncalled for by 
public feeling, and calculated to produce 
great inconvenience. On a division, there 
appeared—For the second reading, 57 ; 
against it, 132; majority, 75. 

Mr. Mackinnon having moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on THE Smoke Proursition 
Brit, Mr. Roebuck moved its rejection, 
on the ground that the House was not 
justified in believing that manufactories 
could consume their own smoke.—Mr. 
Alderman Copeland said that if the Bill 
were passed he should at once close up his 
manufactory in the pottery district. He 
had already expended 1,200/. in trying to 
consume the smoke in that manufactory ; 
but all his experiments on the subject had 
failed.—After a division of 83 to 64, the 
House went into Committee, but arrived 
at no satisfactory conclusion on the sub- 
ject. 

July 12. Mr. Labouchere rose to call 
the attention of the House to various sub- 
jects connected with the MERCANTILE 
MARIneE of the country. The first sub- 
ject with which he proposed to deal was 
that of the light-dues, a great and unequal 
weight upon our mercantile marine. The 
Trinity-house, under whose management 
the light-dues of England were placed, 
had, with the consent of Government, 
bought up private lights at a charge of 
more than 1,000,000/. about half of which 
debt had been liquidated, and an arrange- 
ment subsisted by which the Trinity- 
house was bound to pay off the remainder 
at the rate of 50,000/. a year; and a ma- 
terial reduction of the tolls might be made 
by spreading the repayment of the debt 
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over a greater number of years. The 
total gross amount of light-dues received 
by the Trinity-house in 1847 was 318,000/. 
and the corporation proposed, by this dif- 
fusion of the debt, and by economising 
the system of management, to reduce the 
burden of the tolls one-third. The next 
subject was that of pilotage, and he con- 
sidered that he could propose, even this 
session, a measure ‘to secure to the mer- 
cantile interest some relaxation of a prac- 
tical burden which he had always held to 
be severe and unjust. Pilotage was placed 
under three classes of jurisdictions,—the 
Cinque Ports, local and special jurisdic- 
tions, and the Trinity-house. Hereto- 
fore it might have been necessary to com- 
pel all vessels to take a licensed pilot ; but 
at the present day that compulsion might 
be safely abolished or modified. The Tri- 
nity-house had, therefore, consented to 
allow every over-sea vessel, having a 
master or mate competent to navigate her, 
to dispense with a licensed pilot. A Bill 
was necessary in this case; but, as it 
would be permissive only, other jurisdic- 
tions might act upon it ornot. The other 
measures, which he did not intend to press 
forward this session, referred to the cha- 
racter and qualifications, moral and sci- 
entific, of masters and mates, to the dis- 
cipline of the crews, and to the general 
condition and well-being of the seamen. 
With respect to the general condition of 
sailors, the fact that last year there had 
been 14,000 desertions from the merchant 
navy was alone sufficient to show their 
discontent. He proposed to add to the 
Board of Trade a department of mercan- 
tile marine, to include two members who 
should have been captains in the mer- 
chant service; that in future an examina- 
tion as to the qualifications of masters 
and mates should be conducted under the 
direction of this department ; that certifi- 
cates should be granted to the parties ex- 
amined, to consist of three classes, and 
that masters and mates already employed 
should receive from the department certi- 
ficates of service ; and that if hereafter 
masters or mates holding certificates, 
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either of qualification or of service, should 
misconduct themselves, they should forfeit 
them, and for higher offences be liable to 
prosecution for misdemeanour. He pro- 
posed that shipping officers should be ap- 
pointed at the principal ports, through 
whom contracts between mariners and 
their employers should be made ; that the 
shipping officers should have a control 
over the dietary on board the ship, and 
that a regular log should be kept. In 
order to strengthen discipline, he proposed 
to give to captains of the first class, for 
specified offences, a power of imprison- 
ment. 

July 16. In committee on the SmaLy 
Dests Act AMENDMENT Bill, Mr. Fiéz- 
roy proposed a clause extending the juris- 
diction of the County Courts to claims of 
50/.—The Attorney-General said there 
was no question whatever as to the 
measure having operated beneficially, but 
he was not prepared to enlarge the juris- 
diction without some power of review and 
control over the judges, in order to obtain ° 
uniformity of decision, which was not of 
so much importance where the amount 
was small.—The committee divided—For 
the clause, 34 ; against it, 62. 

On the motion for going into committee 
of Supply on the Ordnance estimates, 
Mr. Henley moved, as an amendment, 
that there should be a reduction of 10 per 
cent. in all SaLarzes in the Ordnance de- 
partment, and in the other departments of 
Government, at home and abroad. He 
did not mean to include the army, navy, 
or law, or the artificers in the dock-yards, 
or the ordnance. He grounded his mo- 
tion on the decline in the value of produce 
and the increase in the value of money 
since 1831, when the salaries of public 
officers were last revised.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer reminded Mr. Henley 
of the great reductions already made, and 
of the additional direct taxation imposed 
on public servants, contemporaneously 
with the remissions of direct taxes.—Ona 
division the motion was negatived by 149 
to 102. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Prince of Canino, (Charles Buona- 
parte) late President of the Roman Con- 
stituent Assembly, was arrested on the 
18th of July at Orleans. He had just ar- 
rived from Marseilles, and was going to 
Paris. It is said that he is to be sent to 
the,Castle of Ham. In a prison at Tours 
forty-seven out of eighty prisoners have 
died of cholera. 


ITALY. 

The capitulation of Ancona took place 
on the 18th of May after a well-sustained 
bombardment. The conditions of the ca- 
pitulation were a political annesty for the 
inhabitants, the dissolution of the corps 
forming the present garrison, and the oc- 
cupation of the fortress and of the port of 
Ancona by the Imperial troops in the 
name of His Imperial Majesty. 
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After a severe attack and bombardment 
Rome has been at last surrendered to the 
French army. A terrible cannonading 
began at four in the morning of June 30, 
and lasted three hours. The whole de- 
fence almost was maintained by the Legion 
Manara, which was soon, however, over- 
powered, and obliged to retreat with the 
loss of three cannon, which were spiked. 
Manara was killed in the struggle. The 
damage done by the French artillery is 
immense. The Spada Palace was struck 
by 37 cannon balls, and the famous statue 
of Pompey is no more. The fresco of 
Poussin, in the Palace Castagni, is de- 
stroyed. St. Peter’s in Montorio is riddled 
with shot, that have destroyed the paint- 
ings of Sebastiano da Piombino, and ruined 
the temple of Bramante. At two P.M. on 
the 30th, the Assembly finished the dis- 
cussion of the Constitution, and thus their 
mission was at an end. The Triumvirs 
came to state the desperate circumstances 
of the defence. Three proposals were dis- 
cussed :—Ist, to surrender; 2dly, to de- 
fend themselves within Rome to the last ; 
3dly, to leave Rome and defend them- 
selves in the provinces. The following 
decree was then passed :—‘‘ The Assembly 
ceases a defence which has become impos- 
sible, and remains at its post. It charges 
the Triumvirate with the execution of the 
present decree.’’? Two columns of French 
troops entered on the 3d of July—one with 
General Oudinot and his staff at the head, 
by the Porta Portese ; the other, with Ge- 
neral Guesweller, by the Porta del Popolo 
and the Corso. They were received with 
acclamations generally. A hostile feeling 
was shown in the Corso, where a group 
was assembled witha flag, surmounted by 
a cap of liberty. The flag was cut down 
by the troops. At the same time, Gari- 
baldi, with from 3,000 to 4,000 men, 
marched out of Rome to the south. The 
clubs were shut up ; the violent journals 
suppressed ; the Constituent assembly dis- 
solved; the Roman troops discharged ; 
strangers who had taken an active part in 
the late troubles expelled ; a municipality 
elected ; and military tribunals to judge 
crimes against persons and property es- 
tablished. General Oudinot had published 
a proclamation, in which the Pope was 
alluded to only indirectly. The Phrygian 
cap was removed from ali public places, 
and Rome declared in a state of siege. 


HUNGARY. 


. We are now enabled to trace with some 
accuracy the progress and execution of 
the vast plan of military operations under- 
taken in the Hungarian war. The four 


principal divisions of the combined Im- 
perial army correspond to the four quar- 
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ters of the horizon. On the north the 
main force of the Russians, under the 
command of Paskiewitsch and Riidiger, 
effected its passage across the chain of the 
Carpathians from Dukla in Gallicia to 
Bartfeldt in Hungary on the 6th of June. 
No serious opposition has been offered to 
its progress. The movements of the corps 
under the Ban Jellachich are precisely the 
counterpart in the south. His object is 
to reach the Theiss at Szegedin, but he 
has been considerably retarded in this 
movement by the resistance of Peter- 
wardein, a fortress of too important a 
character to be left in his rear; and Perczel 
has manceuvred with ability on the old 
Roman lines, which still intersect that 
great bend of the Danube. In the western 
division of the theatre of war the Magyars 
had advanced on both sides of the Danube, 
so far as to occupy the Waag, to rest on 
Comorn, to command part of the county 
of Oedenburg, and even to threaten Vi- 
enna. They had on that point their best 
army, under Georgey, and their best po- 
sitions. Accordingly, it is on this side 
that the contest has been most severe. 
The main body of the Austrian army, 
commanded by Haynau and Schlick, ani- 
mated by the presence of its youthful 
emperor, and assisted by a detachment of 
the Russians under Paniutin, has attacked 
with success the head-quarters of the 
Magyars at Raab. Georgey retreated 
upon Acs, on the Danube, where the action 
was continued. Buda and Pesth, the 
twin capitals of Hungary, have since fallen 
into the hands of the Imperialists. The 
Austrian Major Wussin entered Buda on 
the 11th July without any difficulty, the 
authorities receiving him at the gates of 
the town. Pesth was then totally for- 
saken by the Hungarian party, who had 
withdrawn to Czegled. We know very 
little of the strength of the Imperial forces 
to the eastward. The Russians have re- 
entered Transylvania and occupied Kron- 
stadt. They are probably advancing slowly; 
but no decisive operations are anticipated 
beyond the Theiss until the pacification 
of the country on this side of that barrier 
has been effected. 


AMERICA. 


Cholera appears to be extending its 
ravages over the whole of America. The 
accounts from Texas are very deplorable. 
Cholera and the Indians were committing 
sad havoc amongst the population. Hayti 
surrendered on the 29th May to the army 
of Santa Anna. President Hernanes made 
his escape on board an English vessel of 
war, bound to Kingston. About 40 of the 
leading men were arrested by order of 
Santa Anna. 
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INDIA. 


The Maharanee Chunda Koonwur, the 
mother of Dhulleep Singh, late Maharajah 
of the Punjab, having been removed from 
Benares to Chunar for safe custody, on 
the night of the 18th of April contrived to 
make her escape from prison. After ten 
days of wondering where she could have 
gone, she has just been heard of in Nepaul, 
having travelled 300 miles in the disguise 
of a pilgrim through the most populous 
parts of Bengal. Some disturbances have 
broken out in the Nizam’s dominions. 
Appa Sahib, a pretender to the throne of 
Nagpore, having taken the field with a 
party of some 600 Rohillas, apparently 
for the purpose of plundering Ellichore, 
Brigadier Onslow, commanding the divi- 
sion, marched against them on the 23d 
April. The insurgents were overtaken 
and routed by a force under Brigadier 
Onslow. Just as the contest closed Bri- 
gadier Onslow’s horse slipped and threw 
him overa precipice ; he was killed on the 
spot. 

CHINA. 


The Chinese Government havedemurred 
to fulfil the first article of the treaty made 
with Sir J. Davis, which stipulated that 
British subjects should be allowed to enter 
Canton on and after the Gth of April, 
1849, alleging that such irritation. and 
jealousy prevailed amongst the lower 
classes, that the authorities would not be 
able by the means at its disposal to pre- 
vent outrage and insult being offered to 
British subjects, which might tend to dis- 
turb the friendly relations between the 
two Governments. Our Government has 
not yielded the right, but thinks it inex- 
pedient to enforce it at present. At the 
same time they are determined to insist on 
the performance of the stipulation for the 
abolition of the exclusive privilege enjoyed 
by certain licensed merchants through 
whom all the trade with foreigners had 
been carried on; and that British mer- 
chants should be allowed to deal with any 
persons they pleased. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


The Baden army, concentrated on the 
banks of the Neckar, was attacked on its 


whole line and entirely routed by the 
armies under the orders of the Prince of 
Prussia and General Peuchner. Miero- 
lawski the insurgent and the remnant of 
his army fied towards the mountains. 
Carlsruhe, the capital of the grand duchy, 
was occupied by the Prussian forces on 
the 25th of June. They were led by the 


-Prince of Prussia in person, who was re- 


ceived with much apparent enthusiasm, 
and immediately after his entrance re- 
viewed a strong body of the Badish civic 
guard. 


CIRCASSIA. 


Intelligence has reached Constantinople 
of the Circassians having successfully at- 
tacked the Russian army in the pass of 
Kamicht while on its march to the Da- 
nubian principalities, putting those troops 
to the rout, having previously killed 3,500 
men. The Russians afterwards rallied and 
re-attempted to accomplish the object of 
their journey, but were again repulsed, 
with the further loss of 200 men. The 
Russian general, Nestoroff, then aban- 
doned his mission, and withdrew to Tiflis, 
with the remainder of his army. In these 
engagements the Circassians took 160 
guns, together with large quantities of 
arms and ammunition. 

DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


The Danes have taken their revenge for 
the several defeats they have suffered from 
their rivals of the Duchies. An agreement 
being nearly concluded at Berlin between 
the Danes and Prussians, an armistice was 
proposed to the generals of the contending 
armies. Gen. Pritwitz accepted it. The 
Danes refused, and collecting 25,000 men, 
landed near Fredericia, and, with the gar- 
rison of that town, made a sortie, which 
overwhelmed the besiegers and drove 
them from their entrenchments. The loss 
in killed, wounded and captured, of the 
Holstein army, consisted of 60 officers, 
12 surgeons, 240 non-commissioned of- 
ficers, and 2,800 privates, together with 
the whole of their baggage-waggons, bat- 
tering train, and ammunition stores. The 
Danes buried 1,500 killed on the field of 
battle. The Schleswig-Holstein army re- 
treated to Veilla. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 14. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated a new and elegant Church, dedi- 
cated to St. Stephen, at the base of Prim- 
rose Hill, Regent’s Park. It .contains 
1,000 sittings, of which 500 are free. The 
cost is 7,000/. towards which two in- 

10 


dividuals contributed 1,000/. each; the 
freehold of the site, in addition to a do- 
nation of 500/. was given by his Grace the 
Duke of Portland. 

Junell. The first stone of the Printers’ 
Almshouses, Wood-Green, Tottenham, 
was laid by the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
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Mahon, M.P. assisted by the treasurer, 
(Richard Taylor, esq.) and trustees of the 
institution, W. and G. Clowes, esqs. L. 
J. Hansard, esq. C. Knight, esq. together 
with a large number of master printers 
and others connected with the literature of 
the country. An eligible plot of ground 
has been purchased in a picturesque and 
salubrious situation at Wood Green, about 
two miles from Tottenham, and nearly 
eight miles from London. Each candi- 
date for admission must have attained the 
age of 60, and have paid three separate 
years’ subscription, or a life subscription. 

June 23. The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new almshouses at 
Wandsworth, about to be constructed by 
the Fishmongers’ Company, was per- 
formed by Mr. W. F. Vowler, Prime 
Warden, in the presence of the Wardens, 
Court of Assistants, and Livery. They 
are intended to replace the almshouses 
which now occupy a spot opposite to 
the Elephant and Castle, Newington Butts. 
The somewhat dilapidated state of these 
buildings, which date as far back as 1617, 
and the crowded state of the neighbour- 
hood, have led the Court to the belief that 
the health and comfort of the inmates 
would be greatly promoted by transferr- 
ing them to some open and healthful situ- 
ation within a short distance from town, 
while the increasing value of the land at 
Newington for building and trading pur- 
poses has pointed out a source of revenue 
from which the outlay and expenditure 
upon the new almshouses may be in great 
part met. The site chosen for the new 
edifice is a piece of land at East-hill, 
Wandsworth, containing about eight acres, 
and commanding a view of the river 
Thames and opposite county of Middle- 
sex. The almshouses, forty-two in num- 
ber, will form three sides of a quadrangle, 
each side about 320 feet long, and one of 
which will, with the chapel and school in 
the centre, look upon the river. They 
will be built in the Elizabethan style from 
the design of Mr. Richard Suter, archi- 
tect, of Fenchurch-street. 

June 25. The new West London Syna- 
yogue in Margaret-street, Cavendish-sq. 
was consecrated with great pomp. The 
building presents a singular contrast to 
our churches, and reminds the visitor of 
the oriental origin of the people for whose 
religious observances it has been set apart. 
It is lighted from windows placed imme- 
diately under the roof, is quadrangular in 
shape, and has a gallery extending round 
the sides and entrance, and the front of 
which is not boarded in, but protected by 
a light railing. This gallery is supported 
on wooden pillars, painted in imitation of 
variegated marble, and which extend to 
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the roof. Here the female part of the 
congregation are seated, while below the 
males are placed ranged in benches ex- 
tending on each side of the synagogue. 
The centre is an open space, having the 
harmonion and reading-desk at the end 
next the door, and the altar, the ark, and 
the pulpit at the other extremity. Highly 
embellished as every part of the building 
is, these last mentioned objects form the 
principal attractions. The effects of colour, 
of rich gilding, and of costly velvet, have 
been combined upon them. The pulpit 
was filled by the Rev. D. W. Marks, who 
took as his text 2 Chronicles, xxviii. 
20, and having shortly referred to the 
scriptural meaning of the passage, he pro- 
ceeded to point out how the religious ob- 
servances of the Jewish people had fallen 
into a state which imperatively required 
reformation ; how it had hecome necessary 
to secure such a modification of the ritual 
as would produce a more solemnising 
effect on the congregation, and, particu- 
larly, elevate the female sex from the de- 
graded position which they had hitherto 
occupied. He showed that this was to be 
done by omitting the Talmudic and Mes- 
naic passages hitherto included in the 
service, but not required by the ceremonial 
law which the Bible imposed. That law 
he professed his desire to adhere to, but 
the forms which man from age to age had 
laid for giving expression to the spirit of 
the Bible ought, he contended, to be 
modified by circumstances. He had, 
therefore, also omitted parts of their ritual 
relating to times of persecution. On these 
principles the West London Congregation 
of British Jews had been established seven 
years ago. 

June 30. The remains of her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia were this 
day removed from the catacomb under the 
chapel in which they were placed after 
the funeral, and deposited in the vault 
prepared for their reception in the general 
cemetery, Kensal-green. The Lord Cham- 
berlain and the Vice-Chamberlain of Her 
Majesty’s Household were present, and 
also Baron Knesebeck and Sir William 
Martins. 

The Diorama, Regent’s Park, has been 
sold with the pictures, &c. for 4,800/. 
The building itself originally cost 10,0007. 

The Private Drawing Office in the Bank 
of England, although one of great size, 
was so crowded with pillars as to render it 
unfit for business purposes, and it is now 
in the course of entire remodelling, the 
effect of which will be to remove every 
support to the roof excepting the outer 
walls. So bold a course may astonish 
those who are aware that this apartment is 
138 feet long by 43 wide, and the means 
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by which this is effected must be of in- 
terest, not only to the architectural and 
engineering profession, but the scientific 
world in general, as by it an entirely new 
and incalculably important principle in 
mechanics is, for the first time, made 
manifest. The invention is by Mr. George 
Nasmyth, of Great George-street, West- 
minster, who has discovered that the 
strain hitherto applied to the bow and 
string principle is incorrect, and that it 
should be upon the cord or string, and an 
uniform pressure on the top of the bow, 
which is got by encasing the bow -and 
bearing on the case. In this manner 
weights are sustained of immense magni- 
tude, and the discovery will place it in the 
power of engineers, architects, and build- 
ers to construct public edifices, bridges, 
and warehouses of a span never yet at- 
tained or even meditated. 

June 14. The Asylum for Aged Go- 
vernesses, which has recently been esta- 
blished as a branch of the institution in 
Grafton-street, Kentish Town, was opened, 
and the event was commemorated by a 
fancy fair, in the grounds of the house. 
The asylum is a neat structure in the 
Tudor style, comprising some eighteen or 
twenty bed-rooms, seven of which are 
furnished ready for occupancy. There is 
a large dining-room and a drawing-room, 
and a convenient basement of household 
offices. The grounds are prettily laid out, 
and the situation is one of the healthiest 
in the suburbs of the metropolis. 

June 15. The first annual general 
meeting of the institution, established 
July 1848, for the Training of Nurses for 
hospitals, families, and the poor, was held 
at 79 Pall-mall. The Bishop of London, 
in opening the proceedings, remarked at 
some length upon the usefulness of the 
institution. He contended that it was 
not justly liable to the charge of monas- 
ticism, which had been alleged against it, 
and that it would be altogether free from 
the superstitions that had unfortunately 
crept into such institutions connected with 
the Church of Rome. He had visited the 
institution, and was enabled to bestow 
upon it unqualified praise. A site having 
been found in a commodious house near 
the Regent’s Park (No. 36, Fitzroy-square, 
in the district of St. John the Evangelist, 
Pancras), which has been suitably fitted 
and furnisded, the council announce that 
the establishfnent is now opened, and that 
the following members have been admitted, 
viz. one lady-superintendent, three sisters, 
two probationers, andseven nurses. There 
is room for the admission of another sister 
and four more probationers. The go- 
vernors of Middlesex Hospital and St. 
George’s Hospital have consented to re- 
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ceive the probationers of the institution, 
and King’s College Hospital will extend 
its advantage to them when occasion re- 
quires. 


DURHAM. 


The following is the scheme of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners relative to 
the Rectory of Bishopwearmouth :—-It 
substantially assumes that the revenues 
amount to 3,550/. a-year, instead of 
4,000/. a-year ; and that of this, 1,6002. 
a-year, besides the park, which is valuable, 
shall, in the first place, belong to the 
Rector ; that 1,050/. a-year shall, in the 
next place, be annually divided amongst 
the chapelries, and that the remaining 
900/. a-year shall be appropriated to par- 
sonages. The Rector is to retain the 
tithe -rent-charge, the glebe, and the sur- 
plice fees, and to be discharged from 
paying 300/. a-year, as is now done, to 
the chapelries. The result is, that the 
Rector will have 2,000/. a-year, well se- 
cured, with the cure of 8,000 souls, and 
the Incumbent of Sunderland 300/. a- 
year, not so well secured, with a poor 
population of 15,000 souls. 


ESSEX. 
Mr. Peto, of the house of Grisell and 
Peto, has converted a railway station hotel 
near Colchester, which cost from 12,0007. 


to 15,000/. in building, into an Asylum 
for Infant Idiots. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The parish church of Almondsbury has 
been adorned by the insertion in the east- 
ern window of stained glass, in memory 
of Robert Gray, D.D. late Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, and Elizabeth his wife, The 
centre light of the window (which is an 
early-English triplet), contains a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, with the 
attendant figures of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. John, and St. Mary Magdalene; in 
the side lights are represented the Baptism 
and the Resurrection. Beneath each is 
a text appropriate to the subject.—“ By 
Thy Cross and Passion, Good Lord 
deliver us.’’ ‘* With the baptism that I 
am baptized withall shall ye be baptized.” 
‘Tam the Resurrection and the Life.’’ 
The emblem of the Holy Trinity occupies 
the head of the centre window, and the 
side lights are filled up with other sym- 
bols. The glass, which has been erected 
by the family of the bishop, is the work of 
Mr. O’Connor, and, both in design and 
execution, does him great credit. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


June 19. The foundation stone was laid 
by the Mayor, Town Clerk, and most of 
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the members of the Town Council, of a 
building in the Cemetery at Leicester, 
which is to consist of two Chapels con- 
nected by cloisters, designed by Messrs. 
Hamilton and Medland, architects, Lon- 
don. The cemetery was established by act 
of Parliament which received the royal 
assent on the 5th May, 1848, empowering 
the formation of a General Cemetery on 
lands belonging to the Corporate Body. 
One half is appropriated for interment 
according to the rites of the Established 
Church, and the other half otherwise than 
according to such rites and usages. The 
estimated population of Leicester is at the 
present time 58,000, and the mortality in 
the year 1848 was 1486. The number of 
houses in the borough in 1841 was 11,741, 
and is now 13,129. 

On the same afternoon an interesting 
meeting took place, to witness the transfer 
of the Museum of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Leicester into the 
hands of the Town Council. This measure 
has been effected in accordance with the 
provisions of a recent Act of Parliament, 
which enables municipal bodies to employ, 
under certain conditions, the public funds 
at their disposal, in the purchase of 
buildings for the establishment of general 
town museums. On the Town Council un- 
dertaking to erect a suitable building, the 
Literary Society agreed to relinquish their 
existing collection, in order to form the 
ground-work of a museum on a more ex- 
tended scale: and this building has now 
been provided. The chair was taken by 
C, C. Macaulay, esq. the President of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
he was supported by Lord John Man- 
ners, Sir Arthur Hazlerigge, and many of 
the most distinguished gentlemen of the 
county. Some excellent speeches were 
made on the occasion by the President, 
by William Biggs, esq. the mayor of 
Leicester, by Lord John Manners, J. F. 
Hollings, esq. and other gentlemen. Re- 
solutions were passed approving of the 
measure, and expressive of intentions to 
support and amplify the collection. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Earl Grey has just disposed of his fine 
Horton estate, near Wooler, to Matthew 
Culley, esq. of Fowberry Tower, for a sum 
little short of 50,0007. 


WALES. 


June 20. The great operation of float- 
ing the first of the tubes, or galleries, for 
the Britannia Bridge over the Menai 
Straits, was successfully effected by Mr. 
Robert Stephenson and Mr. Edwin Clark, 
assisted by Capt. Claxton of Liverpool, 
(who raised the Great Britain steamer,) 
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and encouraged by the attendance and 
counsel of Mr. Brunel, Mr. Locke, and 
many other civil engineers of distinction. 
The tackle employed in the process was of 
a stupendous character. The tube was 
transported from the position it occupied 
alongside the coast by eight large pontoons, 
manned by 100 seamen, and gradually 
floated by the tide. At about an hour and 
a half before high water, the current run- 
ning at about four miles an hour, the 
tube was dragged out in the middle of the 
stream by 12 powerful capstans and haw- 
sers, the latter more than two miles in 
length, and four inches in diameter, reach- 
ing from the pontoons at each end to the 
opposite shore. To guide the tube into 
its place with the greatest possible pre- 
cision, three large hawsers were laid down 
the stream, one end of them being made 
fast to the towers between which the 
tube was intended to rest, and the others 
to strong fixed points on the two shores. 
To “ coax’’ the monster more conve- 
niently to his final resting place, many 
smaller ropes were made use of, each cap- 
stan being worked by 50 men. 

The design of these tubular bridges had 
its origin from the peculiar difficulties to 
be encountered and overcome in carrying 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway over 
that great arm of the sea known as the 
Menai Straits. These, when taken in 
relation to the erection of the ordinary 
forms of bridges, such as the suspension 
and the span, were found to be almost 
insuperable, owing to the difficulties of the 
site, the great extent of the stream, and 
the height at which either would have to 
span the intervening space, so as not to 
interfere with the vast navigation—vessels 
of large size and in full sail continually 
trading up and down—and at the same 
time to establish adequate means of com- 
munication for the great mercantile trans- 
port between London and Dublin, and 
which is now delayed for upwards of an 
hour on account of the break that exists 
in the transit over the Straits. Originally 
it was intended permanently to appropriate 
one side of Telford’s celebrated suspension- 
bridge, which spans the Straits about a 
mile below the site of its more massive 
fellow ; but it soon became evident that 
so light a fabric would not answer for 
heavy trains; and the idea was abandoned 
on an intimation from the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, that they objected 
to the use of the suspension-bridge at all. 
Mr. Stephenson then proposed an arched 
bridge, on a site admirably adapted for the 
purpose, there being a huge rock in the 
centre of the straits rising above high- 
water mark, with sufficient base for the 
most ponderous pier. It was determined, 
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by the aid of this natural foundation, to 
throw over a large iron bridge of two cast- 
iron arches, each of 450 feet span, or 
exactly 210 feet longer than the large arch 
of Southwark Bridge, which, though only 
240 feet, is the largest rigid span hitherto 
attempted. The height of both these 
arches was to be 100 feet at the crown, and 
the total cost would have been 250,000/. 
Ultimately this design was also aban- 
doned, the Admiralty insisting on a height 
not merely of 100 feet at the crown 
of the arch, but also close to the piers, 
conceiving that the structure would other- 
wise interfere injuriously with the navi- 
gation. It was this that led to the grand 
design of the present rigid wrought-iron 
tubular bridge, which Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, after great thought and labour, as- 
sisted by Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Hodgkinson 
of the Royal Society, and Mr. Edwin Clark, 
the engineers of the works, has now ma- 
tured. The entire length of the stupen- 
dous structure is 1841 feet from end to 
end, consisting of four large sections, the 
two side tubes being each of them 230 
feet long, and the two middle ones 460 
feet each. When originally proposed be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the plan was received with general 
incredulity. The word ‘ tube,’’ it may 
here be observed, is not one of the best 
epithets that could be used to describe 
the structure, seeing that its form, in- 
stead of being round, is a perfect square. 
Though almost a misnomer, the name 
arises from the circumstance of the ex- 
periments that were to decide the form of 
the bridge, having been made with cy- 
lindrical, elliptical, aud rectangular tubes; 
but in reality the structure is an immense 
closed-in iron corridor, forming a hori- 
zontal iron gallery or passage, within 
which the railroad will be carried. A 
structure of this kind, though on a rude 
and miniature scale, appears to have ex- 
isted for years on the Cambridge line of 
the Eastern Counties Railway, and Mr. 
Stephenson, the originator of it, ampli- 
fying upon this, designed the present tube. 
A long series of experiments, by engineers 
and mechanics fully conversant with such 
researches, was made and has been con- 
tinued to the present time, directed to the 
ascertaining, divested of all preconceived 
ideas, the strongest form for a sheet-iron 
tubular bridge, and the inquiry, in ad- 
dition to the more immediate object it had 
in view, has been of great public service 
in determining the strength of the ma- 
terials used in the formation of railways, 
These experiments have been extremely 


laborious and very costly. In the course 
of them the remarkable fact has been 
disclosed, that the power of wrought iron 
to resist compression is much less than its 
power to resist tension, or exactly the 
reverse of that which holds with cast-iron; 
and the important fact has also been ar- 
rived at, that rigidity and strength are 
best obtained by throwing the greatest 
thickness of material on the upper side. 
While the cylindrical tube, with a given 
weight, was ruptured by tearing asunder 
at the bottom, the elliptical showed weak - 
ness at the top. Both were consequently 
discarded ; and the rectangular tube, which 
indicated strength of a higher order and 
greater rigidity, was adopted. In the 
smaller bridge of this kind recently thrown 
over the Conway, the deflections have 
been, with a weight of 52 tons, 0°48 inch; 
112 tons, 0°98; 173 tons, 1°30; 235 tons, 
1°47 ; and, on the removal of these loads, 
the tube has recovered its rigidity in ten 
minutes. The deflections caused by trains 
and locomotives passing at full speed is 
very slight. 

The great tube of the Britannia bridge 
was floated obliquely, and then gradually 
swung round, with its face to the space 
between the piers.. Arrived here, the next 
step was one of the most anxious character, 
seeing that if, from the run of the tide, or 
any giving way in the great net-work of 
tackle, or the tube overstepping the line 
of destination parallel with the piers, 
the experiment must have failed, and the 
process of bringing it back would have 
been one of great difficulty. Fortunately, 
however, such was the nicety of the ar- 
rangements, and skill and quickness of 
the directing power on the top of the tube, 
and the moment of its progress to the spot 
so geometrically measured, that the suc- 
cess of the final step was unerringly se- 
cured by the vigorous action of a giant vice 
upon the Anglesea end of the tube, which 
clinched its extremity, and instantly held it 
fast. The next operation, that of elevating 
the tube to its permanent position, will 
be accomplished by huge hydraulic presses, 
the most powerful ever constructed. The 
two end tubes will next be raised, and it 
is expected that this great iron highway 
over the Straits will be ready for the 
passage ofstrains in the autumn. 


SCOTLAND. 


The beautiful estate of Glenormiston, 
Peebles, has been bought by Mr. W. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, well known as 
connected with a weekly periodical, at a 
price somewhat above 25,000/. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 22. John Lane, esq. (vice Birkett) and 
Edward Goodwin, esq. (vice Maud) to be Gen- 
tlemen at Arms. 

June 29. The Rt. Hon. Sir David Dundas 
sworn ofthe Privy Council.—Knighted, Comm. 
William Winniett, R.N. Lient.-Governor of 
the Gold Coast.—5lst Foot, Major-Gen. Sir T. 
Willshire, Bart. and K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

June 30. Daniel Robertson, esq. to be Colo- 
nial Secretary for Her Majesty’s Settlements 
in the Gambia. 

July 5. Robert Laurie, esq. (Windsor He- 
rald), to be Norroy King of Arms. 

July 6. George Harrison Rogers Harrison, 
esq. (Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms) to be 
Windsor Herald. — Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. C. Tyrwhitt to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. S. Haw- 
kins, Royal Marines, to be Major in the Army. 
—Lanarkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, W. Lock- 
hart, esq. M.P. to be Major Commandant. 

July 10. Royal Engineers, brevet Major 
T. C. Luxmore to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July13. R. Blandshard, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in the island of Van- 
couver and its dependencies.—James M‘Nab, 
esq. to be Receiver-General, and Herbert 
Huntington, esq. to be Financial Secretary, for 
the province of Nova Scotia.—Robert Garra- 
way M‘Hugh, esq. to be second Puisne Judge 
of the Royal Court of the island of St. Lucia. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


London.—Baron Lionel N. de Rothschild, 
re-elected. 





EccLes!IASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


me. G. Currey, to be Preacher at the Charter 

ouse. 

Rev. T. Andrew, Triplow V. Camb. 

Rey. — Barham, Dufton R. Westmerl. 

Rev. A. A. Barker, St. Michael at Thorne P.C. 
Norwich. 

Rev. R. Baston, Twyford V. Hants. 

Rey. J. Browne, Limber Magna V. Linc. 

Rev. Preb. Burn, Rishangles R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Chawner, Hollingsclough P.C, Derb. 

Rey, B. Churton, Wheathill R. Salop. 

Rev. W. J. Copeland, Farnham R. Essex. 

Rey. H. P. Daniell, Northleigh R. Devon. 

Rey. C. T. Davies, Ecton R. N'ptonsh. 

Rey. T. R. Drake, W. Hampnet V. Sussex. 

Rey. F. Dyson, St. Sampson’s V. Cricklade. 

Rey. R. M. Evanson, Llansoy R. Monm. 

Rey. W. Fisher, Parwich P.C. Derb. 

Rey. H. E. B. Ffolkes, St. Martin’s at Palace 
P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. W. Fryer, St. Matthew New Church P.C. 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Grice, Scredington V. Linc. 

Rev. E. Hill, Sheering R. Essex. 

Rey. H. Hill, Bordesley P.C. Warw. 

Rev. B. Hodgens, West Hatch P.C, Som. 

Rey. W. S. Horner, Boston P,.C. Bramham, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. John Hullett, Allestree P.C. Derb. ‘ 

Rev. T, W. Lancaster, Upper Wooton R. Oxf. 

— T. W. Langshaw, W.Grimstead R. Sussex. 


v. J. Loxley, Barnby in the Willows V. 
Notts, 


Rey. R. B. Machell, Barrow on Humber V. 


Linc. 
Rev. S. N. Micklethwayte, Hickling V. Norf. 
Rev. 8.Pemberton, Little HallingburyR. Essex. 
Rev. A. Read, St. George Hyde P.C. Stockport. 
Rev. L. W. Sampson, Prescot V. Lanc. 
Rev. H. 8. Slight, Kuan Lanihorne R, Cornw. 
Rev. W. Y. Smythies, Buckland P.C. Kent. 
Rev. H. J. Swale, West Brompton P.C. 
Rev. H. B. Tristram, Castle Eden P.C. Durh. 
Rev. R. Wilkens, Farnsfield V. Notts. 

. W. Wilson, jun. Banbury V. Oxford. 


Rev 
_ Rev. W. Woodward, Plumpton R. Sussex. 





Civi_ PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. George Dugard, yn Curate of Barnard- 
castle, to be Master of St. John’s Hospital 
in that town. 

Leonard F. Burrows, esq. B.A. Fellow of Wad- 
ham Coll. Oxf. to be an Assistant Master of 
Charter House School. 

Rev. G. E. Pattenden, to be Head Master of 
Humberston School, Leicestershire. 

D. Nicoll, esq. and Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
to be Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 





BIRTHS. 


May 29. At Barbados, the wife of Capt. 
Cavendish Boyle, A.D.C. a son. 

June 4. At Hill-st. Mrs. Pauncefort Dun- 
combe, a son.—-5. At Wandsworth, the wife 
of F. Cotton Finch, esq. M.D. a dau.-——-9. At 
Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer Lyttelton, a 
son.—l4. At the residence of her brother, 27, 
Gordon-st. 2 the wife of Commander 
Sidney Grenfell, R.N. a son.—15. At Bal- 
macara, the wife of J. W. Lillingston, esq. 
of Lochalsh, a son and heir.—16. The Vis- 
countess Campden, a dau.——17. At Balvodan 
House, the Lady Jane Ogilvy, a dau.—18. 
In Hereford-st. the Viscountess Villiers, a 
son.——At Mount Rivers, co. Waterford, the 
wife of Col. Sir Charles Shaw, a son.—At 
Eaton-terr. Lady Caroline King, a son.——At 
Linden, Northumberland, the wife of the Rev. 
John F. Bigge, Vicar of Stamfordham, a son. 
—22. Atthe School House, Rugby, the wife 
of the Key. Dr. Tait, a son.——23. At Carl- 
ton-terr. the Countess of Arundel and Surrey, 
a dau.——In Devonshire-pl. Lady Anson, a 
dau.—tThe wife of E. L. Lushington, esq. of 
Park House, near Maidstone, a dau.—In 
Cavendish-sq. the wife of Edward Marjori- 
banks, jun. a dau. —— The wife of the Rev. 
John William Sheringham, Incumbent of 
Strood, Kent, a dau.——24. In Chester-sq. 
the Countess of Bective, a dau.——25. At 
Thornton Steward, near Bedale, North Riding 
of York, the wife of the Rev. John H. R. Sum- 
ner, a dau.—29. In Hamilton-place, the 
Countess of Eldon, a dau.—30. At Stourton 
Rectory, the wife of the Rev. W. J. Bucknall 
Estcourt, a dau. 

Lately. Near Derby, the Hon. Mrs, Lowe, 
a son.—In Grosvenor-sq. Mrs. Hylton Jol- 
liffe, a dau.——At Wakes-Colne Rectory, the 
Hon. Mrs. Frances Grimston, a dau. 

July 3. At London, the wife of Henry Tho- 
rold, esq. of Cuxwold, co. Lincoln, a son.—— 
5. At Badsworth Hall, Yorkshire, Mrs, R. 
Heywood Jones, a dau.——7. At Chard, 


Somerset, the wife of John Churchill Langdon, 
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esq. 2 son and heir.——At Leamington, the 
wife of Dothin Maycock, esq. late of the 6th 
Dragoons, a son and heir.——At Clapham- 
common, the wife of Richard Ravenhill, esq. 
a dau.——9. The Hon. Mrs. Beaumont, a dau. 
——In Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, 
ason.—17. Lady Alfred Paget, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


April 26. At Singapore, Lieut. Walter Stuart 
Mann, Madras Art. youngest son of the late 
Rev. Charles Mann, Denver, Norfolk, to Har- 
riet-Georgiana, eldest dau. of the Hon. T. 
Church, C.S. Resident Councillor at Singapore, 

May 25. The Rev. John William Thomas. 
Vicar of Stanstead Abbot’s, Herts, to Louisa- 
Ann, only dau. of the late William Sells, esq. 
of Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames. 

June 5. At Hardingstone, near Northamp- 
ton, William, only son of William Billinghurst, 
esq. of Greenwich, to Caroline-Sarah, fourth 
dau. of the late Charles Whitworth, esq. of 
Northampton.——At Canon Frome, Hereford- 
shire, the Rev. John Buckle, Curate of Pur- 
leigh, Essex, to Ellen-Elizabeth, dau. of the 
Rev. John Hopton, of Canon Frome court. 

6. At Limpenhoe, Norfolk, William Ellis, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
to Marian, second dau. of Francis Drake, esq. 
of Limpenhoe.——At Oxford, the Rev. Edward 
Norman Coles, youngest son of Charles Coles, 
esq. of Brighton, to Charlotte-Mary, thir 
dau. of Christopher John Waddell, esq. of 
Grandpont house, Oxford. 

7. At Lingfield, Surrey, the Rey. Daniel 
Winham, B.A. of Tunbridge Wells, to Caro- 
line- Woolmer, youngest dau. of the late James 
Arundell, esq. and niece of the late William 
Whitton, esq. of Stonewall park, Penshurst. 
—At St. George's Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
John Philip Gel/, M.A. late Warden of Christ’s 
College, Tasmania, to Eleanor-Isabella, only 
child of Capt. Sir John Franklin, R.N.——At 
Lynn Regis, Francis Reed Wilson, esq. young- 
est son of the late Richard Wilson, esq. of 
Ackworth Grange, in the co. of York, to Eliza, 
second dau. of William ae. esq. of Lynn 
Regis, and Setche house, Norfolk.——At Cre- 
diton, William Cornish Cleave, esq. second 
son of Benj. Cleave, esq. of Newcombe, to 
Mary-Harris-Pidsley, only dau. of Capt. Hol- 
man, of Crediton, formerly of 52nd Light Inf. 
—At Southwark, James Watson, esq. of Cal- 
cutta, eldest son of Capt. Robert Watson, 
Ceylon Rifles, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the 
late a Teale, esq. of Epsom.—— At Win- 
chester, Francis Edwin Maunsell, esq. 4th 

. son of the Rev. William Maunsell, of 
Kilmurry Glebe, Limerick, to Ellen-Catherine, 
only dau. of the late William Stevenson, esq. 
of Cobham, Kent.——At Stroud, Charles Ja- 
comb, jun. esq. of Upper Clapton, Middlesex, 
to Harriette-Anne, second dau. of W. J. Wood, 
esq. of the Thrupp, near Stroud, Glouc.—— 
At Paddington, the Rev. Robert Scott, Rector 
of Duloe, and Preb. of Exeter, to Mary-Jane- 
Anne, dau. of the late Major ——. Scott, 
D.A.G. Madras Army. —— At _ Paddington, 
Henry Bendysh, third son of William Henry 
Layton, esq. of Baythorn grove, Essex, to 
Eliza-Annie, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Thomas Hodgson, of the E.I.Co's. Service. 
—At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Brymer 
Belcher, M.A, to Clara-Catharine, dau. of J. M. 
Sandham, esq. of Hans place.——At Dares- 
bury, Dennis, eldest son of Nathaniel Dennis 
Milner, esq. of Moore, Cheshire, to Frances, 

ounger dau. of William Stubs, esq. of the 

Ims, Acton Grange.——At Burgh Castle, Suf- 
folk, John Mead ddlen, esq. of Southampton, 
to Anna-Charlotte, eldest dau. of Richard Fer- 
rier, esq.——At Torrington, the Rev. Edward 
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Holmes Farrington, of Landcross, to pe 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Robert Walker, 
esq.——At Exeter, the Rev. James Bryant 
Messenger, eldest son of J. B. Messenger, esq. 
of Calstock, Cornwall, to Susan-Christiana, 
eldest dau. of Major Milles, of Filleigh house, 
near Chudleigh.——At Latchingdon, Essex, 
~~ Wood, esq. of New Romney, Kent, 
to Mary-Ann-Frances, eldest dau. of Charles 
Horton Pulley, esq. of Upper Homerton, Mid- 
dlesex.——At St. Pancras, John Evans, esq. 
M.P. to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the late Titus 
Owen, esq.——At Birkenhead, the Rev. W. E. 
Coldwell, B.A. of Blaydon, Oxf. eldest son of 
the Rev. Prebendary Coldwell, Rector of Staf- 
ford, to Lucy-Elizabeth-Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. St. George, of Birkenhead. 

9. At Battersea, Robert Culbertson, esq. of 
Ballisodare, Sligo, to Agnes, dau. of John 
poke esq. of Lavender hill, Surrey ——At 
Blandford, Charles Thomas Wilson, esq. of 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, to Louisa-Passing- 
ham, second dau. of Henry William Johns, 
esq. of Blandford. 

12. At St. Helier’s, James, third son of 
William Hardwick Browning, esy. of Stoke 
Newington Green, Middlesex, to Jane, second 
dau. of the late Sones le Cronier, esq. of St. 
Helier’s.——At Brighton, the Rev. Thomas 
Coombe, of the Crescent, Ramsgate, to Mary, 
widow of W. H. George, Rector of Spaxton, 
Somersetshire, and elder dau. of the late Rev. 
T. Welch, Rector of Pattishall, Northamton- 
shire.——At Horsham, W. H. Bernhard, esq. 
of the Mauritius, to Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late John Preston, esq. of Chantry House, 
Horsham.——At Meriden, the Rev. E. Gibson, 
M.A. of Allesley, to Emily-Sabiue, third dau. 
ofthe late J. F. Daniell, esq. D.C.L. F.R.S.—— 
At Edinburgh, Hugh Blachburn, esq. Fellow 
of Trin. coll. Camb. Professor of Mathematics 
in Univ. of Glasgow, to Jemima, youngest 
dau. of the late James Wedderburn, esq. A‘l- 
vocate.——At Jersey, John Hildebrand Oakes 
Moore, esq. Major 44th Reg. to Selena-Maria, 
eldest dau. of William Walbank Childers, esy. 
formerly Capt. in the Royal Highlanders, and 
granddau. of the Jate Col. Childers, of Cantley, 
Yorkshire.——At St. Kea, Cornwall, the Rev. 
Edmund Pain, of Emmanuel coll. Camb. 
youngest son of the Rev. Richard Pain, Rector 
of Little Yb eg me oe Essex, to Agnes, dau. 
of the late John Hardie, of Queen-st. London, 
merchant.—At St. Marylebone, James, young- 
est son of George Bishop, esq. of South Villa, 
Inner Circle, Regent’s park, to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of T. F. Marson, esq. of Cumberland-terr. 
Regent’s park. —— At St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, Thomas, son of the late James Caven- 
dish, esq. of Dublin, and sub-Manager of the 
East of England Bank, to Miss Mary Clarke, 
of Norwich.—At Sewey, near Bath, William 
Clark Merriman, esq. of Lockeridge house, 
Marlborough, to Eliza-Margaret, younger dau. 
of the late Samuel Hutchins, esq. of Earl’s 
court, Kensington.—— At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. Albert Francis Jackson, esq. to pet Q 
dau. of Slingsby Duncombe, esq.— aAt Read- 
ing, John T. Longman, esq. of Earl’s terrace, 
Kensington, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the late 
George Shackel, esq. of Redlands, Reading. 

13. At Durham, Thomas William Waldy, of 
Egglescliff, esq. to Emily-Margaret, youngest 
dau. of Rowland Webster, esq. of Gainford.— 
At Southsea, Hants, Captian S. Cleveland, 
R.A. to Mary, second dau. of Capt. J. Colliss. 
R.M.—At Dedham, Essex, William Mumford 
Frost, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. William 
Bird Frost, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Ayles, esq. 

14. At Dublin, Robert H. G. Tritton, esq. 
son of the late Capt. John Tritton, 24th Light 

oons, to Fanny-Hamilton, second dau. of 
the late Major Edw. Cottingham, of Dublin. 
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1849.] 
— At Edinburgh, Charles Crichton, esq. 


Fortwilliam, to Miss MacDonald Macalister, of 
Te. Argyleshire ; and at the same 
time, Brownlow John Jarvis North, esq. Craig 
house, Dalmally, to Miss Margaret MacDon- 
ald Macalister, of Inistrynich.——At Tyward- 
reath, Charles-Edward, second son of the Rev. 
George Rashleigh, M.A. Vicar of Horton 
Kirby, Kent, to Charlotte-Hinxman, eldest 
dau. of William Rashleigh, esq. of ———: 

——At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Major Le 
Hardy, H.E.1.C.S. to Lillias, third dau. of 
William Irving, ~*~ of Great George street, 
Westminster. —— At St. James’s, William 
Green, esq. only son of the late William Green, 
esq. of Bryanston-sq. to Julia, only surviving 
child of the late Richard Henry Clarke, esq. 
of Dulwich. 

15. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
Francis Towers Streeten, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Harriet, only dau. of John Baker, esq. 
of Shrewsbury. 

16. At Dover, George Parrett, esq. of Ca- 
vendish-sq. to Caroline-Louisa Da Silva, eldest 
dau. of the Baron de Lagos.——At St. James's 
Piccadilly, the Rev. 8S. C. Mason, Curate of 
Sherborne, Dorset, to Elizabeth, dau. of Saml. 
Mercer, esq. West Farleigh, Kent. —— At 
peed Finlay Knight, esq. of Birmingham, 
and Bloomsbury square, London, to Eleanor- 
Georgina, younger dau. of William Billing- 
hurst, esq. of Brighton.—At Norland, Charles 
Brown, jun. esq. of Blomfield-terrace, West- 
bourne, to Ellen, fourth dau. of William King, 
esq. of Norland place. 

18. At St. Andrew’s Holborn, Robinson, 
eldest son of Marshall Fowler, esq. of Preston 
hall, Durham, to Olivia Stapylton, second 
dau. of G. W. Sutton, esq. of Elton hall. 

19. At Whitney, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
William Latham Bevan, Vicar of Hay, South 
Wales, to Louisa, third dau. of Tomkyns Dew, 
esq. of Whitney court.——At Hinton Charter- 
house, Edward-Augustus, only son of R. A. 
Ferryman, esq. of Redlynch house, near Salis- 
pont to Elizabeth-Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. J. P. Maud, of Swainswick, near 
Bath.——At aoe the Rev. Richard Mac- 
donnell Evanson, Rector of Lansoy, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Matilda, second dau. of W. 
Maskelyne, esq.——At Jersey, Capt. Bentham 
George Morison, 24th Regt. Bombay N. Inf. 
to Anne-Elizabeth, third dau. of the late G. 
Neyland, esq. Paymaster 16th Lancers.——At 
Mountfield, Sussex, John Underwood, esq. 
M.D. of Battle, eldest son of Thos. Underwood, 
esq. of Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, to 
Jane-Anne, eldest dau. of Tilden Smith, esq. 
of Vinehall, and of the Hastings Bank.——At 
Box, the Rev. Richard Prichard, B.D. Rector 
of Newbold-on-Stour, Worcestershire, late Fel- 
low of Jesus college, Oxford, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Geo. Pinchin, esq. of Hatt- 
house, Wilts.——At Exton park, Sir James 
Carnegie, to Lady Catharine Noel, dau. of the 
Earl of Gainsborough. 

20. At Cliefden house, near Maidenhead, 
the Marquess of Stafford, eldest son of the 
Duke of Sutherland, to Anne, only dau. of 
John Hay Mackenzie, esq. of Cromarty.——At 
Ribbesford, the Rev. Chas. Hawley Edwards, 
B.A. of Shrewsbury, to Harriet-Sheward, dau. 
of the late Thomas Cartwright, esq. of The 
Hill, Bewdley.——In the Chapel at Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Leslie 
Courtenay, youngest son of the Earl of Devon, 
to the Lady Caroline H. Somers Cocks, eldest 
dau. of Earl Somers.——At Stone Church, 
Wore. Hughes Ingram, esq. to Ruth-Grace, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Strode, of the Heath, 
near Upton-on-Severn.——At Laughton, the 
Rev. William Lyme Fowke, Vicar of Eaton, 
Leicestershire, son of the late Rev. T. W. 
Fowke, of Sudbury, Suffolk, to Mary, only 
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dau.of Mr. Rowland Wood, of Laughton place, 
Sussex. 

21. Greenwich, the Rev. 


At St. Alphage, v 
J. Hugo North, M.A. to Harriet, third dau. 
of the late Captain Donald M‘Leod, C.B. of 
the Royal Navy.——At Hartshill, David Tho- 
mas Armstrong, esq. of the 14th Regt. to 
Georgiana, relict of Frederic Wilkinson, esq. 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme.——At Barnes, Sur- 
rey, the Rev. Leopold Stanley Clarke, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and of Lodsworth, 
Sussex, to Ann-Elizabeth-Isabella Shadwell, 
eldest dau. of the Vice-Chancellor of England. 
——At St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, Blayney 
Townley Walshe, 12th r= Lancers, youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Walshe, R.A. to 
Elizabeth-Bingle, only dau. of Capt. S. Owen, 
H.E.L.C.S. late of the Moira.——At St. John’s, 
Forton, Hants, John, eldest son of the Hon. 
Colonel Ross, Commander of the Garrison at 
St. Helena, to Mary-Isabella, only surviving 
dau. of Lieut. William Squire, R.N. of Brock- 
hurst, Hants, and niece of Col. Tristram 
Charnley Squire, of Ghuznee Lodge, Devon, 
and Abridge, Essex.——At Nye the 
Rev. Joseph Newton, of Brighton college, to 
Emia-Cradock, dau. of the late Rev. Nicholas 
Every, Vicar of St. Veep, Cornwall. —— At 
Gravesend, B. W. B. Marsh, Incumbent of 
Plaistow, to Catharine, eldest dau. of William 
Sanders, esq. surgeon, of Gravesend.——At 
Dudley, Henry Charlton, esq. of the Mount, 
Edgbaston, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Guest, esq. Dudley. 

23. At Petersfield, Dr. Peskett, of the Hon. 
E.1L.C.S. Bengal, and late of Beccles, to Alice, 
fourth dau. of James Whicher, esq. of Peters- 
field. —~ At St. Mary’s Lambeth, Henry 
Weekes, esq. of Lower Belgrave pl. to Eliza- 
Alice, only dau. of the late Charles Burrows, 
esq. of Kennington.——At Twyford, Bucks, 
Capt. Christopher Perkins, to Elizabeth, widow 
of Capt. Stockford, of Oxford. 

26. At Wisbech, the Rev. peony t Coy M.A. 
Head Master of the Grammar School, St. Al- 
ban’s, and Fellow of Magdalen college, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth, dau. of William Stevens, 
esq. Mayor of Wisbech.——At Stanton Lacy, 
James Horsburgh, ey of Tidnor House, 
Heref. only son of the late Capt. Horsburgh, 
hydrographer to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, to Amelia, second dau. of J. S. Edwards, 
esq. of Stanton Lacy, Shrophire.——At Crai- 
gellie house, Aberdeenshire, James Barnard, 
esy. of Bordean, Hants, eldest son of James 
Barnard, esq. of Eastmeon park, to Clemen- 
tina, eldest dau.: and at the same time James 
Kearney White, esq. Cahore, Wexford, son of 
William Preston White, esq. of St. Patrick’s 
hill, co. Cork, to Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late William Strand, esq. of Craigellie.—— At 
Scalby, near Scarborough, Timothy Hardcas- 
tle, esq. banker, to Mrs. Cartledge, relict of 
Page Cartledge, jun. > only son of the late 
Alderman Cartledge, of Lincoln, merchant. 
—-The Rev. Richard Pretyman, Precentor of 
Lincoln, to Harriet, second dau. of the Rev, 
Frederick Apthorp, Rector of Gumley, Leices- 
tershire, and Prebendary of Lincoln.—aAt 
Christchurch, St. Marylebone, James Hooper, 
esq. Bengal Marine, to Arabella, second dau. 
of Major O. G. Stockenstrom, of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and niece of Sir Andries Stocken- 
strom, Bart. late Lieut.-Gov. at the Cape.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. William Mac- 
donald Macdonald, esq. of St. Martin’s, Perth- 
shire, and Rossie Castle, Forfarshire, to the 
Hon. Clara-Anne-Jane Brownlow, second dau. 
of the late Lord Lurgan.——At St. James's, 
Henry John Baker Baker, esq. of Elmore, Dur- 
ham, to Isabel, youngest dau. of Robt. Lancelot 
Allgood, esq. of Nunwick, Northumberland. 
—At Trinity Church Marylebone, Edward 
Harcourt, esq. grandson of the late Arch- 
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bishop of York, to Lady Susan Holroyd, only 
dau. of the Earl of Sheffield. 

27. At Stepney, Thomas-James, third son 
of Matthew Bell ‘Lough, esq. and grandson of 
the late Rev. John Lough, A.M. Vicar of Sit- 
tingbourne and Iwade, and surrogate for the 
county of Kent, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Thomas Hussey, esq. —— At Sunning hill, 
Berks, the Rev. Arthur Athelstan Cornish, 
youngest son of the late Charles Cornish, esq. 
of Gatcombe house, Devon, to Marianne- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Freshfield, esq. 
——At Stockwell, James Robert Christie, esq. 
F.R.S. to Laura-Mary, only surviving child of 
the late Thomas Evans, esq.——At Staveley, 
the Rev. William Lindsay Palmes, Vicar of 
Hornsea, eldest son of George Palmes, esq. of 
Naburn hall, to Marianne, dau. of the late A. 
bee on, esq. of Spellow hill, near Borough- 

ridge. 

28. At Kensington, Eric-Carington, second 
son of Oswald Smith, esq. of Blendon hall, 
Kent, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late John 
Maberley, esq. M.P.——At Windsor, the Count 
Antonio Baldelli, of Cortona, in the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, to Henrietta-Gertrude, 
widow of John Andrew M‘Douall, esq. of 
to and dau. of the late Capt. 
C. M. Walker, R.N.—At Thornhill, Joseph 
Taylor, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Jane-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Bayldon, esq. of Hol- 
linghurst, near Wakefield.——At Risca, the 
Rev. G. Ellis Cleather, B.A. of Exeter college, 
Oxford, to Jane, third dau.of John Russell, esq. 
of Risca house, Monmouthshire.——At Chat- 
ham, T. R. Woodrow, esq. Tombland, Nor- 
wich, to Arabella, second dau. of Comm. Kar- 
ley, R.N.——At Melcombe Regis, Dorset, 
the Rev. William Robert Lawrence, B.A. to 
Barbara, third dau. of the late James Walker, 
esq. of Blackheath._—aAt St. Mary’s Isling- 
ton, Charles, eldest son of the late Charles 
——- Horatio Clark, esq. of Cholmondeley, 
Cheshire, to Louisa-Mary, dau. of Thomas 
Colebatch Nicholls, esq. formerly of Wands- 
worth.——At St. Michael’s Pimlico, Capt. the 
Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. youngest brother 
of Viscount Hawarden, to Georgiana, youngest 
and only surviving child of the late Gervase 
Parker Bushe, esq. co. of Kilkenny, and niece 
of the Countess dowager of Listowel. 

30. At Wellington, Somerset, George Smith 
Fox, esq. eldest son of the late Edward Fox, 
esq. of Linden House, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Samuel Dobree, esq. of Wellington.——At St. 
Pancras, William-Henry, second son of the 
late John Foakes, esq. of Mitcham house, 
Mitcham, to Mary-Anne-Louisa, only child of 
John Sewell, esq. of Albert road, Regent's pk. 

Lately. At St. John’s, Oxford-sq. Capt. 
Henry Needham, 68th —— Infantry, to Char- 
lotte-Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Chas. 
Trench, esq. brother of the late Lord Ashtown. 

July 2. At Allesley, Warwickshire, John 
Edge, esq. of Priory hill, Wolston, to Sarah, 
only sister of the Rev. E. Gibson, M.A. of 
Allesley.——At St. Peter Port, Guernsey, John 
Richardson, esq. M.A. of Trinity —— 
Cambridge, to Anne, third dau. of Mr. T. R. 
Lilly, Bristol.——At St. George's, Dr. Cooke, 
to Sarah-Mary, widow of Salisbury Dunn, esq. 
of Burwell, Cambs. and only dau. of the late 
Capt. Reiffenstein, 98th Regt. 

3. At St. Thomas’s, Stamford-hill, John 
Barker, esq. Springfield, Upper Clapton, to 
Frederica-Caroline-Wood, youngest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. John Jervis, H.E.1.C.S. —— At 
Exeter, James Lee Sanders, esq. of Colletons, 
to Mary, widow of Capt. Bennett, Command- 
ant of the Island of Ascension, and second 
dau. of the late Jonathan Worthy, esq. of 
Exeter.——At Willesden, Middlesex, the Rev. 
William Bullock, of Timberscombe, Somerset, 
to Caroline, second dau, of the late George 
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Sinnock, esq. of Eastbourne, Sussex.——At 
Conington, Camb. the Rev. C. D. Bell, curate 
of St. Mary’s, Hastings, to Harriet-Jesse, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. R. Tillard, of Street- 
end house, near Canterbury.——At St. Olave’s, 
Hart-st. Capt. John Horner, late of the 55th 
Regt. to Miss Bayley, of the Mount, Market 
Drayton.——At ~s ton, Lewis A. Jones, esq. 
son of Col. J. E. Jones, Assistant Adj.-Gen. 
R.A. to Maria, third dau. of Major-Gen. W. 
Smith, R.A.——At Ambleside, John, third 
son of the late Sir William Bolland, one of 
Her Majesty’s Barons in the Court of Exche- 
quer, to Dora, second dau. of Benson Harri- 
son, + of Scale How, Ambleside.——At 
Wells, the Rey. Jolin W. J. Bennett, Incum- 
bent of Mark, Somerset, to Fanny, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. William Hennah, R.N. C.B. 
of Tregony, Cornwall.—At Oxford, the Rev. 
Charles Edward Moberly, of New Shoreham, 
to Catherine, dau. of the late Major Temple, 
formerly Governor of Sierra Leone,——At 
Reading, the Rev. Charles Claydon Christie, 
M.A. cturer of St. Mary’s, Greenwich, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Major Wing- 
field, of the Sth West India Regt.—At St. 
James’s, Charles, second son of the late Vice- 
Adm. the Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle, to Zacyn- 
tha, dau. of the late Gen. Sir L. Moore. 

4. At Portsea, Charles William Lawrence, 
esq. M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, son 
of Charles Lawrence, esq. the Querns, Ciren- 
cester, to Louisa-Kathrine, third dau. of Capt. 
Agnew (late 82d Regt.) Tipner, Portsmouth. 
——At Highweek, the Rev. Frederic Maurice, 
Professor of Divinity and of English History 
and Literature, at King’s College, and Chap- 
lain of Lincoln’s inn, to Georgina-Frances, 
dau. of the late Francis Hare Naylor, esq. of 
Hurstmonceux-pl.—At the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews, Sigismund Schloss, 
esq. of Bogota and Liverpool, to Rebecca, 
eldest dau. of Abraham Mocatta, esq. of Wo- 
burn pl.——At Belfast, the Rev. David Steven- 
son, B.A. Curate of St. Thomas’s Lancaster, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of T. H. Higgin, esq. and 
niece of the Lord Bishop elect of Limerick. 
— At St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, John Slaney 
Pakington, esq. eldest son of Sir John Paking- 
ton, Bart. M.P. of Westwood park, Worces- 
tershire, to the Lady Diana Boyle, youngest 
dau. of the late Earl of Glasgow.——At Brad- 
field, Essex, the Rev. Henry Malcolm De la 
Condamine, of Blackheath, Kent, to Fanny- 
Mary-Anne, second dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Selwyn, Rector of Hemingford Abbot's, Hunts. 
——At Dover, Wm. Scott Carter, esq. Capt. 
of the 50th Regt. of Inf. to Amelia, dau. of 
Henry Browne, esq.—— At Walcot, Bath, 
Robert Berkley Forrester, esq. to Mary-Oliver, 
younger dau. of the late William Vassall, M.D. 
— At Aughton, Mr. Edward Philip Swinden, 
to Isabella Valentine Roberts, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of Mr. W. J. Roberts, of Liver- 


pool. 

: 5. At St. Mary’s Bryanston-sq. T. Lamie 
Murray, esq. of Sussex terr. Hyde park, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Thomas 
Blair, H.E.1.C.8.— At Lichfield, the Rev. 
William Edward Je/f, B.D. Censor of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Maria-Katherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Hayes Petit.——At 
Paddington, the Rev. W. W. Gilbert Cooper, 
second son of the late Lieut.-Col. H. E. Gil- 
bert Cooper, H.E.1.C.S. to Catherine-Leman, 
third dau. of Molyneux Shuldham, Com. R.N. 
—aAt Royston, H. B. Dobell, esq. of the city 
of London, surgeon, to Elizabeth-Mary, third 
dau. of the late G. G. Fordham, esq. of Odsey, 
near Royston.——At Claines, Worcester, the 
Rev. Henry Boothby, Rector of Nunburnholme, 
Yorkshire, to Frances-Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the late Right Rev. John Bankes Jenkinson, 
Bishop of St. David’s, 




















Tae Eart or THANET. 

June 12. In Gloucester-place, aged 
74, the Right Hon. Henry Tufton, the 
eleventh Earl of Thanet (1628), Baron 
Tufton, of Tufton, co. Sussex (1626), and 
the twelfth Baronet (1611); Hereditary 
Sheriff of Westmerland. 

This family, which has now become ex- 
tinct, was first raised to the peerage in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the First. 
Sir John Tufton was one of the first per- 
sons advanced to the dignity of a Baronet, 
when that grade of hereditary rank was 
first instituted in the year 1611; and his 
son and successor Sir Nicholas was created 
Baron Tufton in 1626, and Earl of Thanet 
in 1628. John the second Earl, by 
marriage with Lady Margaret Sackville, 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard third 
Earl of Dorset by Lady Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery, the far-famed heiress of the 
Earls of Cumberland, brought to the 
family large estates of the Cliffords in the 
North, accompanied with the sheriffdom 
of Westmerland, the only English county 
which has a sheriff under that tenure. 
The barony of Clifford was adjudged to 
Thomas sixth Earl of Thanet in 1691, but 
on his death in 1729 fell into abeyance 
among his daughters, was afterwards con- 
firmed to his third daughter Margaret, 
wife of Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester ; 
and has since been enjoyed by the family 
of Southwell, whose heiress Sophia, 
widow of Commander John Russell, R.N. 
is the present Lady De Clifford. 

The late Earl of Thanet was born on 
2d Jan. 1775, the fourth and youngest 
surviving son of Sackville the eighth Earl, 
by Mary, only daughter of Lord John 
Sackville, and sister to John-Frederick 
third Duke of Dorset: and he was the 
third brother that had inherited the peer- 
age. 

He sat in the House of Commons 
during one Parliament, that of 1796-1802, 
for the city of Rochester, after a contested 
election which terminated as follows : 


Sir R. King, Bart. . 286 
Hon. Henry Tufton . 186 
3S ane; 
John Longley, esq. . . . . 30 


He was not a candidate for re-election 
in 1802. 

In 1826 he was returned for Appleby, a 
borough in the nomination of his own 
family, and again in 1830 and 1831. 

On the 20th April 1832, his brother 
Charles the tenth Earl dying unmarried, 
he succeeded to the peerage. He was at 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 
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that time the last surviving male heir of 
the family ; and, as he never married, it 
has now become extinct. 

It is understood that the late Earl ex- 
pressed, in his will, his intention that the 
shrievalty of Westmerland should pass to 
the devisee of his Westmerland estates, 
who is a French gentleman nearly related 
to him. Mr. Tufton cannot, as yet, as- 
sume the exercise of the functions of the 
office, from the fact of it being necessary 
to procure letters of naturalization, to 
enable him to inherit property in England. 
Meanwhile, writs of execution are being 
directed to the coroners. The grant is so 
far back as 1203, in which year, as is 
stated in Atkinson’s Sheriff Law, King 
John granted the bailiwick to Robert de 
Vetripont, which grant was confirmed in 
1203 by letters patent, ‘‘ to have and to 
hold of the King and his heirs to the said 
Robert and his heirs.’’? On two occasions 
the grant was resumed by the Crown, and 
the estates of the holders confiscated as 
the punishment of rebellion, but the in- 
heritance was subsequently restored, and, 
with these two interruptions, the office 
has been handed down to the present time 
in the regular line of succession. Whether 
the office is capable of being devised, may 
be a legal question. The late Earl has 
left a sister and nephew, the Rector of 
Kirkby Thore, and the authority we have 
above quoted informs us, in another part 
of his work, that ‘‘ the office may descend 
to and be executed by a woman, for Anne 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
gomery, held the office of Hereditary High 
Sheriff of Westmerland, and at the as- 
sizes at Appleby she sat with the judges 
on the bench.’’—(Kendal Mercury.) 





Tue Eart or Mayo, G.C.H. 

May 23. At Bersted Lodge, Surrey, the 
residence of his sister-in-law Mrs. Smith, 
in his 84th year, the Right Hon. John 
Bourke, fourth Earl of Mayo (1785), 
Viscount Mayo of Monecruer (1781), and 
Baron Naas of Naas, co. Kildare (1776), 
a Representative Peer of Ireland and a 
Privy Councillor of that kingdom, G.C.H. 
Colonel of the Kildare Militia, and D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born on the 18th Jan. 
1794, the eldest son of the Right Hon. 
and Most Rev. Joseph-Deane the third 
Earl, Lord Archbishop of Tuam, by 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Richard 
Meade, Bart. and sister to John first Earl 
of Clanwilliam. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, on the 20th August 
1794; and before the Union was chairman 
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of committees in the Irish House of 
Peers, for the loss of which office he 
enjoyed a yearly pension of 1332/. He 
was sworn a Privy Councillor for Ireland 
in 1810; was elected one of the Repre- 
sentative Peers of that kingdom in 1816 ; 
and was nominated a Grand Cross of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1819. 

The Earl of Mayo married on the 24th 
May 1792, Arabella fourth daughter of 
the late William Mackworth Praed, esq. 
of Bitton House, Devonshire: her Lady- 
ship died without issue on the 19th Nov. 
1843, 

The peerage has devolved on his lord- 
ship’s nephew Robert Bourke, esq. of 
Hayes, co. Meath, only son of the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Richard Bourke, 
Lord Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 
by Frances, second daughter of the Most 
Rev. Robert Fowler, Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin. His Lordship married in 1820 
Anne-Charlotte, only daughter of the Hon. 
John Jocelyn, and cousin to the Earl of 
Roden, and has issue Richard-Southwell 
now Viscount Mayo, M.P. for Kildare, 
and a numerous family. 


Countess oF BLESSINGTON. 

June 4. At Paris, aged 60, the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Blessington. 

She was a daughter of Mr. Edmund 
Power of Curragheen, co. Waterford, and 
sister to Ellen Viscountess Canterbury, 
second wife of the late Viscount Canter- 
bury, formerly Speaker of the House of 
Commons. When a mere child, being 
some months less than fifteen, she was 
married to M. St. Leger Farmer, esq. of 
Poplar hall, co. Kildare, a Captain in the 
47th Regiment. How long she was the wife 
of Captain Farmer, and how long a widow, 
is unknown ; but fourteen years afterwards 
she married the Earl of Blessington, who 
was also a military man, and had been 
previously married to the widow of a 
brother officer, two of her ladyship’s 
brothers having likewise been captains in 
the army. There can now, perhaps, be 
no great harm in stating that, between 
her widowhood and her marriage with the 
Earl, she was living under the protection 
of a gallant admirer, one Captain Jenkins, 


or some such name, between whom and - 


his lordship she divided her favours ; but, 
the former proposing marriage, she told 
the latter she would prefer being made a 
lady as well as merely an honest woman, 
and the easy-going peer made her both, 
presenting her with a ring and coronet at 
one and the same time, and with a sub- 
stantial remembrance in his will, eleven 
years subsequently, during the whole of 
which time their union was a happy one, 
passed principally on the Continent. The 
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Countess again became a widow in 1829, 
two years previous to which her daughter- 
in-law, the Earl’s only child, Lady Harriet 
Anne Frances Gardiner, married Alfred 
Count D’Orsay, from whom she separated 
soon after, and has since continued to re- 
side chiefly in Paris, her husband and 
mother-in-law living here, first in Berkeley- 
square, and subsequently at Gore House. 
The readers of Lord Byron’s Diaries 
and Letters will remember the many occa- 
sions on which he pays tribute to Lady 
Blessington’s intellectual and personal 
gifts; and his collected poems contain 
more than one gay effusion addressed to 
her. Lady Blessington herself communi- 
cated the substance of her intellectual in- 
tercourse with Lord Byron, in her Con- 
versations—one of her most charming 
works, originally published in the New 
Monthly Magazine. Her Idler in France 
and her Idler in Italy contain many details 
with respect to her Continental life; and 
her society was courted abroad by the most 
distinguished persons, especially by the 
members of the Napoleon family, with many 
of whom she was on terms of intimacy. 
Lady Blessington had become a contri- 
butor to literature, nearly‘if not quite a 
quarter of a century ago. Her first pub- 
lished work, we believe, was entitled The 
Magic Lantern, or Scenes in the Me- 
tropolis. Another work—like the last, a 
small single volume of very modest pre- 
tensions — was entitled A Tour in the 
Netherlands. A work by her, but little 
known, Desultory Thoughts and Reflec- 
tions, deserves to be remembered for the 
philosophical yet feminine spirit in which 
it is conceived. It is in the style of the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld, but present- 
ing a much more cheering view of human 
nature. It will suffice to enumerate the 
other works of Lady Blessington to show 
her industry as an author. They were 
The Confessions of an Elderly Lady ; The 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman ; The 
Governess, a novel; Grace Cassidy, or 
the Repealers, a novel ; The Two Friends; 
The Victims of Society; Meredith; The 
Lottery of Life; The Memoirs of a Femme 
de Chambre ; The Belle of a Season; 
Strathern; and other novels: Sketches 
and Fragments, and innumerable magazine 
articles. Some of the foregoing appeared 
in the columns of a Sunday newspaper. 
If we add to these that Lady Blessington 
was the editor of illustrated works on a 
large and expensive scale, having had the 
management of The Keepsake and Book 
of Beauty for seven or eight years, we shall 
see evidences enough of her industry. 
The talent displayed in these works is un- 
questionable. Her novels are more dis- 
tinguished by delicacy of sentiment and 
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reflection than by developement of plots ; 
but of all her writings it may truly he said 
that they were eminently dictated by right 
feeling, and her novels always presented a 
highly refined idea of female character. 
Her writings, it has been remarked in 
The Atheneum, ‘faintly represent her 
gifts and graces—her command over anec- 
dote, her vivacity of fancy, her cordiality 
of manner, and her kindness of heart. 
They were hastily and slightly thrown off 
by one with whom authorship was a pur- 
suit assumed rather than instinctive—in 
the intervals snatched from a life of unsel- 
fish good offices and lively social inter- 
course. From each one of the vast variety 
of men of all classes, all creeds, all man- 
ner of acquirements, and all colour of 
political opinions whom Lady Blessington 
delighted to draw around her, she had 
skill to gather the characteristic trait, the 
favourite object of interest, with a fineness 
of appreciation to be exceeded only by 
the retentiveness of her memory. Thus, 
until a long series of family bereavements 
and the pressure of uncertain health had 
somewhat dimned the gaiety of her spirits, 
her conversation had a variety of re- 
miniscence, a felicity of apropos, and a 
fascination of which her writings offer 
faint traces. In one respect, moreover, 
her talk did not resemble the talk of other 
beaux esprits. With the eagerness of a 
child, she could amuse and persuade her- 
self as entirely as she amused and per- 
suaded others. Among all the brilliant 
women we have known, she was one of 
. the most earnest—earnest in defence of 
the absent, in protection of the unpopular, 
in advocacy of the unknown: and many 
are those who can tell how generously and 
actively Lady Blessington availed herself of 
her widely-extended connexions though- 
out the world to further their success or 
to promote their pleasures. In her own 
family she was warmly beloved as an in- 
defatigable friend, and eagerly resorted to 
as an unwearied counsellor. How largely 
she was trusted by some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time, her extensive 
and varied correspondence will show, 
should it ever be given to the world.’’ 
We add also the testimony of the editor 
of the Examiner : ‘* Lady Blessington was 
a woman of the most penetrating observa- 
tion and the best feeling. Her knowledge 
of the world did not consist in ignoring 
the good that is in it. She was never so 
happy as when doing generous acts, and 
never wrote so well as when she described 
the kindliest part of her experiences. 
Her house at Kensington Gore was for 
fourteen years the resort of the most dis- 
tinguished men of wit and genius of every 
country and opinion, where all classes of 
intellect and art were represented, and 
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where everything was welcome but exclu- 
sive and illiberal prejudices. Some of the 
most genial and delightful associations of 
the time belong to that house.’’ 

A short time since Lady Blessington 
left Gore house, and retired to Paris, 
where, as here, she was always an object 
of attraction. It appears that on Sunday 
the 3d of June she had dined with the 
Duchess de Grammont, and on her return 
home she was seized with apoplexy, and 
died the next day. She had previously 
suffered from enlargement of the heart, and 
there can be no doubt that the disease was 
augmented by the painful position of her 
affairs, which led to a sale of her property, 
including her most cherished ‘‘ household 
gods,” but a few weeks prior to her de- 
cease. Few people die absolutely of a 
broken heart ; but many are permaturely 
consigned to their graves by those disap- 
pointments which, by impairing health of 
mind and body, make the work of death 
easy and sure. The pecuniary embarrass- 
ments under which Lady Blessington 
suffered, and which certainly shortened 
her life, were not the result of extravagance 
or even thoughtlessness ; her income was 
derived from Ireland, but for the last 
three or four years only a small propor- 
tion of it was paid ; the consequence was 
that her affairs became confused ; and al- 
though, it is believed, the sale of her 
effects sufficed to pay all her creditors, the 
result has been to her—death. 

Lady Blessington’s portrait was taken 
on many occasions, by Lawrence, by 
Chalon, by Count D’Orsay, &c. and there 
are several engravings, one of which is 
prefixed to her Idler in Italy, and another 
to a volume of the Keepsake. 


Lorp Loura. 

June 26, At Brighton, in his 40th year, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Oliver Plunkett, 
twelfth Baron of Louth, co. Louth (1541). 

His Lordship was born on the 5th 
August 1809, the eldest son of Thomas 
the eleventh Lord, by the Hon. Margaret 
Plunkett, eldest daughter of Randal 13th 
Lord Dunsany. He succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his father June 
25, 1823. 

Lord Louth married, on the 29th Nov. 
1830, his cousin Anna-Maria, daughter of 
the late Philip Roche, esq. of Donore, 
co. Kildare, by his maternal aunt the Hon. 
Anna Maria Plunkett, sister to the late 
Lord Dunsany. By that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue four sons and 
four daughters, of whom three sons and 
two daughters are living. 

His eldest son and successor, Randal 
Percy Otway, now Lord Louth, was born 
in 1832. 
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Rieut Hon. Sir C. R. VauGHAnN. 

June 15. In Hertford-street, May 
Fair, aged 74, the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Richard Vaughan, Knt. and G.C.H. a 
Privy Councillor. 

Sir Charles Vaughan was the sixth and 
fourth surviving son of John Vaughan, 
M.D. of Leicester, by Hester, second 
daughter of Alderman John Smalley of 
that town and Elizabeth only daughter 
who left issue of Sir Richard Halford, of 
Wistow, Bart. The surviving brothers 
were all eminent in their respective spheres. 
The eldest was the late Sir Henry Halford, 
the court physician; the next was Sir 
John Vaughan, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer and afterwards Judge of the 
Common Pleas ; the third, the Very Rev. 
Peter Vaughan, D.D. was Dean of Chester, 
and Warden of Merton college, Oxford ; 
the youngest, the Rev. Edward Vaughan, 
was a very highly esteemed parish priest 
at Leicester, and father of the present 
Rev. Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A. 

Charles Richard Vaughan was entered 
at Rugby school on the 22d Jan. 1788. 
He thence proceeded to Merton college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. 
June 6, 1798. Shortly afterwards he was 
elected Fellow of All Souls, and, intending 
to follow the medical profession, he took 
the degree of M.B. on the 16th May, 
1800. Having on the 4th Dec. 1800 
obtained a travelling fellowship on the 
Radcliffe foundation, he was thus led in 
the early period of his life to visit many 
countries in Europe and Asia: he retained 
this appointment for the full period of ten 
years. In 1809 he acted as private 
secretary in the Foreign-office, having 
been appointed by Earl Bathurst. In the 
following year he became, under the ad- 
ministration of the Marquess Wellesley, 
Secretary of Legation and of Embassy in 
Spain, and was Minister Plenipotentiary 
in that country, during the absence of the 
Ambassador, from Aug. 1815 to Dec. 
1816. In 1820 he became Secretary of 
Embassy to France, in 1823 Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Confederated States 
of Switzerland, and in 1825 Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to the United States of 
America, having been sworn a member of 
the Privy Council. He was nominated a 
Grand Cross of the Honoverian Guelphic 
Order in 1833, and knighted by King 
William IV. on the 4th of February. In 
1837 he was called upon to undertake a 
special mission to Constantinople, as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, to supply the place of 
Lord Ponsonby during his absence on 
leave obtained. On this mission, however, 
Sir Charles Vaughan proceeded no further 
on his way than to Malta, where, after a 
delay of some weeks, he learned that 


Lord Ponsonby had determined to remain 
at Constantinople. 

Few men have been equally successful 
with Sir Charles Vaughan in conciliating 
the uniform good opinion of those with 
whom they have come into communica- 
tion. In private life at home his open 
demeanour, combined with a genuine kind- 
ness of disposition and the utmost gene- 
rosity, gained every heart; and the same 
qualities in the faithful diplomatic repre- 
sentative of British interests met with 
their due appreciation abroad. He was, 
we believe, unmarried. 


Sir N. M. Locxnart, Bart. 

May 9. At Lee Castle, Lancashire, 
aged 74, Sir Norman Macdonald Lock- 
hart, of Lee and Carnwath, the third 
Bart. (1806) a deputy Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire, and Major-Commandant of 
the Upper Ward and Airdrie corps of 
Lanarkshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

He was the second son of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald Lockhart, the first Baronet, 
by Jane, daughter of Daniel Macniell, of 
Gallcorhally, co. Argyle, esq. He suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his elder 
brother Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, 
without male issue, Dec. 8, 1832. 

Sir Norman married in 1836 a daughter 
of John McLean, esq. of Campbeltown, co. 
Argyll, but has left no male issue. 

He is succeeded by his next brother 
Alexander, a deputy lieutenant of Lanark- 
shire, and formerly M.P. for that county 
in the Parliament of 1837-41. 


Ap. Sir ApAm Drummonp, K.C.H. 

May 3. Atthe residence of his brother, 
Norfolk street, Park-lane, aged 78, Admiral 
Sir Adam Drummond, K.C.H. of Megg- 
inch Castle, Perthshire, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of that county. 

He was the third son of Colin Drum- 
mond, esq. by the daughter of Robert Oli- 
phant, esq. of Rossie, Perthshire ; and was 
elder brother of General Sir Gordon Drum- 
mond, G.C.B. Colonel of the 49th Foot. 

Sir Adam entered the navy in the year 
1780, at about nine years of age, and, as 
midshipman, served in the Raisonable, at 
Rodney’s relief of Gibraltar, and his sub- 
sequent action in that year. He obtained 
his Lieutenant’s commission in August, 
1795, having, we believe, during some 
years of the long interval, been employed 
in the East India Company’s service. 
His promotion now was as rapid as the 
opportunities for distinction succeeded 
each other. He was Lieutenant of the 
Monarch in the battle of Camperdown, 
was made a Commander in May, 1798, 
and Captain in October, 1799, having 
commanded the Bulldog during three 
years at Alexandria and the Bay of Naples. 








He subsequently commanded the Carys- 
fort of 28 guns, Dryad frigate, and 
Leviathan 74. The Dryad captured Le 
Rennair a French privateer of 14 guns and 
95 men, on the Irish station, March 22, 
1808. 

He obtained his rank of Rear-Admiral 
in 1830; that of Vice-Admiral on Jan. 
10, 1837, and became Admiral of the 
Blue last year. 

Sir Adam Drummond married on the 
28th May, 1801, Lady Charlotte, widow 
of Sir John Menzies of Castle Menzies, 
co. Perth, Bart. and eldest daughter of 
John fourth Duke of Atholl, K.T. By 
that lady, who died on the 31st May, 
1832, he had issue a numerous family. 





Vicr-ApMIRAL BurcHer. 

May At the Cove of Cork, at an 
advanced age, Samuel Butcher, esq. Vice- 
Admiral of the White. 

This officer was a native of the county 
of Cork. He served as a midshipman 
under Earl Howe in the memorable battle 
of June 1, 1794 ; and was soon after pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant for his 
good conduct on that occasion. He sub- 
sequently distinguished himself by cutting 
an enemy’s ship out of a harbour in the 
West Indies at noonday, although she was 
lashed to the shore, and protected by large 
batteries in every direction. For this and 
other services on the same station, he was 
made a Commander, and appointed to the 
Guachapin of 16 guns, in which vessel he 
captured El Teresa, a Spanish letter of 
marque, mounting eighteen brass 32 and 
12-pounders, with a complement of 120 
men, after a smart action, on the 16th 
Aug. 1800. His post commission bore 
date April 29, 1802. 

Capt. Butcher commanded the Antelope 
of 50 guns on the Baltic station, in 1813 ; 
and obtained great credit for his steady 
courage and unwearied exertions whilst 
lying aground in the West Scheldt, ex- 
posed to a heavy cross fire from the bat- 
teries of Flushing and Cadsand, on the 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd March, 1814. In the en- 
suing summer he escorted a large fleet of 
transports and merchantmen to the coast of 
America, from whence he returned at the 
commencement of 1815. 

He attained the rank of Rear-Admiral in 
1840; and that of Vice-Admiral in 1847. 

Adm. Butcher was brother to the tate 
Thomas Butcher, esq. of Northampton. 
His son, the Rev. Samuel Butcher, is one 
of the most learned scholars in Trinity 
college, Dublin. 





Joun Puitvpotts, Esa. 
June 30. Suddenly, from ossification 
of the heart, whilst riding in an omnibus 
A Regent Circus, aged 74, John Phill- 
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potts, esq. of Pall Mall, and Porthgwidden, 
co. Cornwall, barrister-at-law, a magistrate 
for the counties of Cornwall and Glou- 
cester, and late M.P. for the city of Glou- 
cester. 

Mr. Phillpotts was elder brother to the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, being the eldest 
son of Mr. John Phillpotts, of that city, 
by Sibilla, daughter and coheir of Samuel 
Codrington Glover, of Bridgwater, co. 
Somerset, esq. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple, on the 22nd 
Nov. 1822, and attended the Oxford cir- 
cuit and Gloucester sessions. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the city of Gloucester on the Whig interest 
at the general election of 1830, when the 
numbers were, for 


Edward Webb, esq. . . 830 
John Phillpotts, esq. . . . 814 
R. B. Cooper, esq. . . - . 415 


In 1831 he was excluded, in consequence 
of Capt. Maurice F. F. Berkeley having 
been proposed as a candidate, the poll 
terminating, for 


Capt. Berkeley, R.N. . 730 
Edward Webb, esq. . 699 
John Phillpotts, esq. . . 270 


In 1832 Mr. Webb retired, and Mr. 
Phillpotts was returned, defeating the Tory 


candidate, Mr. Hope,— 
Capt. Berkeley, . . . . . 684 
John Phillpotts, esq.. . . . 658 
H. T. Hope, esq. 549 


Mr. Hope having in 1833 defeated 
Captain Berkeley, when the latter was 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, at the 
general election in 1835 Mr. Phillpotts 
_— suffered exclusion, the votes being, 
or 


Capt. Berkeley, . . . . . 708 
Henry T. Hope, esq. . . . 621 
John Phillpotts, esq. . . . 598 
William Cother, esq. 402 


In 1837 there was another severe con- 
test, Mr. Phillpotts having returned to the 
struggle, and in turn excluding Captain 
Berkeley,— 


Henry T. Hope, esq. . . . 727 
John Phillpotts, esq. . 710 
Capt. Berkeley, 630 


In 1841 he polled more votes than on 
any previous occasion, and was returned 
at the head of the poll, 


John Phillpotts, esq. . . . 753 
Captain Berkeley,  « « 3 
Henry T. Hope, esq. . 646 
Viscount Loftus, . o « « SO 
In 1847 he relinquished his hardly 


contested seat to Mr. Hope without pro- 
ceeding to another poll. 

Mr. Phillpotts married, in 1797, Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Chandler, esq. of 
Ashcroft House, co. Gloucester, by whom 
he has left issue one surviving son, the 
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Rev. Thomas Phillpotts, Vicar of Feock 
in Cornwall; who married in 1831 Mary- 
Emma-Penelope, only daughter and heir 
of Ulysses Hughes, esq. late of Swansea, 
and has left issue six daughters. 


WILL1Am Warp, Esa. 

June 30. In Wyndham Place, aged 62, 
William Ward, esq. formerly an eminent 
merchant, and one of the representatives 
for the city of London, 

The great-grandfather of Mr. Ward 
was in the military service, and died at 
Gibraltar. His son, John Ward, esq. was 
a merchant of Spain, and was many 
years Paymaster of the Garrison of Gibral- 
tar. He married Miss Raphael, a Spanish 
lady, who was born in 1733, married 
Jan. 1749, died Aug. 18, 1768, and is 
buried at Ealing. 

Mr. John Ward resided many years in 
Highbury Place, where he died, April 14, 
1791, aged 64, and was buried at Ealing, 
where he has a monument. ‘“ He was a 
man,’’ says his epitaph, ‘‘ not so much 
distinguished for length of days as in em- 
ployments of labour and trust, for perse- 
verance unremitting, and for honour un- 
blemished.’’ He had three sons: 1. John 
Ward, esq. a merchant of London, in 
partnership with his brother George, 
who died abroad, at the age of 35; 
2. George Ward; and 3. the eminent 
literary statesman, Robert Plumer Ward, 
esq. M.P. (who was born at Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, March 19, 1765, and 
died Aug. 13, 1846, aged 81.) Also two 
daughters, 1. Elizabeth, who died in Char- 
lotte-street, Portland-place, May 8, 1832, 
aged 76, and was buried at Ealing; 2. An- 
other, married to Dr. W. Saunders. 

His second son, George Ward, esq. of 
Soho-square, was a very eminent Spanish 
and Mediterranean merchant in the city of 
London, and amassed a princely fortune. 
He purchased a property near West 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, where he 
built a mansion, now called Northwood 
House, and where he died in his 78th year, 
Feb. 18, 1829, and was buried in Cowes 
church: his life was one of usefulness 
and charity, his death was that of a real 
Christian. He married Mary, daughter of 
Henry Sampson Woodfall, esq. Shediedin 
Nov. 1813, and is buried in Cowes church. 

They had six sons: 1. George Henry 
Ward, esq. bornin 1786, and now the owner 
of Northwood House ; he married a dau. 
of William Saunders, M.D. His lady is 
dead, without surviving issue ; 2. William 
Ward, esq. now deceased; 3. Henry- 
Baynes Ward, esq. a retired merchant of 
London. He married Miss Davis, dau. of 
John Davis, esq. of Portland-place, an 
East India director, and is now resident 
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at Cowes; 4. John-Robert Ward, esq. a 
merchant of London, who died in 1833. 
He married Miss Lynd, but left no issue ; 
5. the Rev. James Duff Ward, who died 
at Rome in 1832. He married Miss 
Seymer, sister of Henry Ker Seymer, esq. 
M.P. for Dorsetshire; and6. Lieut. Richard 
Octavius Ward, who died at Geneva several 
years since. He married, and left one dau. 
Mr. George Ward left also five daughters ; 
one of whom is married to Capt. John 
Beckford of Ryde; and the other four 
daughters are unmarried, and reside at 
Cowes. 

Mr. William Ward, the gentleman now 
commemorated, was his father’s second 
son. He was born at Highbury Place, 
Islington, in July, 1787 ; and received his 
education at Winchester College. In pre- 
paration for a commercial life, he spent 
some time at Amsterdam, in a banking- 
house; and on his return he was in- 
troduced by his father on the Royal Ex- 
change at a very early age to attend to his 
business, which he did so much to his 
father’s satisfaction, that he was in 1810 
at once taken into partnership, and con- 
ducted a very extensive and lucrative 
business for several years. In 1817 he 
was elected a director of the Bank of 
England ; in which capacity he acquired 
much consideration from his intimate ac- 
quaintance as a cambist with foreign ex- 
changes ; and the evidence given by him 
in the Parliamentary Committees on the 
Bullion question in 1819 was distinguished 
for acuteness and correctness of judgment. 

By the retirement of Sir Wm. Curtis, 
an opportunity occurred for representing 
the city of London in Parliament, which 
his political friends anxiously pressed Mr. 
Ward to accept. He was first elected for 
London in 1826, on the Tory interest, 
being the third candidate on the list ; the 
numbers being-—— 

Thompson. . T. 

Waithman . WwW. 

ees Sl OR 4991 

Wood W. . . . 4880 
On the opening of the Session Feb. 4, 
1830, he seconded the Address; and in 
the new Parliament, appointed to meet 
Oct. 28, 1830, he was again elected for 
London with the same colleagues. It 
was generally acknowledged that he 
performed his parliamentary duties with 
great credit to himself, more particu- 
larly by regularity of attendance in the 
House, as well as in the Committees pub- 
lic and private. In 1830 he was espe- 
cially requested by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to become Chairman of the very im- 
portant Committee then appointed to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, preparatory to the opening of the 
China trade; which Committee sat many 


6483 
5042 
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weeks, and made an elaborate report ; his 
conduct in the chair being highly approved 
of. In the following year, when the spirit 
of reform had seized the nation, his party 
being obliged to succumb, on a dissolu- 
tion taking place he declined being a 
candidate. In 1835 he again appeared as 
a Tory candidate for the city; but the 
four Whig Candidates carried the election, 
and from that period Mr. Ward retired 
from public life ; and indeed during his 
latter years he was not engaged in public 
or private business. 

It may be added that in person Mr. 
Ward was a fine athletic man. The noble 
game of cricket has lost in him an ardent 
amateur and champion; who has fre- 
quently distinguished himself in the field. 
When his health became impaired he was 
himself obliged to relinquish the game, 
but frequently acted as umpire to a suc- 
ceeding generation of players. 

Mr. Ward married, April 26, 1811, 
Emily, fifth daughter of Harvey Christian 
Combe, Alderman of London, and many 
years one of its representatives. She died 
Sept. 24, 1848, aged 56. They had four 
sons: 1. Rev. William George Ward, 
who was educated at Winchester College, 
and was afterwards a fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He married March 31, 


1845, Frances Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Wingfield, D.D. Pre- 


bendary of Worcester. He wrote the 
Ideal of a Christian Church in 1844, and 
since his secession, Sept. 1845, has written 
in the Rambler and Tablet, and likewise 
some pamphlets on Tract No. 90, which 
made a great sensation at Oxford; 2. 
Henry, now in India in the 33rd Regt. of 
Native Infantry; 3. Matthew, who was 
in the Bengal Cavalry, deceased ; 4. Ar- 
thur, a godson of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Mr. William Ward had also four 
daughters, two of whom are deceased, 
and two unmarried. Mr. and Mrs. Ward, 
and one daughter, were buried at Ham- 
mersmith. 


James Knox Pork. 

June 16. At his residence, near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, James Knox Polk, late 
President of the United States of America. 

James Knox Polk was born in Meck- 
lenburgh county, North Carolina, Nov. 
2, 1795. Some accounts make his an- 
cestors Irish, others Scotch; somie say 
their original name was Pollock. It ap- 
pears that his branch of the family had 
resided in Maryland, in Pennsylvania, in 
North Carolina, and finally removed to 
Tennessee. Andrew Jackson stated, in 
1844, that he had known James Knox 
Polk from his boyhood, and that ‘‘a 
citizen more exemplary in his moral de- 
portment, more punctual and exact in 
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business, more energetic and manly in 
the expression of his opinions, and more 
patriotic does not live.’’ Mr. Polk’s 
father is, it is believed, still alive : he wasa 
farmer, and removed to Tennessee in 1800, 
when James Polk was in his eleventh 
year; it is also said that he acted as a 
surveyor, and with his family had to toil 
hard for a living in the valley of the Duck 
river, then a wilderness. James Polk was 
the eldest of ten children. He acquired 
the rudiments of an English and classical 
education near his home, and after years 
of suffering from a very painful complaint 
was relieved by a surgical operation. He 
gained high honours at the university of 
North Carolina, was assiduons, perse- 
vering, and regular in his attendance, a 
good mathematical and classical saholar. 
In 1819 he began to study the law with 
the celebrated Felix Grundy, of Nashville; 
was admitted as a member of the bar of 
Tennessee in 1820; and was well employed 
in his line. He served as clerk to the 
Tennessee Legislature: was next a member 
for Maury, his place of residence, and in 
1825, in his 30th year, elected to Congress, 
If he was opposed to a national bank, he 
hesitated to express that opinion for the 
first two years in which he sat in Congress ; 
but after Mr. Van Buren went to Wash- 
ington as secretary, in Aug. 1830, Mr. 
Polk began to give the Tenneseans some 
hints about the “monster.’’ He was 14 
years in Congress, and two or three of 
these years Speaker, having been chosen 
in Dec. 1835, and in Sept. 1837. No 
more thorough-going party-man could be 
found than Polk; he was very industrious, 
and, while on the floor of Congress, was 
reported never to have missed a vote. As 
he received a vote of thanks at the close 
of the session of 1837 for his impartiality 
as Speaker, it may be inferred that he had 
great control over his temper. He was a 
ready debater, delivered long and animated 
speeches, and was one of the few hard- 
working legislators in his day. In his 
intercourse with the public he was affable 
and courteous; his voice was strong but 
unmusical; he was clear-headed, and ca- 
pable of grasping, comprehending, and 
explaining complicated matters of public 
interest; a polite and attentive listener ; 
aud so regular and devout in early life, 
that during the four years he was at college 
he never once missed prayers. His personal 
character was irreproachable. He was 
unostentatious, quiet, domestic, and re- 
ligious—not fond of show, dancing, dis- 
sipation, or late hours. Mr. Polk was a 
member of the Presbyterian church. 

Upwards of 24 years since he married 
the daughter of Mr. Joel Childers, a mer- 
chant of Rutherford county, Tennessee, 
but he had no children. 
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Mr. Polk died of a chronic diarrhaea, 
after a very short illness. President Har- 
rison closed his career within a month of 
the day of his entrance upon the duties of 
his office ; President Polk, in about three 
months after his term had expired. Of 
11 ex-Presidents, Messrs. Van Buren and 
Tyler alone remain. Mr. Polk was the 
youngest man ever inaugurated as Presi- 
dent ; only 49 years and four months old 
when he took office. 

Mr. Bancroft, the American minister 
in this country, has issued the following 
circular, expressive of his sentiments on 
the merits of the deceased: ‘‘ Official in- 
telligence has been received at this lega- 
tion that James Knox Polk, so lately Pre- 
sident of the United States, expired on 
the 15th day of June last. Unlike his 
predecessors, he has ended life before the 
evening of old age, but not before com- 
pleting an illustrious and memorable ca- 
reer. The judgment of his countrymen 
ever marked him out for high services. 
Raised successively to the first places in 
the state—chairman of the most import- 
ant congressional committee ; head of the 
House of Representatives of the whole 
American people; supreme magistrate in 
his own commonwealth ; President of the 
Federal Republic—he ever approved his 
fitness for the highest trusts, excelling not 
more in station than in laboriousness, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude. He 
defined, established, and extended the 
boundaries of his country. He planted 
the laws of the American Union on the 
shores of the Pacific. His influence and 
his counsels tended to organize the na- 
tional treasury on the principles of the 
constitution, and to apply the rule of 
freedom to navigation, trade, and indus- 
try. Most beloved where best known, he 
lived happily, and died in the midst of 
his country’s unexampled prosperity, which 
his own measures had contributed to es- 
tablish. I invite the consuls and vice- 
consuls of the United States, and all 
others of my fellow-citizens now in the 
United Kingdom, to share the sorrow of 
his family and his country. His memory 
as a public man lives in honour, and will 
endure ; the youth of our country will be 
formed to virtue by emulating the purity 
of his private life—Grorce BANcRorT.” 





CarpDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 

Lately. At Rome, Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti—known throughout Europe for his 
extraordinary power in the acquisition of 
languages, down even to the minutest dif- 
ferences of dialect and shades of patois. 
His power of assimilation in this respect 
was something like divination ; and he is 
likened to those mental prodigies known 
as “ rae children,’’ who, to the 


astonishment of consummate mathema- 
ticians, leap as it were at a bound, with- 
out education, to conclusions implying 
the intricate processes of ¢heir particular 
science. At Rome, where the Propaganda 
entertains and trains missionaries for and 
from all parts of the world, and where all 
living languages are currently spoken, 
Cardinal Mezzofanti conversed with each 
man in his own tongue andidiom. Curious 
things are spoken of this remarkable yet 
seemingly mechanical gift of his. ‘* If,’’ 
it is said, “‘ he were addressed for the first 
time in a language or a dialect new to him, 
he listened with a wonderful power of 
attention, decomposed the sounds in his 
mind, searched for the analogies, sought 
out the roots. In a short time all was 
clear to him :—he was mastcr of the lexi- 
con and the grammar of the hitherto un- 
known tongue.”’ 





Proressor STARKIE. 

April 15. At his rooms in Downing 
college, Cambridge, in his 69th year, 
Thomas Starkie, esq. M.A. and QC. 
Downing Professor of the Laws of Eng- 
land, and Judge of the Small Debts Court 
at Clerkenwell. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Starkie, Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and Vicar of Black- 
burn, Lancashire, by Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Yatman, esq. His father was 
senior wrangler and Ist Smith’s prizeman 
at Cambridge, in the year 1771; and the 
son, having entered at the same college, 
(St. John’s,) obtained the same honours in 
the year 1803—an instance of both father 
and son obtaining that distinguished po- 
sition which is probably unparalleled. 
Amongst the son’s competitors were Baron 
Parke, Professor Pryme, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Justice Coltman, and 
the Archdeacons of Leicester and Ely. 
He subsequently migrated, and became 
Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall; after 
which he obtained the second prize for 
senior bachelors in 1805. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1806. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn on the 23rd May 
1810. He practised as a special pleader, 
and in the common law courts. He also 
went the Northern circuit, and was King’s 
Counsel at Lancaster previously to his 
obtaining the rank of Queen’s Counsel in 
the higher courts. He was also one of 
the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
practice and proceedings of the Courts of 
Common Law: and was for some time 
lecturer on Common Law and Equity to 
the Society of the Inner Temple. 

In 1823 he succeeded Mr. Christian as 
Downing Professor of Laws, which post 
he held until his death. In addition to 
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this he was appointed University Counsel 
in 1825; and recently the present govern- 
ment made him Judge of the Clerkenwell 
Small Debts Court. 

Professor Starkie was originally a high 
Tory in politics, and a most strenuous 
opponent of the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill; but in 1840 he contested 
the representation of the borough of Cam- 
bridge in the Liberal interest ; but was 
beaten by his Conservative antagonist (Sir 
Alexander Grant) by a majority of 726 
to 647. 

As an author his name will go down to 
posterity in connexion with ‘‘ Starkie on 
Evidence,’’ and several other works of 
high and standard reputation, which were 
published in the following order : 

‘“*A Treatise on the Law of Slander, 
Libel, Scandalum Magnatum, and False 
Rumours, 1813. 8vo.’’ 

“Treatise on Criminal Pleading, with 
Precedents of Indictments. 1814.”’ 2 vols. 
8vo. 

‘*A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Evidence, and Digest of Proofs in Civil 
and Criminal Proceedings.” 

Third edition, brought down to 
Michaelmas term 1841. 3 vols. royal 
8vo. 1842, 

- Professor Starkie married Lucy, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A., Vicar of Whalley, co. Lanc. 
the historian of Whalley, Craven, and 
Richmondshire ; and by that lady he had 
issue two sons, both deceased, and three 
daughters, of whom the two survivors are 
married, Lucy-Anne, to Alfred Power, 
esq. M.A. one of the Assistant Poor-Law 
Commissioners ; and Katharine-Blanche, 
to the Rev. Lowry Guthrie, Rector of 
Cranley, Surrey. 








Ricuarp CARMICHAEL, Esa. 

June 8. Drowned near Dublin, Richard 
Carmichael, esq. surgeon, of that city. 

This distinguished ornament of the 
medical profession lost his life under the 
following afflicting circumstances :—he was 
proceeding on horseback to his country 
residence at Sutton, near Howth, and on 
arriving at a part of the strand where a 
stream or inlet of sea flowed in over the 
sandy beach, he asked some persons who 
were at hand if it would be safe to cross 
there, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he ventured across, but when more 
than half way the horse got out of his 
depth, and after swimming for a little, 
leaned over, and fell on his side, when 
the rider lost his seat and became sub- 
merged in the tide. 

Mr. Carmichael took a warm interest 
in the movement set on foot towards the 
close of last year, having for its object the 
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holding of occasional sessions of the Im- 
perial Parliament in the Irish metropolis. 
He has left a widow, but no family, and is 
reported to have been in extremely affluent 
circumstances. 

Mr. Carmichael was the author of ‘‘ An 
Essay on the Effects of Carbonate and 
other Preparations of Iron on Cancer, 
with an Inquiry into the Nature of that 
Disease. 1805.’ 8vo, 2d edition, enlarged, 
1809. 

*¢ Essay on the Nature of Scrofula, with 
evidence of its Origin from Disorder of 
the Digestive Organs. 1810.’’ 8vo. 

“An Essay on the Venereal Disease, 
which has been confounded with Syphilis. 
1814.” 8vo. Part II. 1815. 

‘“‘ Observations on the Symptoms and 
specific Distinctions of Venereal Diseases, 
interspersed with Hints for the more effect- 
ual Prosecution of the present Inquiry into 
the Uses and Abuses of Mercury in their 
treatment. 1818.’’ 8vo. 

He also wrote a valuable essay on the 
Diseases of Literary Men, containing 
much judicious observation. 

A public funeral of this eminent phy- 
sician took place on Monday the 18th of 
June. All the members of the colleges of 
surgeons and physicians were in attend- 
ance, besides a long train of gentry and 
professional men. 

By his will the 507. per annum he had 
hitherto given to the Richmond School of 
Medicine is to be continued during the 
life of Mrs. Carmichael, for prizes ; after 
the death of Mrs. Carmichael 2,000/. to 
be set apart, and the interest applied for 
the same purpose. To the College of 
Surgeons 3,000/., to be paid after his de- 
cease, the interest to be applied for pre- 
miums for prize essays. To improve the 
building of the Richmond School of Me- 
dicine, 5,0007. Ditto, 3,000/. Medical 
Relief Fund, 2,500/. (in addition to the 
500/. already given), to be paid on his 
decease. Ditto, 2,000/. to be paid on the 
decease of Mrs. Carmichael. 





WiiiraM Cutrt, Esa. F.R.S. 

June 20. At his residence, Stanhope 
cottage, Hampstead-road, aged 77, William 
Clift, esq. F.R.S. 

Mr. Clift was deservedly well known to 
the public as the Conservator of the Hunt- 
erian Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, a situation he had held for nearly 
half a century, having been appointed to 
that office on the purchase of the collection 
by Government of the executors of John 
Hunter, whose apprentice and assistant he 
was for many years, and also a fellow- 
labourer in the formation of that mag- 
nificent monument of the genius of his 
immortal master. Mr. Clift was a Fellow 
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of the Royal Society, and greatly esteemed 
by the present and former distinguished 
savans of that body, particularly the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Wollaston, and, 
indeed, so highly did Sir Humphry Davy 
(then President of the Royal Society) 
think of the lamented deceased, that he 
used his influence to admit Mr. Clift a 
Fellow before the increase of the now 
expensive admission fees; this gentleman 
being the last admitted on the old scale. 

Mr. Clift, whose wife preceded him but 
a few weeks since, has left an only daugh- 
ter, married to Professor Owen, and a 
large, body of friends, to deplore their 
great loss. His portrait, from a recent 
Daguerreotype, has been lithographed in 
Claudet’s Historical Gallery. 


Mrs. CHESELDEN. 

June 15. At Belton, Leicestershire, 
aged about 90, Elizabeth, relict of Col. 
Cheselden, late of Somerby. She was the 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Dickinson, 
for thirty years Minister of Ouston and 
Rector of the parishés of Withcote and 
Carlton Curlieu, co. Leic. (who died 
Dec. 24, 1786), by Elizabeth, dau. of 
William Scott, esq. of Market Overton. 
The Rev. Charles Dickinson purchased 
the manor of Somerby, in Leicestershire, 
of Thomas Green, esq. and on his death 
in 1786 the manor became vested in his 
eldest daughter Elizabeth. This lady 
was married to Edward Cheselden, esq. 
March 7, 1793. 

Mr. Cheselden was of an old Leicester- 
shire family ; who are frequently noticed 
in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire. 
(See Index Volume i. p. 28.) He was the 
only son of the Rev. Edward Cheselden, 
M.A. rector of West Charlton, co. So. 
merset, and one of the justices of the 
peace for the county of Leicester (who 
died June 9, 1780, aged 58), by Jane, 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Dodd, M.A. Rector 
of West Charlton, and a prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral, who died Dec. 5, 1778, 
aged 55. 

Col. Cheselden was a gentleman of great 
benevolence and hospitality; was many 
years receiver-general of the county of 
Leicester ; one of the deputy-lieutenants ; 
and in the commission of the peace. He 
was Major, and afterwards Lieut.-Colonel 
of the Leicestershire Militia; and died 
Oct. 10, 1804. 

This good and venerable lady was of a 
family many of whom lived to a great 
age. Her grandmother Frances was the 
sister of Edward Palmer, esq. of With- 
cote, co. Leic. and on his death in 1770, 
became his heiress. She was born in 
1700; married about 1714 to the Rev. 
Mr. Dickinson, who died about 1720, and 
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she lived his widow 80 years,*dying at 
Belton, May 7,1799, aged 99. (See Gent. 
Mag. 1799, p. 444.) She left one son, 
the Rev. Charles Dickinson (the father of 
Mrs. Cheselden), who died 1786; and on 
the elder Mrs. Dickinson’s death in 1799 
large estates devolved on her two grand- 
daughters, Mrs. Cheselden and Mrs. Strat- 
ford. The mother of Mrs. Cheselden, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dickinson (dau. of W. 
Scott) died May 1812, aged nearly 90. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Anne Iliff (another dau. 
of W. Scott), died April 12, 1813, aged 
88. Mrs. Cheselden’s younger sister, 
Mrs. Stratford, died Jan. 12, 1849, aged 
87. (See our Number for March last, 
p- 326.) Her husband, Francis Paul Strat- 
ford, esq. the late Master in Chancery, 
died Dec. 1, 1841, aged 89; and Mrs. 
Cheselden must have arrived at about the 
same age at her death. 


Joun Harcuarp, Esa. 

June 21. At Clapham Common, in 
the 81st year of his age, John Hatchard, 
esq. for nearly 50 years the highly es- 
teemed senior partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Hatchard and Son, booksellers 
and publishers, 187 Piccadilly. 

Having served his apprenticeship with 
the late Mr. Ginger, bookseller, in College 
street, Westminster, he became an assis- 
tant to the late Mr. Payne at the Mews 
Gate. In each of these situations he con- 
ducted himself with that industry, integrity, 
and amenity of manners, which drew to- 
wards him the attention and regard of a 
large number of the most distinguished 
characters of the day, many of whom 
evinced towards him the highest marks of 
their esteem, which ceased only at their or 
his death. Having commenced business 
on his own account at 173. Piccadilly, it 
pleased God in his providence greatly to 
crown his honest efforts with success. 

The publication of a very able pamphlet 
in the year 1797, entitled ‘‘ Reform or 
Ruin,’’ which had a sale of almost un- 
precedented extent, seems to have been 
the origin of that great popularity to which 
he afterwards attained and never lost to 
the end of his career as a bookseller. In 
this career he was honoured by special ap- 
pointment as bookseller to Queen Char- 
lotte and other members of the Royal 
Family. 

The publications of the excellent Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor 
were entrusted to his care from the com- 
mencement to the close of its operations, 
as well as that valuable work ‘“ The 
Christian Observer ’’ from its first number 
until his retirement from business in 1845, 
both adding largely to his acquaintance 
with men distinguished for their desire to 
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promote true religion and to advance the 
prosperity of every class of society. 

For a period of more than 40 years, 
Mr. Hatchard devoted a large portion of 
his time and influence in aiding young 
ladies in procuring situations as gover- 
nesses. To this benevolent effort his at- 
tention was directed from discovering that 
many professional men, tradesmen, and 
others, at their death left behind them 
daughters to whom they had given a re- 
fined education but for whose maintenance 
little or no provision was made ; believing 
these to constitute a most interesting and 
valuable portion of the community, for 
whom (at that time) no public or other 
society had been formed, he directed his 
judicious and Christian efforts on their 
behalf, and had the satisfaction of thus 
providing for hundreds—we might have 
more truly stated for thousands—of ladies 
thus circumstanced, who have not only 
themselves been thus placed out of the 
reach of want, but have proved blessings 
to the families in which he was the instru- 
ment of placing them. 

Such was the esteem in which Mr. 
Hatchard was held, that not a few of the 
affluent members of society were in the 
habit of placing in his hands large sums of 
money to be distributed amongst persons 
who he knew were necessitous and deserv- 
ing, thus was he delighted to be the medium 
of diffusing comfort to many whose cases 
might not otherwise have met with that 
aid which was thus dispensed to them. 

Until the year 1845, he was enabled to 
carry On an extensive business, when from 
advancing age with its attendant infirmities 
he retired, and in the quietness of domes- 
tic life devoted himself more especially to 
prepare to meet that God whose honour 
and glory it had been his chief object to 
promote during the discharge of the whole 
of his more public duties. 

It having pleased God so far to prosper 
his business as to enable him to bequeath 
a very handsome provision for his family, 
as well as legacies to various friends, and 
to 37 Christian and benevolent institutions, 
he departed in peace after a short “but 
very severe illness, borne with Christian 
resignation and entire submission to the 
Divine will. 

The very successful course which Mr. 
Hatchard was permitted to pursue arose 
mainly, by God’s blessing, upon the exer- 
cise of untiring energy, stern integrity, 
and always maintaining his own proper 
position in society; at the same time it is 
not too much to affirm that he was identi- 
fied with almost all the leading men in the 
ranks of literature and politics, and still 
more with those engaged in the advance- 
ment of true religion and philanthropy. 
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lie was a warmly attached member of 
the Church of England, yet holding in 
high esteem those who, differing from him, 
held their own views with christian charity 
towards others. He lived and died in the 
full and hearty belief of the unity but dis- 
tinct personality and offices of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, and thus, “like a shock of corn 
fully ripe, was he gathered unto his 
Fathers,’’ and is doubtless now ‘‘ before 
the throne of God, serving him day agd 
night in his temple.’’ 

[To this memoir, which we have re- 
ceived from the best authority, we may 
add, that Mr. Hatchard’s eldest son, the 
Rev. John Hatchard, is the pious and active 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth; and 
that his second son, Mr. Thos. Hatchard, 
was long his partner, and is now his suc- 
cessor, as bookseller in Piccadilly. —Edit.] 


Tuomas Wriaut, Esa. 

March 30. In George Street, Hanover 
Square, aged 57, Thomas Wright, esq. 
Professor Ist Class of the Academy of 
Fine Arts of Florence, and member of 
those of St. Petersburg and Stockholm. 

Mr. Wright was born at Birmingham, 
March 2d, 1792 (the year in which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds died), but while he was 
yet a child his parents removed to London, 
where the print-shop windows were his 
first studio, and served to awaken in the 
boy a feeling: for art. Before the age of 
fourteen he was placed with Meyer the 
engraver (who himself, if we mistake not, 
had been a pupil of Bartolozzi). 

At the close of his apprenticeship he 
entered into some kind of partuership 
with a fellow pupil of the name of Fry; 
and during the four years that their con- 
nection lasted Wright finished all the 
engravings executed by them conjointly ; 
Fry’s share amounting to no more than 
the etching of them, notwithstanding 
which the former allowed Fry’s name to 
appear on the plates (among which were 
many of the best in ‘* Lodge’s Portraits”) 
as that of the engraver. After separating 
from Fry, Wright engraved several of the 
portraits in Cadell and Davies’ work ; 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales and Prince 
Leopold in their box at the theatre, after 
a drawing by George Dawe, R.A.; 
Lord Hill; the Duke of Kent; Goethe; 
and various other portraits, all after the 
same artist. Wright's talent as an en- 
graver of portraits, for which subject he 
had a peculiar forte, began now to be 
generally appreciated, and his former 
master was so anxious to secure his valu- 
able aid in finishing his plates, that he 
tried very hard to draw him into an en- 
gagement with him. It was about this 
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time that, not confining himself to en- 
graving, Wright began to apply himself to 
portrait-taking in pencil drawings, water 
colours, and miniature painting, and in 
the first mentioned class of productions 
he showed an affinity to the similar ones 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence; and this practice 
from life with his pencil contributed in no 
small degree to his increasing excellence 
as an engraver, by exercising his eye in 
all the nuances of complexion and colour, 
tene and tint, and by rendering him more 
and more observant of Nature in all her 
modifications; so that he was enabled to 
impart an unusual degree of artistic power 
and feeling to his productions on copper, 
whether after originals by others, or by 
himself. f 

The repute he had at this time acquired 
caused him to be invited to Russia, to 
which country he went in 1822, for the 
purpose of engraving many of the series 
of portraits forming the so-called ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Gallery’’ at St. Petersburg, and 
painted by the late George Dawe, esq. 
R.A. who estimated Wright’s talents very 
highly. During this, his first residence 
in that capital, he executed many other 
engravings, including a full length of the 
Emperor Alexander, and a group of the 
present Empress with her two eldest 
children, for which he received, besides 
diamond rings from several members of 
the Imperial Family, a gold medal from 
the late King of Prussia. He also drew 
and engraved a medallion portrait of the 
Emperor Alexander at the time of his 
death, so greatly to the satisfaction of the 
Empress-Mother, that she remunerated the 
artist most liberally ; and he further re- 
ceived commissions both for many copies 
of the miniature, as well as for many 
others of a similarkind. About the same 
time too, he was elected a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts. 

In 1826 Mr. Wright returned to Eng- 
land, where he was received most cordially, 
and almost overwhelmed withcommissions, 
and among others was engaged to engrave 
many of the plates for the series of por- 
traits edited by Mrs. Jameson under the 
title of ‘‘ The Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II.” that of Nell Gwynn (greatly 
admired for the exquisite taste of its exe- 
cution) being one of them. One highly 
flattering testimonial to his abilities which 
he about this time received was the di- 
ploma of a professorship conferred on him 
by the Academy of Florence. 

In consequence of the death of Mr. 
Dawe (with whom he was then connected 
by family ties, having married that gentle- 
man’s sister,) Mr. Wright returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1830, in order to arrange 
his affairs; and on his second visit to 





Russia he was induced by the reception 
he met with to protract his sojourn there 
so long (not less than fifteen years) that on 
coming back to England he had in amanner 
almost to start again afresh, the celebrity 
which he acquired in the former country 
being in some degree purchased by the loss 
of that which he might else have acquired 
here at home. During his second sojourn 
at St. Petersburg he brought out a work 
entitled “ Les Contemporains Russés,’’ a 
series of portraits engraved and published 
by himself of the “Living Public Cha- 
racters ” and distinguished men of Russia, 
including Pushkin, Zhukovsky, and other 
literary celebrities. While there he also 
made an admirable small copy in water 
colours of Reynolds’s celebrated picture of 
‘‘The Infant Hercules,” in the gallery of 
the Hermitage; and with the view of 
putting the English public in possession 
of a faithful transcript of that masterly 
composition of Sir Joshua’s, soon after 
his return to England, Mr. Wright issued 
proposals for engraving a highly elaborate 
plate from it, to be dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Emperor Nicholas. But, 
although he had not only begun, but had 
made considerable progress with it, the 
plate yet remains in an unfinished state, 
he being incapable of working upon it at 
all for several months previous to his 
death. It is to be hoped, however, that 
it will even now be completed by some 
other hand. 

The collection of prints in the Hermit- 
age possesses a complete series of all Mr. 
Wright’s engravings, amounting to about 
three hundred, and presented to it by 
himself on his quitting St. Petersburg, in 
return for which he received from the 
Emperor a valuable diamond ring. 

Mr. W. had a taste for literature.and 
music, as well as for the graphic arts, and 
has left in MS. several poems and other 
pieces translated by him from the Russian. 





Mr. Francis ENGLEHEART. 

Feb. 15. Inhis 74th year, Mr. Francis 
Engleheart, engraver. 

The name of Engleheart has for upwards 
of half a century been associated with our 
records of art; one member of the family, 
uncle, we believe, to the subject of this 
notice, having for many years occupied 
the position in miniature-painting which 
in our day is filled by Ross, Newton, and 
Thorburn ; that is, at the head of the de- 
partment which he practised. 

Mr. Francis Engleheart was born in 
London, in the year 1775. He served 
his apprenticeship, as an engraver, to Mr. 
J. Collyer, and afterwards became an as- 
sistant to Mr. James Heath. The first 
plates to which his name was attached 
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were after the designs of Stothard, and he 
also engraved a large portion of the 
‘*Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ which Mr. Heath 
completed. But the works that brought 
Mr. Engleheart more prominently before 
the public were from the pictures and 
drawings of Mr. Richard Cook, the 
Academician. These were altogether of a 
higher character, and were more finished 
than any of his preceding engravings, es- 
pecially the “ Castle,’ a subject from 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” which was 
justly considered one of the finest book- 
plates ever produced in England. His 
next employer was Mr. Smirke, who was 
engaged by Cadell and Davis, the book- 
sellers, to furnish designs for works of 
their publishing. Mr. Engleheart en- 
graved nearly thirty plates for their edition 
of “Don Quixote.’’ Sir David Wilkie 
afterwards enlisted his services to engrave 
his ‘* Duncan Gray,’”’ and the ‘ Only 
Daughiter,’’ published by Alderman Moon. 
His last work was from Hilton’s fine 
picture in the National Gallery, ‘‘ Serena 
rescued by Sir Calepine, the Red Cross 
Knight,’’ the engraving of which must be 
regarded as his most important production. 
Among his more pleasing engravings on a 
small scale may be ranked his contribu- 
tions to the various annuals which must 


now be classed with the “‘ bygones.’’—Art 
Journal. 


Mr. ABRAHAM WIVELL. 

March 29. At Birmingham, in his 
63rd year, Mr. Abraham Wivell. 

This well-known portrait-painter was 
born on the 9th of July, 1786, in the 
parish of Marylebone, London. His 
father, a tradesman at Launceston in 
Cornwall, being unfortunate in business, 
removed with his family to London a year 
before the birth of his only son, and died 
shortly afterwards, leaving his widow and 
four children in penury. Young Wivell, 
at the age of six years, was hired as a 
farmer’s boy ; his time being occupied in 
feeding cattle, and driving away the 
crows from the corn. In this place he 
remained for two years, and then returned 
home to his mother, who was his sole 
instructress in reading and writing until 
she was enabled to send him to the Mary- 
lebone School of Industry, where he was 
employed in heading pins and pointing 
needles, and afterwards in the more pro- 
fitable occupation of making boots and 
shoes. About this time his mother be- 
came housekeeper to a Mrs. Smith, whose 
walls were decorated with engravings of 
the best masters, the sight of which first 
created a taste for the Arts in the boy. 
At the age of nine he entered the service 
of Mr, Pointing, a housepainter, where he 
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remained eight months. In 1799 he 
was apprenticed for seven years to Mr. 
Osborne, a peruke-maker and hair-dresser, 
and served the entire time with him. He 
subsequently commenced on his own ac- 
count in the same business, to which he 
added that of a miniature-painter in water- 
colours, specimens of which were placed 
in his window interspersed with blocks 
and wigs. These attempts, rude as they 
were, gained him the friendship of Nolle- 
kens and Northcote, who wished him to 
devote all his attention to the Arts; ‘‘ for,” 
said Northcote, *‘ success is sure.’”? But 
the young artist, having married in 1810, 
found that he could not, without injuring 
his rising family, devote himself exclu- 
sively to the Arts; so he still continued 
his business of peruke-making and hair- 
dressing, although he took every advantage 
of his intimacy with the above named 
artists to frequent their studios as often 
as possible. At the time of the Cato 
Street Conspiracy, an acquaintance with 
one of the keepers of Clerkenwell prison 
obtained him an interview with Thistle- 
wood and the other State prisoners, so 
notorious at that period ; they all sat to 
him, and their portraits were much in 
request. Mr. now Alderman Kelly, the 
publisher, engaged him to take them 
again when on their trial at the Old 
Bailey. Whilst thus employed he had 
the good fortune to meet Mr. John Cordy, 
who, admiring the spirited likenesses of 
the Conspirators, called upon him the 
next day, and ever afterwards materially 
advanced his interests. Mr. Cordy en- 
gaged him to paint a portrait of Miss 
Stephens, the vocalist, and advanced him 
for that purpose the sum of 40/.; but 
after several negotiations the lady refused 
to finish the sittings. In 1820 Mr. Wivell 
sketched a portrait of Queen Caroline, at 
the balcony where she appeared to receive 
the congratulations of the public. This 
sketch was so admired, that it was shown 
to the Queen by a gentleman of her house- 
hold, when she expressed her wish to have 
her portrait completed, and sat for it ac- 
cordingly. The Queen’s Trial coming on 
immediately afterwards in the House of 
Lords, Mr. Kelly engaged our now rising 
artist to draw portraits of the principal 
personages on the trial for a work then 
publishing; but Mr. Wivell had no means 
of entering the House, which was crowded 
with the rank and fashion of the day. In 
this dilemma, and when hovering about 
the entrance of the House of Lords, he 
happened to recognise an acquaintance in 
a barrister’s clerk, who could not resist 
the offer of the artist to paint the portraits 
of himself and family if he could gain 
him admission to the House. Next 
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morning he was admitted accordingly, 
with a bag and papers, in the guise of his 
friend ; and, seating himself at the table 
appropriated to members of the bar, began 
to sketch away with a rapidity equal to 
the exigency of the case, not knowing how 
soon a summary ejectment might follow 
his unwarrantable assumption of the cha- 
racter ef even a small limb of the law, 
which, in his mind, was associated with 
the unendearing names of John Doe and 


Richard Roe. The surprise of the bar — 


was soon turned into astonishment as the 
sketches were handed round the table; 
they presently found their way from the bar 
tu the benches, and from the benches to 
the woolsack, and so pleased the parties in- 
terested that he was permitted to remain 
in the same place during the continuance 
of the trial. Most of the noble lords and 
gentlemen taken gave him a sitting or 
two to finish their portraits. Amongst 
these and others, were the Queen; her 
Majesty’s Attorney-Gen. Mr. Brougham ; 
her Solicitor-General,. Mr. Denman ; Mr. 
Copley, now Lord Lyndhurst; his late 
Lady and their daughter ; Count Fosari; 
Mr. Austin the Queen’s protegé; Mr. Al- 
derman Wood; and His Majesty’s Counsel 
and Ministers. He also took the notorious 
Theodore Majocchi, and all the other 
witnesses against the Queen at the trial. 
The artist now advanced rapidly to the 
zenith of his professional fame. Amongst 
the distinguished individuals whose por- 
traits he took immediately after the Queen’s 
trial, were—H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, William 
IV. when Duke of Clarence; Prince George 
of Cambridge, and the Princess Augusta, 
when children; George IV. Lord Suffield, 
Lord Holland, Captain Scrosby, Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, Mr. Joseph Hume, Colo- 
nel Maceroni, General Pepe aid-de-camp 
to Murat the ex-king of Naples, Lord 
Cochrane, the Rt. Hon. Spring Rice, Mr. 
William Fremantle, Sir Francis Burdett, 
the Right Hon. George Canning, the Right 
Hon. William Huskisson, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. his portraits 
of whom were all engraved. He likewise 
painted portraits of nearly two hundred 
members of the House of Commons, for 
a view of the interior of the House, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bowyer and Parkes. 
In 1825 his friend Mr. Cordy prevailed 
upon him to go to Stratford-on-Avon to 
take a drawing of the marble bust of 
Shakspere, placed in the chancel of the 
church, in the poet’s birthplace. This 
Mr. Wivell executed admirably ; it was 
engraved by J. S. Agar, and is still allowed 
to be the best published. The success 
attending this engraving led him to engage 
on his admirable work, ‘‘ An Inquiry into 
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the History, Authenticity, and Charac- 
teristics of the Shakespeare Portraits,” 
which was first published in 1827; and, 
although the work showed great research 
and admirable execution, and contained 
twenty-six faithful engravings of all the 
genuine and spurious portraits and prints 
of the immortal bard, with engravings of 
the Stratford Monument, Roubilliac’s, and, 
the Westminster Abbey statues; yet it 
failed as a publication. Mr. Wivell’s 
fearless exposure of the various tricks 
used by picture-dealers and others in 
manufacturing pictures to suit the taste of 
the day, drew upon him the attack of a 
whole nest of hornets about to be deprived 
of their lawful prey—the public ; and the 
unenvied possessors of the spurious por- 
traits of the poet, for which some of them 
paid a very high price, swelled the torrent 
of disaffection raised against the work ; so 
that an undertaking which cost him 700 
guineas, besides two years of the best of 
his life, worth at least 2000 guineas more, 
realised only 250/. Cart-loads of copies 
were sent to the cheesemongers, and the 
engraved plates were disposed of to pay 
the publishers.* Time has since signally 
avenged him for the wrong done to his 
assiduity, for he lived to see eight guineas 
offered for a single copy of the work; but 
time has not made up the pecuniary loss, 
which reduced him from affluence to com- 
parative poverty. 

After the failure of the Shakespeare 
Portraits, his uncle, Abram Wivell, of 
Camden Town, died and left him the 
house in which he lived, his household 
furniture, and an annuity of 100/. per 
annum for the remainder of his life. 
Amongst the plates sold to pay the pub- 
lishers for the Shakespeare loss, were por- 
traits of the leading actors of the day, 
including Charles Young, Elliston and 
Kemble, Miss Sheriff, James Wallack and 
Munden, Miss Ellen Tree, Mr. Sinclair 
and Miss Somerville, Cooper, Harley, 
Miss Stephens, Master Betty the Young 
Roscius and Helen Faucit, Mr. Macready, 





* Whilst extracting this otherwise valu- 
able memoir entire from the columns of 
the Art-Journal, it seems scarcely worth 
while to alter the present paragraph. 
The absurdity of supposing that any per- 
sonal enmity conceived against Mr. Wi- 
vell’s book would hinder its sale is obvious. 
If such offence had really been prevalently 
excited, it would rather have promoted its 
sale, though the author might have been 
persecuted by actions for libel. The truth 
is that artists are seldom fortunate in pub- 
lishing on their own account, and the error 
in the present case seems to have consisted 
in printing too large a number.—Edit. 
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Mr. Farren, and the elder Matthews, all 
considered first-rate likenesses ; to which 
may be added Cramer, Mori, Moscheles, 
and Hertz, the composers. 

In 1828 Mr Wivell’s attention was 
first directed to fire escapes, and he in- 
vented the Rope Fire Escape, which in 
the course of time was superseded by his 
patent one now in use. In 1829 he 
gave lectures on the subject, illustrated 
by models and drawings. Shortly after- 
terwards a meeting was held in Lawson’s 
Rooms, Gower Street, where a chairman, 
committee, &c. were appointed, being the 
nucleus of the present ‘‘ Royal Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire,’’ 
established in 1836. Mr. Wivell was 
made superintendent of fire escapes to this 
society, at a salary of 100/. per annum, 
and continued in that capacity until 1841, 
when, having a dispute with a newly- 
elected committee, he threw up his en- 
gagement with them, and went to reside 
at Birmingham in the latter end of that 
year. He spent a great deal of money 
and time in perfecting these fire escapes, 
and so useful have been their advantages 
to society, that above one hundred lives 
have been saved by them in London alone. 
It is seldom that we hear of such practical 
results arising from the labour of the 
philanthropist, but our artist was a man of 
singular energy in carrying out any under- 
taking which he commenced. In Birming- 
ham he resumed his artistical career with 
Thomas Atwood, esq. M.P. and the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. In 1847 he was engaged by 
Mr. Robertson to take the portraits of the 
railway celebrities for the ‘‘ Monthly 
Railway Record.’’ This was his last 
public work. It contains the portraits of 
G. Hudson, esq. M.P., D. Waddington, 
esq. M.P., Capt. Mark Huish, George 
Carr Glynn, esq. banker, S. M. Peto, esq. 
M.P., J. P. Westhead, esq. M.P. W. 
Chadwick, esq., Richard Creed, esq., H. 
C. Lacy, esq. M.P. and Charles Russell, 
esq. chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company. 

He died of chronic bronchitis, leaving 
his second wife, to whom he was married 
in 1821, and a large family of ten children, 
unprovided for. The sole care of the 
family devolves upon his eldest son, Abra- 
ham Wivell, who, although a very young 
man, is already a most promising artist.— 
Art-Journal. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

May 14. Aged 56, the Rev. James 
Hooper, Rector of King Weston and of 
East Lydford, Somersetshire. To the 
former church he was instituted in 1833. 

May 16. In Northumberland Court, 
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Strand, the Rev. Anthony KEyerton 
Brydges, son of the late Sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. 

May 20. At Stevenage, Herts, aged 79, 
the Rev. Richard Townsend Andrews, 
LL.B. for many years Curate of Packing- 
ton near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and after- 
wards of Dunchurch, Warwickshire. He 
was of Trinity hall, Camb. LL.B. 1794. 

May 24. At Bedfords, near Chelms- 
ford, aged 79, the Rev. George Leaping- 
well, for more than forty years Vicar of 
the united parishes of Good and High 
Easter, and a magistrate for Essex. He 
was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1794; and was presented to his living in 
1816 by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, 

May 30. At the house of his sister 
Mrs. Martineau, Bracondale near Nor- 
wich, aged 75, the Rev. Caleb Elwin, 
M.A. Rector of Melton Constable, with 
Burgh Parva, Booton, Bayfield, and Little 
Ringstead, in the county of Norfolk, and 
Domestic Chaplain to his relative Lord 
Hastings, at whose princely mansion he 
resided during the greater portion of his 
life. He was the grandson of Peter Elwin, 
esq. of Booton, and brother of Fountain 
John Elwin, esq. who married the heiress 
of the Woodyeares of Crook Hill, near 
Doncaster, and assumed her name. Mr. 
Elwin was educated at the Charterhouse 
and Pembroke college, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1796, and 
proceeded M.A. 1809. He was presented 
to Booton in 1804 by his own family, and 
to Melton Constable in 1811 by Sir Jacob 
Astley, Bart.; his ather two preferments 
were sinecure rectories of small value. 
He was the kindest of friends and most 
agreeable of companions: he was gene- 
rally well-informed on every subject, but 
particularly conversant with genealogy and 
family history, and he had also a remark- 
able love for the fine arts, and an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the productions of 
al] the great masters of painting and 
sculpture. Long will his memory be che- 
rished by several who have been used 
from childhood to look forward with de- 
light to the period of his annual visit. He 
was buried at Melton. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Edmunds 
Williams, D.D. Vicar of Bucklebury, 
Berks, to which he was presented in 1832 
by the Rev. W. Hartley. 

At West Stockwith, Lincolnshire, aged 
69, the Rev. W. Adamthwaite, for forty 
years Incumbent of that chapelry. 

June 1. At Beckingham, near Gains- 


borough, aged 42, the Rev. John Lake- 
land, M.A. Perpetual Curate of West 
Burton. 

Aged 76, the Rev. William Peckham 
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Woodward, Rector of West Grinsted, 
Sussex, and a Prebendary of Chichester. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1795, M.A. 1803 ; was presented to 
the rectory of West Grinsted by the Earl 
of Egremont in 1807; and to the pre- 
bend of Sidlesham in the cathedral church 
of Chichester in 1819. 

June 10. Aged 48, the Rev. Richard 
Evans, for some years Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Derby. 

June 11. At Louth, co. Linc. aged 
77, the Rev. John Prescott, M.A. Rector 
of NorthS Somercotes, Lincolnshire, to 
which he was presented in 1817 by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
He was of Catharine hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798. 

June 12. The Rev. George Morgan, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Great Torring- 
ton, to which he was presented in 1815 
by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was a member of that col- 
lege, and proceeded M.A. in 1814. 

June 16. In Cumberland-st. Portman- 
sq. aged 82, the Rev. George Atwick. 

June 17. Aged 63, the Rev. Charles 
Richard Pritchett, for 25 years Reader at 
the Charterhouse, London, and 14 years 
Rector of Little Hallingbury, Essex, to 
which he was presented by the Governors 
of that institution in 1835. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, 
as 15th Senior Optime, M.A. 1811. 

At Llandulas, Denbighshire, aged 55, 
the Rev. James Foulkes Roberts, Rector 
of that parish. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 
1820, and was collated to Llandulas in 
1840 by the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

June 19. At Dublin, the Rev. H. 
Tyrell, Rector. of Kinnetty, King’s co. 
He had come to Dublin to visit his sister, 
who was sick of the cholera, and both 
have fallen victims to the disease. 

The Rev. Richard Haddy Williams, 
Rector of Avenbury, Herefordshire, to 
which he was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1835. He was of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1814 ; and son, we 
presume, of the Rev. James Haddy Wilson 
Williams, Rector of Fornham All Saints 
with Westley, Suffolk, and formerly Fel- 
low of Clare hall, whose death in 1842 is 
recorded in our vol. XVII. p. 560. 

June 20. At Teignmouth, aged 30, the 
Rev. Thomas D’ Oyly Walters, M.A. of 
Bath Easton. 

June 21, At Desford, Leicestershire, 
the Rev. John Fry, B.A. Rector of that 
place. He was of University college, 
Oxford, and was presented to his living 
in 1801 by the Lord Chancellor. Mr. 
Fry was the author of a new translation of 
the Canticles or Song of Solomon, pub- 
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lished in 1811, (at which time he was 
chaplain to Lord Viscount Ranelagh ) ; 
The Sick Man’s Friend, 1814, 8vo.; 
Lectures, Explanatory and Practical, on 
the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Romans, 
1816, 8vo; The Second Advent, 181-; 
and Observations on the Unfulfilled Pro- 
phecies of Scripture, 1835, 8vo. 

June 23. At Boulogne sur Mer, aged 
38, the Rev. Thomas Thornton Champneys, 
Curate of Upton cum Chalvey, Bucks ; 
son of the Rev. Charles Champneys, 
Rector of St. George’s, Botolph-lane, and 
Vicar of Langley cum Wraysbury. He 
was for seven years resident in the Brazils 
as chaplain to the English residents at 
Rio Janeiro. 

At Little Shelford rectory, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 66, the Rev. Henry Finch, 
Rector of that parish and Vicar of Great 
Shelford. He was the only surviving son of 
the late William Finch Finch, esq. of Lit- 
tle Shelford. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1805, 
M.A. 1808; was instituted to Little Shel- 
ford, which was in his own patronage, in 
1806, and collated to Great Shelford by 
the Bishop of Ely in 1812. His eldest 
son, Charles Wray Finch, esq. formerly 
of the 17th Foot, was married at Sydney, 
New South Wales, in 1837, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Colonel Wilson of that place. 

June 24. At Calton, Staff. the Rev. 
Richard Ward, Rector of Caldon, and 
Perpetual Curate of Waterfall and Calton. 
He was presented to his rectory in 1829 
by Mrs. J. Willmott, to Waterfall in 1832 
by the same patron, and to Calton in the 
latter year by the inhabitants. 

June 27. At the residence of his bro- 
ther-in-law, James H. F. Lewis, esq. in 
Essex-street, Strand, aged 60, the Rev. 
Thomas Cooper Colis, M.A. of Beccles, 
Suffolk. He was of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1823, and was appointed 
curate of Ringsfield, Suffolk, in May 1842. 

June 28. The Rev. Thomas Seymour, 
B.A. Rector of Woodsford, Dorsetshire, 
to which he was presented in 1802 by 
Mrs. Mary Sturt. 

July 1. Aged 93, the Rev. Joseph Gill, 
for 57 years Vicar of Scraptoft, and for 
37 Rector of Pickwell, both in co. Leices- 
ter. He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1788, M.A. 1790 ; was presented to 
Scraptoft in 1792 by Edward Hartopp 
Wigley, esq. and to Pickwell in 1812 by 
Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. 

July 7. Aged 65, the Rev. Charles 
Spencer, M.A. Vicar of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Hertfordshire. He was of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1809; and was 
presented to his living in 1817 by the Pre- 
centor of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

At Yarmouth, in his 56th year, the 
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Rev. James Betts, Rector of Great and 
Little Thornham, Suffolk. He was the 
3rd surviving son of the Rev. George 
Betts, of Wortham, in Suffolk, Rector of 
Overstrand, in Norfolk, 1794, and Pre- 
bendary of Lichfield, who died 12 April, 
1822, aged 71. He was born Sth June, 
1794, at Wortham, and married at 
Streatham, 7 Dec. 1837, Sophia, youngest 
daughter of Richardson Borradaile, esq. 
of Bedford Hill, Surrey. On the 26th of 
May, 1849, he was instituted to the con- 
solidated rectories of Great and Little 
Thornham, in Suffolk, on the presentation 
of John Lord Henniker. 

July 1i. In Canterbury-place, Lam- 
beth, in his 92d year, the Rev. Stephen 
Swabey, for many years Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth. He was younger bro- 
ther to Maurice Swabey, LL.D. of Lang- 
ley, co. Bucks, and was born on the 20th 
July, 1757. He was of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, where ke proceeded M.A. in 1800. 
He married in 1814 Charlotte, dau. of 
William Ward, of Lambeth, by whom he 
had no issue: she survives him. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
May 31. In Lower Belgrave-place, Ca- 
tharine, relict of William Hare, esq. 


June 2. In Tavistock-square, aged 73, 
William Perry, esq. 

June3. At Edmonton, aged 77, Frances, 
widow of Charles Campbell, esq. 

June 4. At Greenwich, aged 74, Wm. 
Dalrymple Dowson, esq. 

June 5. At Walworth, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Thos. Russell, M.A. 

June 9. At St. Mary-at-hill, aged 74, 
Mr. John Banyon, for twenty vears the 
clerk of the Watermen’s Company. 

At Deptford, aged 41, Wm. Arundel 
Burridge, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Burridge, of Bradford, Somerset. 

June 10. At Bayswater, aged 31, Co- 
lin, second son of the late Kennett Macau- 
lay, esq. member of the Medical Board, 
Madras. 

J. P. Carpenter, esq. Larkhall-lane, 
Clapham. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 67, Mrs. Frances 
Madryli Cheere, widow of Charles Madryll 
Cheere, esq. of Papworth hall, Camb. 

June ll. Aged 62, William Orchard, 
esq. of Hornsey. 

In Thayer-st. Manchester-sq. Jaue, re- 
lict of the Rev. Edward Scott, D.D. of 
Worton Hall, Isleworth. 

June 12. Tn Westbourne-terr. aged 56, 
James Samuel, esq. 

_ At Greenwich, aged 49, Eliza, relict of 
Capt. Thomas Thompson, of the Indem- 
nity Office. 
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June 13. Eliza-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Henry de Bruyn, esq. of Hyde 
Park-sq. 

In Queen-st. May Fair, of disease in 
the heart, Richard Berens, esq. D.C.L. 
many years Fellow and Bursar of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.C.L. 1807, D.C.L, 1813. His portrait 
has been this year exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

June 14. At Great Queen-st. aged 59, 
Edward Mount, esq. late of Hungerford. 

June 15. In Bedford-row, aged 92, 
William Laforest, esq. 

June 16. Aged 54, Lucy, the relict of 
Capt. Thomas Moody, of the 4th Regt. 

Aged 31, John Adam Townsend, sur- 
geon, of Finsbury-circus. 

June 16. In Onslow-sq. Brompton, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Sir Charles Felix 
Smith. She was the dau. of Thomas Bell, 
esq. of Bristol, and married in 1841. 

Aged 53, Charles Harding, of Camera- 
sq. Chelsea, artist. 

At the rectory, St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
Dr. Hughes, at an advanced age, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Crawford, esq. 

June 19. At Eastbourne-terr. aged 34, 
Mary, wife of John P. Bolding, esq. 

June 20. At the house of the Rev. 
Henry Christmas, Sion College, aged 39, 
Edwin Leaf, esq. 

In Cadogan-place, Sarah-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Brooke, of 
H.M. 48th Regt. 

June 21. At Kensington New Town, 
aged 72, Sarah, relict of James Evans, 
esq. late of the Admiralty. 

Mary-Frances, wife of Henry Latham, 
esq. of the Chancery Registrar’s Office. 

In New Bond-street, Thomas Fiske, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Fiske, Rector of Shrimpling and Kettle- 
baston, Suffolk. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 48, Charles 
Scott Hadow, esq. (formerly of Calcutta), 
of the firm of D. Mackey Hadow, and 
Company. 

June 22. At Lower Tulse-hill, Sarah, 
widow of William Coward, esq. of Brixton 
Lodge, Surrey. 

In John-st. St. James’s-sq. in his 50th 
year, Edward Howard Howard-Gibbon, 
esq. Norroy King-of-Arms, and Secretary 
to the Earl-Marshal of England, to which 
latter office he was nominated in March 
1842, and made Mowbray-Herald-Extra- 
ordinary 25th April following; and in 
August in the same year was appointed 
York Herald, and promoted to the office 
of Norroy in June 1848. He married 
Amelia, second dau. of Stephen Cooper 
Dendy, esq. and has left three sons and 
three daughters. His remains were in- 
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terred in the churchyard of Arundel, in 
the county of Sussex, on the 28th June. 

In London, Gideon Colquhoun, jun. esq. 

At Brixton, aged 51, Robert, youngest 
son of the late Richard Buck, esq. of 
Poole, Dorset. 

June 23. At Islington Green, aged 62, 
Mrs. Sarah Bryan. 

Aged 81, Lewis Goldsmith, comedian, 
for 60 years connected with the Hay- 
market, Coburg, and Surrey Theatres. 

In Portland-pl. Mary Strettell, relict of 
the late Richard Hall, esq. of Copped 
Hall, Totteridge, Herts. 

Aged 28, Maria, only dau. of the late 
Henry Wm. Cleere, esq. South Lambeth, 

June 25. In Gordon-st. aged 77, Joseph 
Lowless, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 67, John Finden, esq. 

Aged 65, Martin Petrie, esq. 

June 26. At South Hackney, Mrs. 
Magenis. 

June 27. Of cholera, Elizabeth, wife 
of Lachlan Macintosh Rate, esq. 

In Oxford-terrace, aged 44, Oliver 
Arthur Heywood, esq. 

In Blandford-pl. Regent’s Park, Maria- 
Jenny Smith, only sister of Lieut.-Col. 
J. L. Smith, Royal Artillery. 

June 28. Charles Parsons, esq. solici- 
tor, Temple-chambers, Fleet-street. 

Anne, wife of David Wilson, esq. of 
Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood. 

In Fleet-st. aged 58, William Noble, esq. 

June 29. In London, aged 59, Mr. John 
Joseph Hadley, proprietor of the Chelten- 
ham Journal. 

June 30. In Westbourne-terrace, 
Thomas Fairfax Best, esq. for some years 
in the Grenadier Guards, formerly of 
Chilston Park, and late of Wierton, Kent, 
a magistrate and a deputy-lieut. for that 
county. 

At St. Peter’s parsonage, Bethnal 
Green, aged 62, the mother of the Rev. 
J. G. Packer. 

Aged 18, Sarah-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Walter Hills, esq. of Hanover-terr. Ken- 
sington Park. 

Lately. In Somers-pl. Hyde Park, Ann- 
Catharine, relict of Samuel Phelps, esq. 

At the house of her son, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, aged 78, Mrs. Boydell. 

July 2. In Canton-pl. East India-road, 
Poplar, aged 81, John Clayton Mills, esq. 

In Sussex-pl. Hyde Park, Mary, second 
dau. of the late S. P. Rickman, esq. 

July 3. In Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, 
aged 63, Charles Dowding, esq. Surveyor 
General of her Majesty’s Customs. 

Aged 22, James-Duplan, second son of 
John Duplan Lloyd, of Camberwell Grove. 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, aged 60, Mr. 
Edwin Charlton, for more than 20 years 
Secretary to the Albion Life Insurance Co. 
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July 4. At the house of her son, in 
George-st. Hanover-sq. aged 83, Martha- 
Elizabeth, widow of William Babington, 
M 


-D. 

July 7. In Seymour-st. Jane, wife of 
Thomas Bruce Swinhat, esq. solicitor to 
H. E. I. C. at Calcutta. 

July 8. At Balham Hill, aged 67, Sa- 
muel Kent Parson, esq. late of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office. 

July 17. In Southampton-terrace, Is- 
lington, in his 60th year, Charles Hug- 
gons, esq. many years clerk in the Bank 
of England, deeply regretted. 

Breps.—June 14. At Streatley, aged 
86, Sarah, relict of the Rev. James 
Hadow, for more than 50 years Vicar of 
that parish. 

Berxs.—June 5. At Kimber’s-road, 
near Maidenhead, Mr. William Crowe, so- 
licitor, late of Uckfield, Sussex. 

June 9. Eliza, wife of the Rev. J. Mac- 
donald, Vicar of Blewbury. 

Bucks.—June 13. At Langley rectory, 
aged 38, William Nash, esq. 

June 17. Aged 86, at Ardenham-hill, 
Aylesbury, Rebecca, wife of the Rev. 
Israel Bull, Rector of Fleet Marstow, and 
only dau. of the late Sir David Williams, 
Bart. of Goldingtons, Sarratt, Herts. 

June 28. At Cliefden, aged 17 months, 
Lady Alexandrina Leveson Gower, young- 
est dau. of the Duke of Sutherland, and 
god-child of Her Majesty. 

CamBripGe.—June 4. At Ely, aged 
60, Thomas Sebborne, Captain and Adju- 
tant of the Cambridgeshire Militia. 

June 20. At Newmarket, aged 74, 
Maria, widow of Edward Weatherby, esq. 
solicitor. 

June 28. At Newmarket, aged 37, 
Mary-Ann, wife of William Parr Isaacson, 
esq. solicitor. 

July 1. At Cambridge, aged 70, John 
Westlake, esq. late of Lostwithiel, Corn- 
wall, 

Cuesuire.—June 26. Cornelia-Anne, 
relict of Edward Venables Townshend, esq. 
of Wincham Hall. 

Cornwa.i.—June 10. At Truro, aged 
94, Mary, widow of the Rev. Francis 
Jenkins, Vicar of St. Clement. 

June 17. At Liskeard, aged 43, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edward Lyne, esq. 

Devon.—June 16. At Exeter, aged 72, 
Mr. Stephens, one of the oldest and most 
respected tradesmen of that city. Asa 
statuary he displayed great ability in many 
works in the vicinity, and one of his sons, 
Mr. E. B. Stephens, has risen in the me- 
tropolis to distinguished eminence as a 
sculptor. 


June 17. Aged 70, Mrs. Tryphena 


Kelland, of Higher Eastington, Lapford. 
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June 20. Mary, wife of the Rev. H. W. 
Macker, of Combe. 

June 21. At Sidmouth, of consumption, 
aged 42, Thomas Mills, esq. senior pro- 
prietor of the Bristol Gazette. 

June 28. At Southmolton parsonage, 
aged 44, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Maitland, incumbent of that place. 

June 29. At Kingsbridge, aged 56, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Sherman, Curate of 
Churchstow. 

June 30. At Southmolton, aged 65, the 
wife of W. Flexman, esq. 

Lately. At Clifton, Harriet, wife of 
Wm. Booth, esq. late Major in the 15th 
Hussars, the only surviving dau. of the 
late Sir W. B. Cave, Bart. of Stretten- 
en-le-Field, and niece of the late Sir 
Robert Wilmot, Bart. of Chaddesden. 

At Plymouth, aged 74, Thomas Henry 
Brooke, esq. late of the East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service in St. Helena. 

July 1. At Stonehouse, aged 67, Major- 
Gen. Thomas Benjamin Adair, C.B. for- 
merly Col.-Commandant of Plymouth Di- 
vision Royal Marines. He was the son 
of Lieut.-Col. Benjamin Adair, of the 
same force. He was appointed Second- 
Lieut. 1793, First-Lieut. 1795, Captain 
1803, brevet-Major 1814, Colonel 1837, 
Colonel-Commandant 1839. His sister 
was married in 1806 to her cousin Thomas 
Benjamin Adair, esq. of Loughanmore, co. 
Antrim. 

July 2. Aged 71, Hannah, relict of 
George Graham, esq. of Stoke Fleming. 

July 4. At Alphington, Thomas, youngest 
son of the Rev. Dr. Porter. 

July 6. Whilst on a visit to his niece, 
Mrs. R. H. Dawson, North-st. Exeter, 
aged 66, William Heath Smith, esq. of 
Boston, Linc. 

Dorset.—July 9. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 75, James Lean, esq. of Clifton. 

Duruam.—June 19. At Selaby-hall, 
aged76, Ruth, widow of Jacob Maude, esq. 

Essex.—June 17. At Leyton, aged 72, 
John Hibbert, esq. 

Lately. At Chadwell, Dagenham, aged 
85, John Milner, esq. 

July 3. Aged 84, Thomas Churchman 
Harrold, esq. of Feering, and formerly of 
Horksley-park. 

GLovucrsTeR.—June 14. Frances, wife 
of the Rev. H. J. Randolph, of Yate 
house. 

June 15. At Cheltenham, John Thomas 
Evans, esq. late Capt. 1st Dragoon Guards, 
second and youngest son of John Evans, 
esq. of Hertford-st. Mayfair. 

June 17. Elizabeth, wife of Arthur 
Palmer, jun. esq. Judge of the Bristol 
County Court. 

June 21. At his residence, Cleve Dale, 
near Bristol, aged 66, Lieut.-Gen. Ben- 


jamin William Dowden Sealy, H.E.1.C.S. 
He was a cadet of 1797, made Colonel of 
the 3d Bombay Nat. Inf. 1824, Major- 
General 1837. 

June 27. Aged 17, George, second son 
of the Rev. B. R. Perkins, Vicar of 
Wotton-under-Edge. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Thos. Apperley, 
late of Stoke Lacy. 

At Stanley-park, aged 69, Joseph 
Wathen, esq. son of the late Sir Samuel 
Wathen, Knight. 

July 4. At Cheltenham, aged 48, George, 
second son of the late H. W. Shew, esq. 
of Bristol. 

At the Rectory, Kemerton, the residence 
of his son the Archdeacon of Bristol, aged 
82, Robert Disney Thorp, M.D. late of 
Leeds. 

July 6. At Bristol, aged 56, Thomas 
Foster, esq. architect and surveyor. 

Hants.—June 11. At Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight, aged 26, William Henry Weston, 
esq. youngest son of the late William 
Willis Weston, esq. of Cuddalore, E. I. 

June 16. Aged 17, Wickham, younger 
and posthumous son of the late Harry 
Hart, esq. of Brixton-hill. 

June 20. At Lymington, aged 32, 
Ellinor Carpenter, fourth dau. of William 
Towsey, M.D. 

June 21. At Southsea, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of H. J. Hounsom, esq. of Fun- 
tington, Sussex. 

At North hall, Preston, Charles King, 
esq. late of Brighton. 

June 24. At Northwood, 1.W. aged 85, 
Leah-Cooper, wife of the Rev. J. Maude, 
M.A. and relict of the Rev. George Bel- 
lasis, D.D. of Basilden, Berks. 

At Northerwood, Lyndhurst, aged 82, 
John Pulteney, esq. 

June 28. At Southampton, aged 65, 
W. N. Cole, esq. 

Hererorp.—June 13. Aged 74, Ben- 
jamin Biddulph, esq. of Burghill, a magis- 
trate and deputy lieutenant of that county, 
for which he served sheriff in 1803. He was 
the only surviving son of the Rev. Benja- 
min Biddulph (second son of Robert Bid- 
dulph, esq. of Ledbury, by Anne, dau. of 
Benjamin Jolliffe, esq. of Cofton-hall, co. 
Worc.) by his second wife Mary, dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Poole, of Ludlow. 

Lately. Aged 62, Richard Smyth, esq. 
of the Field, near Hereford. 

At Ross, Charlotte-Sarah, relict of Dr. 
W. Webb, for many years resident in 
Ross and its neighbourhood. 

At Whitchurch, aged 86, Miss Eliza- 
beth Drew. 

Herrts.—-June 15. At Totteridge, aged 
64, Charlotte-Catherine, widow of John 
Ryley, late of High Elms, near Watford, 
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esq. for many years of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

June 17. At Boxmoor, Agnes, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Lister, the Incumbent. 

June 25. At the Rectory, Essendon, 
the residence of her son, the Rev. R. 
Holden Webb, aged 76, Frances, wife of 
Richard Holden Webb, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-pl. Portman-sq. 

HunrTINGDONSHIRE.—June 18. At the 
house of her son, Buntingford, aged 84, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. James Price, late 
rector of Great Munden. 

Kent. — March 28. At Ramsgate, 
aged 79, Hester, relict of the Rev. Hugh 
Wade Gery, of Bushmead Priory, co. 
Bedford. 

June 3. At Penshurst, aged 4¢, John 
Pickance, esq. surgeon. 

June 5. At Springfield, Maidstone, in 
his 90th year, William Balston, esq. 

June 13. At Ashendens House, Plax- 
ton, Wrotham, aged 28, Henry, fourth 
son of W. Golding, esq. of Leavers, East 
Peckham. 

June l4. At Northbourn Vicarage, 
Daniel-Harvey, the youngest child of the 
Rev. George Rainier. 


June 17. At Wickham hall, West 


Wickham, aged 41, Henry Craven, esq. 
June 19. At Ramsgate, aged 47, Henry 


George Barnett, esq. 

June 20. At Chilham vicarage, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. R. O. Tylden, dau. of 
William Fairfam, esq. 

June 22. Aged 50, Sophia, wife of 
Lieut. Chas. G. Clark, R.N. of Margate. 

June 30. At Tenterden, aged 70, John 
Neve, esq. 

At Mill Hill, Woolwich, aged 59, 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick English, Command- 
ing Royal Engineer. He entered the 
corps as Second Lieutenant 1807 ; was 
made First Lieut. 1804; Captain, 1813 ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel, 1837. He served in 
the campaign of 1808 and 1809, from the 
period the British army landed in Por- 
tugal until the retreat to Corunna, in- 
cluding the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
and Corunna; in the campaigns of 1813, 
1814, 1815, including the battles of Tou- 
louse and Orthes, and with the army of 
occupation until Aug. 1817. He had 
been Commanding Royal Engineer at 
Woolwich for more than two years. His 
death ensued from an accident which oc- 
curred on the 16th May, when he was 
struck on the arm by some splinters which 
flew from a battery covered with a prepa- 
ration of asphalte and pebbles. It was 
not discovered for some days that his arm 
was broken, and paralysis ensued. 

July 3. At Rochester, aged 69, Edward 
Manclark, esq. Alderman, and one of the 
magistrates of the city. 
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July 11. Aged 80, Elizabeth Catherine, 
wife of John Wilson Davis, esq. of Oak 
Lodge, West Wickham, and of Deptford. 

July 16. At Eltham, aged 60, Louisa 
Whitbread, widow of Jacob Whitbread, 
esq. of Trehavern, near Truro, and of 
Loudham Hall, Suffolk, who died 26 Jan. 
1814, aged 32. She was the dau. of Sa- 
muel Michell, and was a widow when she 
married Mr. Whitbread; and by Mr. 
Whitbread she had three sons: 1. Jacob- 
William-Carey, Capt. E. S. Militia, who 
matried at Totness, 14 Nov. 1832, Ellen 
Belfield, 3d dau. of Christopher Farwell, 
esq. of Totness, Major 4th Regt. of Dra- 
goon Guards, and has issue; 2. Charles- 
Frederick, who died unmarried ; and 3. 
Gordon, who died at Malta, July 4, 1848. 

Lancaster.—June 3. At Southworth 
House, near Wigan, aged 70, Henry 
Gaskell, esq. solicitor. 

June G. At Southport, aged 66, Ann, 
wife of Henry Shaw, esq. of Land Gate, 
Ashton-in- Mackerfield. 

June 12. At Everton, Jane, widow of 
William B. Prescott, esq. 

June 30. At Prescot, Miss Chorley, 
sister of the late John Chorley, esq. 

LetcesteR.—June 11. Suddenly, at 
Rothley, near Leicester, the residence of 
his sister, Mrs. Humphrey, aged 63, John 
Wright Swann, esq. formerly a solicitor 
in Hull. 

June 16. At Melton Mowbray, aged 
#2, Mrs. Frances Stokes, eldest dau. of 
Edward Stokes, esq. of that place. 

June 17. At Leicester, aged 73, Mr. 
Thomas Yatos, Registrar of Deaths, &c. 
for No. 1 District of the Leicester Union. 
He was a member of the old Corporation, 
and mayor of Leicester in 1823. 

June 18. Aged 63, Thomas Bradley, 
esq. of Ibstock. 

At Great Bowden, aged 78, Susannah, 
widow of Mr. John West. 

Mippiesex.—June 13. At Manor 
House, Bull’s Cross, Enfield, aged 72, 
James Rondeau, esq. 

June 25. In Upper Edmonton, aged 
60, Maria Anne, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hincks. 

June 29. At Hadley, aged 62, Edward 
Worthington, esq. 

Monmouru.—July 2. Reginald Da- 
vid, seventh son of Samuel Bosanquet, 
esq. of Dingestow Court. 

NortHamptTon.— May 27. Aged 81, 
Mr. Wm. Everard, farmer and grazier, of 
Naseby Lodge. 

June 9, At Northampton, Sarah, relict 
of Jean André d’Elepoux, Commissary of 
the Toulon Fleet, 1794, subsequently of 
the Commissariat, Norman-Cross Bar- 
racks, and many years French Master to 
Rugby School. 
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Lately. At Castor, aged 97, Mr. Tho- 
mas Tomlinson, ladies’ shoemaker. The 
deceased was very eccentric. He was 
thrice married, and his eccentricity was 
manifested particularly in the disparity of 
his wives’ ages. His first wife was sixty 
years older than himself, the second 
twenty years younger, and the third (who 
survives him) sixty-three years younger 
than himself, she having been born about the 
time of the battle of Waterloo, and the de- 
ceased about that of the battle of Culloden. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—At Kenton Bank 
Foot, aged 104, Mr. Selby Robson. He 
was father of 18 children, 10 of whom are 
living ; 69 grandchildren; 58 great-grand- 
children ; and 2 great-great-grandchildren 
—making a total of 147. 

Nortts.—June 11. At Markham Moor, 
aged 70, Mary Ann, widow of José Jack- 
son, esq. 

Oxrorp.—June 20. Aged 85, Miss 
Rushton, of Bloxham, near Banbury. 

SaLop.—June 12. At Fir Grove, aged 
84, Edward Sheppard, esq. 

June 25, At Badger rectory, aged 17 


months, Benjamin St. John, eldest son of 
the Rev. T. F. Boddington. 

June 30. At the Parsonage, Christ 
Church, Wellington, aged 23, Rebecca, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Campe. 


July 5. At Stanley Hall, suddenly, 
Major-Gen. Hugh Percy Davison, of Swar- 
land Park, Northumberland. He was 
appointed Ensign 27th Foot 1805, Lieut. 
1806, Captain 1807 : Capt. 18th Dragoons 
1808; removed to 17th Dragoons 1812 
Major 67th Foot 1814, Lieut.-Colonel 
1815, Colonel 1837, Major-General 1846. 
Tn Feb. 1818 he was placed on half-pay 
of the 5th West India regiment. 

Somerset.—June 14. At Rownham 
Lodge, Long Ashton, aged 80, Peter 
Maze, esq. He was a member of an 
ancient French Protestant family, took up 
his residence in Bristol above half a cen- 
tury ago, and has pursued a successful 
and honourable career as a merchant. 
His son is now high sheriff of Bristol. 

June 15. At Ash, Martock, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late James Hearn, esq. 
of Shellhouse, Shebbear. 

June 19. At Bridgewater, aged 28, 
John Harvey, late Capt. 9th Regt. 

June 20. Aged 64, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jos. Cantrill, esq. of Clevedon, and dau. 
of the late Thomas North, esq. Stone Hall, 
Enmore, Somerset. 

June 29. At Bath, aged 88, William 
Wensley, esq. 

Lately. At Meare, Mrs. How, relict 
of S. How, esq. 

July 2. At the Manor-house, Keyn- 
sham, Louisa-Charlotte. second dau, of 
Henry Lyne, esq. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE.—June 14. At Wiln- 
cote, near Tamworth, in his 80th year, 
John Webster, esq. 

SurFro_x.—June 28. At Bury St. 
Edmund’s, aged 38, Richard - Coward, 
son of John Harvey, esq. Lavender-hill, 
Surrey. 

July 17. Ata very advanced age, Mary, 
relict of the late William Shuldham, esq. 
of Marlesford Hall, who died May 1845, 
at the great age of 102 years. She was 
daughter of Mr. Robt. Barber, of London, 
and was married to Mr. Shuldham in 
1786 ; by him she had issue two sons and 
two daughters : the eldest son is the pre- 
sent William Abraham Shuldham, esq. 
barrister-at-law ; Lemuel, the second, an 
officer in the Scotch Greys, was killed at 
the battle of Waterloo, unmarried ; Frances- 
Mary, the elder daughter, married William 
Frederick Schreiber, esq. now ofthe Round 
Wood, Ipswich, and died 23 April, 1832, 
leaving issue; and Louisa, now living, un- 
married. 

Surrey.—May 27. At Guildford, aged 
79, Mr. John Matthews, for many years 
a member of the old corporation of that 
borough. 

June 9, At Limpsfield, aged 58, Miss 
Elizabeth Marsh. 

June 10. At Wimbledon, Laura-Eliza- 
beth, relict of Blackwood Gore Currie, 
esq. R.N. 

June 14. At the house of Robert Da- 
vies, esq. Epsom, aged 61, John Gawlor 
Bridge, esq. of the Manor "House, Piddle- 
trenthyde, Dorset. 

June 16. At Woodhill, near Guildford, 
aged 63, William Ainslie, esq. 

June 29. Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Stowers, esq. of Elms, Ewell. 

July 1. At Epsom, aged 74, Robert 
Davies, esq. 

Aged 2, William, second son of Henry 
Willis, esq. of Epsom. 

July 9. Caroline, wife of William Day, 
esq. of Croydon-common, and late of the 
Home Office. 

Sussex.—June 3. At Brighton, aged 
78, Captain George Raincock, late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

June 9. At Lewes, aged 19, Amy, dau. 
of the late Edward Shenell, esq. 

June 11. At Hastings, aged 21, while 
bathing in the sea, Charles Haslam Drew, 
third son of George Drew, esq. of Ber- 
mondsey and Streatham. 

x At Hastings, aged 25, Henry Parry 
Denniss, esq. late Lieut. in the 43d Light 
Inf. eldest son of the Rev. Edwin P. 
Denniss, Rector of Clifton, Nottingham. 
shire. 

June 20. At Brighton, aged 11 months, 
Edith-Cecilia, only child of Walter Ri- 
cardo, esq. 
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June 23. At Lewes, Henry Teush 
Danvers, esq. late of Braintree, Essex. 

At Sompting, aged 72, Robert Holmes, 
esq. formerly of Lancing. He was in- 
terred in the family vault in Arundel 
church. 

June 24. At Brighton, aged 74, Char- 
lotte-Hart, youngest dau. of the cele- 
brated John Horne Tooke. 

June 28. At Arundel, aged 35, Wood- 
land Wyatt Wardroper, esq. surgeon. 

July 3. Aged 76, Aun, wife of John 
Lyall, esq. of Bedford-sq. Brighton. 

July 6. At the residence of her sister, 
Mrs. C. Moore, Southover, Lewes, aged 
64, Mrs. Elizabeth Ashby Bailey, late of 
Southampton. 

July 8. At Lewes, aged 80, Mr. Chas. 
Wille. In early life he became a builder 
and timber merchant with his father, and 
for more than half a century he followed 
that business successfully. Having ac- 
quired by his industry and providence an 
independence, he retired in favour of his 
son. Most of the civic and parochial 


offices of the town were filled by him, and 
in their discharge he maintained a stern in- 
tegrity of purpose that gained for him the 
commendation of his brother townsmen. 
July 10. At Whiligh, aged 62, Amelia, 
widow of George Courthope, esq. of Whi- 


ligh and Lewes. 

WARWICKSHIRE.— May 26. At Olton 
hall, Chandos-Hungerford, infant son of 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, esq. of Wroxhall. 

May 27. At Bilton Grange, aged 6, 
Bertha-Alice-Tichborne, dau. of Capt. and 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert. 

Warwick.—June 14. At Wilnecote, 
near Fazeley, aged 79, John Webster, esq. 

June 16. At Colonel Fryer’s, Rugby, 
aged 78, Michael Francklin, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, He was son of the late Michael 
Francklin, esq. of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
formerly Governor of that province. 

June 19. At Edgbaston, Robert Mar- 
tin, esq. of the firm of Bright, Martin, and 
Birtles, of Birmingham. 

June 27. Mr. Hill, jun. (of the firm of 
Hill, Hoof, and Hill, contractors on the 
Birmingham and Stour Valley Railway). 
On his return from Great Bride, where a 
recent colliery explosion took place, to 
his residence at Handsworth, Mr. Hill 
was thrown from his horse and killed on 
the spot. 

June 28. At Birmingham, Emma, wife 
of George Harrison, esq. and second dau. 
of James Rich, esq. of Churchingford. 

July 2. At Wappenbury, of cholera, 
aged 53, Mr. Thomas Umbers, a dis- 
tinguished agriculturist, eldest son of the 
late Mr. William Umbers, of Weston hall. 
He was a very successful breeder of Devons, 
and the Buckley breed of Leicester sheep : 
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had often officiated as one of the judges of 
the Smithfield cattle shows; and took an 
active part in public meetings for the 
‘* Protection ’’ of Agriculture. 

Witrs.—June 9. Aged 57, Edward 
Tanner, esq. of Tidcombe. 

June 17. At Warminster, aged 63, 
John Hoare, esq. many years surgeon of 


that place. 


June 24. At Hullavington, Mrs. Car- 
ter, wife of the Rev. Wm. Carter, Vicar of 
that parish, When holding a collection- 
plate at the church door, she fell in a state 
of insensibility, and so continued until her 
death : verdict, Apoplexy. 

June 24. At Bulford house, Octavia, 
wife of Anthony Southby, esq. 

July 7. At Lanley house, Elizabeth- 
Rous, wife of the Rev. Robert Ashe, and 
dau. of the late John Pybus, esq. of Old 
Bond-st. London, and of Cheam, Surrey. 

Worcester. — June 19. Suddenly, 
aged 75, Henry Talbot, of Oakland, near 
Kidderminster, esq. a Magistrate for Wor- 
cestershire and Staffordshire, and a Deputy- 
Lieut. of the former county. 

June 29. At Malvern, aged 27, Francis 
Henry Smith, esq. of the firm of Smith 
and Woodhouse, of Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

YorxksHire.—May 3. At Healaugh 
hall, in her 90th year, Philippa, widow of 
Benjamin Brooksbank, esq. He died 
Sept. 21st, 1842, aged 85, and was at the 
time of his decease the senior acting 
Magistrate of the West Riding. She was 
the second dau. of James Clitherow, esq. 
of Boston house, Middlesex. 

June 14. At Airy-hill, near Whitby, 
aged 33, Elizabeth, the wife of James 
Walker, esq. of that place, and eldest dau. 
of W. S. Chapman, esq. of High Stakesby, 
near Whitby. 

June 15. At Rawmarsh, Katherine, 
relict of Jeremiah Naylor, esq. of Wake- 
field, and dau. of the late John Foljambe, 
esq. of Rotherham. 

July 6. At his father’s residence, aged 
21, John, the eldest son of Mr. Robt. 
Best, of Goole, and an undergraduate of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

July 9. At Holbeck, near Leeds, aged 
27, Sarah-Ann, wife of Mr. Wilkinson 
Walley, and dau. of Mr. Joshua Haldren, 
of Hoxton. They were married June 21, 
and up to the time of her death nothing 
had occurred to create any dissatisfaction 
between them. On Monday they were 
going to receive company; she retired to 
her dressing-room for the purpose of pre- 
paring her toilet, but, as she did not re- 
turn, the servant went to her room, when 
she found the unhappy lady had committed 
suicide by dividing the jugular vein. 

July 13. At Yarm, aged 54, William 
Garbutt, esq. solicitor, 
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Scortanp.—June 19. At Castle Strath- 
allan, Perthshire, in her 69th year, the 
Right Hon. Amelia Sophia Viscountess of 
Strathallan. She was the 3d. dau. of 
John 4th Duke of Athol, K.T. by his 
first wife Jane, eldest dau. of Charles 6th 
Lord Cathcart, was married in 1809 to 
James Drummond, esq. who was restored 
to the forfeited honours of his family in 
1824, and is now a Representative Peer of 
Scotland, and has left a numerous family. 

June 24. At Forres, Marjory, wife of 
W. H. Read, esq. of Singapore. 

July 3. At Kilmory House, Loch 
Gilp-head, aged 11, Lionel-Saumarez, 
second son of Sir John Powlett Orde, 
Bart. And on the 12th, aged 10, Arthur- 
Bromhead, the youngest son, both of 
scarlet fever. 

Lately. At Conchieton, in the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, Margaret Spotis- 
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woode Lawson, wife of Francis Wilmer 
Watkins, esq. Bombay Medical Service, 
and dau. of the deceased John Lawson, 
esq. of Cairnmuir. 

TRELAND.—June 6. At Templemore, 
of cholera, aged 26, William Chaloner 
Bisse, esq. Capt. in the 73d Regt. 

June 7. At Monellan, co. Donegal, 
aged 72, Samuel Francis Delap, esq. a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of the 
county. He was the eldest son of Robert 
Delap, esq. by Mary-Anne, only child and 
heir of James Bogle, esq. of Monellan. 
He married, in 1808, Susan, dau. of Mr. 
Justice Bennett, of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland, and had issue two sons (both 
clergymen) and two daughters. 

June 19. At Dublin, Garret Fitz- 
gerald Keogh, esq. elder son of the late 
Lawrence Keogh, esq. of Keoghville, 
Athlone. 
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Weekly Summer average of the 5 years 1844—48, 1008 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jury 24. 


Wheat. 
se 
50 0 


Oats. 
s. d, 
19 10 


Barley. 
8. d. 
28 0 


Beans. 
8s. d. 
33 («1 


Peas. 
s. d. 
29 0 


Rye. 
a ¢£ 
29 0 


PRICE OF HOPS, Jury 27. 


Sussex Pockets, 2/. 12s. to 5/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 8s. to 72. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 27. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 3/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 15s. to 22. 0s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 17s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jury 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef ......eese+---28 8d. to 4s. Od. | Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 27. 
Mutton... coe ccccsed8 Od. to4e. Od. Beasts......+-. 3017 Calves 309 
Veal ..esseeseeeeee38 Od. to 3s. 10d. Sheepand Lambs 30,420 Pigs 240 
Pork ..cccccccsccesat. 24.to 4s. Od. 
COAL MARKET, Juty 27. 
Walls Ends, from 12s. Od. to 17s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. Od. to 14s. Od, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 41s, Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26 to July 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
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